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Consult ‘*Contents’’ for parts of the publication that will meet your specific needs. 
This survey contains useful information for farmers or ranchers, foresters or 
7 « agronomists; for planners, community decision makers, engineers, developers, 
builders, or homebuyers; for conservationists, recreationists, teachers, or 


students; to specialists in wildlife management, waste disposal, or pollution control. 


This is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a joint effort of 
the United States Department of Agriculture and agencies of the States, usually 
the Agricultural Experiment Stations. In some surveys, other Federal and local 
agencies also contribute. The Soil Conservation Service has leadership for the 
Federal part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. In line with Department of 
Agriculture policies, benefits of this program are available to all, regardiess of 
race, color, national origin, sex, religion, marital status, or age. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was done in the period 1970-1976. Soil 
names and descriptions were approved in 1976. Unless otherwise indicated, 
statements in the publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1976. This 
survey was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service and the Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural and Forestry Experiment Station. It is part of the technical 
assistance furnished to the Hinds County Soil and Water Conservation District. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission, but enlargement 
of these maps can cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping and result 
in erroneous interpretations. Enlarged maps do not show the small areas of 
contrasting soils that could have been shown at a larger mapping scale. 


Cover: Jackson, the county seat of Hinds County, is also the state capital. 

Beef cattle and cotton are important sources of income in Hinds County. 

Loring silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded, is widely used for grazing, 
and Reidtown silt loam Is well suited to cotton. 
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Foreword 


This Soil Survey contains much information that can be used in land-plan- 
ning programs in Hinds County. Of prime importance are the predictions of soil 
behavior for selected land uses. Also highlighted are limitations or hazards to 
land uses that are inherent in the soil, improvements needed to overcome 
these limitations, and the impact that selected land uses will have on the envi- 
ronment. 

This soil survey is designed for many different users. Farmers, ranchers, 
foresters, and agronomists can use it to determine the potential of the soil and 
the management practices required for food and fiber production. Planners, 
community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and home buyers can use 
it to plan land use, select sites for construction, develop soil resources, or iden- 
tify special practices that may be needed to insure proper performance. Con- 
servationists, teachers, students, and specialists in recreation, wildlife manage- 
ment, waste disposal, and pollution control can use the soil survey to help them 
understand, protect, and enhance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur even within short distances. 
Soils may be seasonally wet or subject to flooding. They may be shallow to 
bedrock. They may be too unstable to be used as a foundation for buildings or 
roads. Very clayey or wet soils are poorly suited to use as septic tank absorp- 
tion fields. A high water table makes a soil poorly suited to basements or un- 
derground installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 
this soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map; the 
location of each kind of soil is shown on detailed soil maps. Each kind of soil in 
the survey area is described, and much information is given about each soil for 
specific uses. Additional information or assistance in using this publication can 
be obtained from the local office of the Soil Conservation Service or the Coop- 
erative Extension Service. 
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Chester F. Bellard 
State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
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Location of Hinds County in Mississippi. 


SOIL SURVEY OF HINDS COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


By William A. Cole, Roger W. Smith, John W. Keyes, Frank T. Scott, and Lloyd B. Walton, 
Soil Conservation Service 


United States Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, in cooperation with 
the Mississippi Agricultural and Forestry Experiment Station 


HINDS COUNTY is in the west-central part of Missis- 
sippi. Jackson, the county seat, is also the state capital. 
It has a population of 153,968. According to the 1970 
census, Hinds County has an area of 561,280 acres, or 
877 square miles, and a population of 214,973 (9). 

The eastern boundary of the county is the Pearl River, 
and part of the western boundary is the Big Black River. 
Hinds County extends 39 miles from east to west and 
about 37 miles from north to south. It is joined on the 
north by Madison and Yazoo Counties, on the east by 
Rankin County, on the south by Copiah County, and on 
the west by Warren and Claiborne Counties. 

Beef cattle, cotton, forest products, and soybeans are 
the main sources of agricultural income in Hinds County. 
Many employees of nearby industrial plants are part-time 
farmers in the county. 


General nature of the county 


In this section, general information about the county is 
given. The information covers climate; history and devel- 
opment; physiography, relief, and drainage; and agricul- 
ture. 


Climate 


Hinds County has long, hot summers because of moist 
tropical air from the Gulf of Mexico. Winters are cool and 
fairly short. Cold waves are rare and moderate in a day 
or two. Precipitation is fairly heavy throughout the year. It 
peaks in winter. Prolonged droughts are rare. Summer 
precipitation, mostly afternoon thundershowers, is ade- 
quate for all crops. 

Table 1 gives data on temperature and precipitation 
for the survey area as recorded at Jackson, Mississippi, 
for the period 1963 to 1975. Table 2 shows probable 
dates of the first freeze in fall and the last freeze in 
spring. Table 3 provides data on length of the growing 
season. 


in winter the average temperature is 48 degrees F, 
and the average daily minimum temperature is 37 de- 
grees. The lowest temperature on record, which oc- 
curred at Jackson on January 30, 1966, is 7 degrees. In 
summer the average temperature is 80 degrees, and the 
average daily maximum temperature is 91 degrees. The 
highest temperature, 103 degrees, was recorded on 
June 29, 1969. 

Growing degree days, shown in table 1, are equivalent 
to “heat units.” During the month, growing degree days 
accumulate by the amount that the average temperature 
each day exceeds a base temperature (50 degrees F). 
The normal monthly accumulation is used to schedule 
single or successive plantings of a crop between the last 
freeze in spring and the first freeze in fall. 

Of the total annual precipitation, 26 inches, or 48 per- 
cent, usually falls in April through September, which in- 
cludes the growing season for most crops. In 2 years out 
of 10, the rainfall in April through September is less than 
22 inches. The heaviest 1-day rainfall during the period 
of record was 6.97 inches at Jackson on October 4, 
1964, There are about 65 thunderstorms each year, 31 
of which occur in summer. 

Snowfall is rare. In 85 percent of the winters, there is 
no measurable snowfall. The heaviest snowfall in 1 day 
was more than 2 inches. 

The average relative humidity in midafternoon is about 
60 percent. Humidity is higher at night and averages 
about 90 percent at dawn. The sunshine is 65 percent of 
that possible in summer and 50 percent in winter. Aver- 
age windspeed is highest, 10 miles per hour, in March. 

Severe local storms, including tornadoes, occur occa- 
sionally in or near the county. They are of short duration, 
and they cause variable damage. Every few years in 
summer or fall a tropical depression or remnant of a 
hurricane that has moved inland causes extremely heavy 
rains for 1 to 3 days. 


History and development 


In 1820, the Mississippi legislature established Hinds 
County within the area ceded to the United States by the 
Choctaw Indians in the treaty of Doaks Stand. The new 
county was named in honor of General Thomas Hinds 
(4). In 1821, LeFleur’s Bluff, the county seat, was re- 
named Jackson in honor of General Andrew Jackson. 

Hinds County is divided into two main cultural areas. 
One is the highly industrial and heavily populated metro- 
politan area of Jackson. The other is mainly agricultural, 
although there has been considerable urban expansion 
in this area in recent years. 

There are more than 300 manufacturing plants in 
Hinds County producing more than 150 products. Most 
of the plants are in Jackson. 


Physiography, relief, and drainage 


The topography of Hinds County includes high, rugged 
hills with steep side slopes and narrow valleys; lower, 
more rolling hills, wider valleys, and gentler slopes; and 
flat flood plains. A prominent ridge runs generally north 
to south across the eastern third of the county and 
forms a divide between the Pearl River and the Big 
Black River drainage basins. Some of the highest areas 
in the county are along the southern part of this divide. 
The highest elevation is 488 feet, and the lowest is less 
than 100 feet. The area of greatest relief is in the south- 
western corner of the county where ridge crests are as 
high as 200 feet above the valley floor. 

Hinds County is drained chiefly by tributaries of the Big 
Black and Pearl Rivers. Drainage in the northeast is into 
the Pearl River via Hanging Moss Creek and several 
small creeks in and around Jackson. South of Jackson, 
Rhodes Creek and several small creeks flow east into 
the Pearl River. The rest of the county drains into the 
Big Black River—the area northwest of Jackson via 
Bogue Chitto Creek and its tributaries; west-central and 
western Hinds County via Five Mile Creek, Fourteen Mile 
Creek, and several large tributaries; and the northwest- 
ern corner of the county via Porters Creek and its tribu- 
taries and Fibia Creek. 


Agriculture 


Since the earliest non-Indian settlements in Hinds 
County, cotton has been the main cash crop. In the early 
years, in addition to cotton, the farmers produced corn, 
wheat, vegetables, and enough beef and pork to supply 
their needs. 

The yields of principal crops in 1969 were as follows: 
cotton harvested, 15,055 bales; field corn, 120,658 bush- 
els; sorghum for grain, 23,752 bushels; and soybeans, 
449,261 bushels. 

The number of livestock on farms in 1969 was as 
follows: cattle and calves, 79,218; hogs and pigs, 
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15,593; chickens, 3 months old and older, 943,360; and 
broilers, less than 3 months old, 61,316. 

The number of farms in 1969 was 1,639, and the 
average size of a farm was 237 acres. Full owners oper- 
ated 1,088 farms; part owners operated 309 farms; and 
tenants operated 242 farms. 


How this survey was made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soil are in the survey area, where they are, and how they 
can be used. The soil scientists went into the area know- 
ing they likely would locate many soils they already knew 
something about and perhaps identify some they had 
never seen before. They observed the steepness, length, 
and shape of slopes; the size of streams and the general 
pattern of drainage; the native plants or crops; the kinds 
of rock; and many facts about the soils. They dug many 
holes to study soil profiles. A profile is the sequence of 
natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it extends from the 
surface down into the parent material, which has been 
changed very little by leaching or by plant roots. 

The soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the 
profiles they studied, and they compared those profiles 
with others in counties nearby and in places more dis- 
tant. Through correlation, they classified and named the 
soils according to nationwide, uniform procedures. 

After classifying and naming the soils, the soil scien- 
tists drew the boundaries of the individual soils on aerial 
photographs. These photographs show woodlands, build- 
ings, field borders, roads, and other details that help in 
drawing boundaries accurately. The soil map at the back 
of this publication was prepared from aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called soil map 
units. Some map units are made up of one kind of soil, 
others are made up of two or more kinds of soil, and a 
few have little or no soil material at all. Map units are 
discussed in the sections ‘‘General soil map for broad 
land use planning” and “Soil maps for detailed plan- 
ning.” 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken for laboratory measurements and for engineering 
tests. The soils are field tested, and interpretations of 
their characteristics are modified as necessary during the 
course of the survey. New interpretations are made for 
local use, mainly through field observation of different 
kinds of soil in different uses under different levels of 
management. Also, data are assembled from other 
sources, such as test results, records, field experience, 
and information available from state and local special- 
ists. For example, data on crop yields under defined 
Practices are assembled from farm records and from 
field or plot experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, interpreted, and delineated 
on aerial photographs and when the laboratory data and 
other data have been assembled. The mass of detailed 
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information then needs to be organized so that it is 
readily available to different groups of users, among 
them farmers, managers of rangeland and woodland, 
engineers, planners, developers and builders, home 
buyers, and those seeking recreation. 


General soil map for broad land use 
planning 


The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows map units that have a distinct pattern of soils and 
of relief and drainage. Each map unit is a unique natural 
landscape. Typically, a map unit consists of one or more 
major soils and some minor soils. It is named for the 
major soils. The soils making up one unit can occur in 
other units but in a different pattern. 

The general soil map provides a broad perspective of 
the soils and landscape in the survey area. It provides a 
basis for comparing the potential of large areas for gen- 
eral kinds of land use. Areas that are, for the most part, 
suited to certain kinds of farming or to other land uses 
can be identified on the map. Likewise, areas of soils 
having properties that are distinctly unfavorable for cer- 
tain land uses can be located. 

Because of its small scale, the map does not show the 
kind of soil at a specific site. Thus, it is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for select- 
ing a site for a road or building or other structure. The 
kinds of soil in any one map unit differ from place to 
place in slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, or other char- 
acteristics that affect their management. 

The soils in the survey area vary widely in their poten- 
tial for major land uses. Table 4 shows the extent of the 
map units shown on the general soil map and gives 
general ratings of the potential of each, in relation to the 
potential of other map units, for major land uses. Soil 
properties that pose limitations to the use are indicated. 
The ratings of soil potential are based on the assumption 
that practices in common use in the survey area are 
being used to overcome soil limitations. These ratings 
reflect the ease of overcoming the soil limitations and 
the probability of soil problems persisting after such 
practices are used. 

Each map unit is rated for cultivated farm crops, spe- 
cialty crops, woodland, urban uses, and recreation areas. 
Cultivated farm crops are those grown extensively by 
farmers in the survey area. Specialty crops include vege- 
tables, fruits, and nursery crops grown on limited acre- 
age and generally requiring intensive management. 
Woodland is land that produces native trees or intro- 
duced species. Urban uses include residential, commer- 
cial, and industrial developments. Intensive recreation 
areas include campsites, picnic areas, ballfields, and 
other areas that are subject to heavy foot traffic. Exten- 
sive recreation areas include those used for nature study 
and as wilderness. 


Areas dominated by silty soils that are 
subject to flooding 


1. Cascilla-Bonn-Deerford 


Nearly level, well drained silty soils and poorly drained 
and somewhat poorly drained silty soils that have a high 
content of sodium; on flood plains 


This map unit is in the eastern part of Hinds County on 
flood plains and terraces adjacent to the Pearl River. 
The landscape is mainly nearly level; it is marked by 
shallow drainageways and depressions. Near the river 
the drainageways are deeper. There are many old river 
runs and a few oxbow lakes. 

This map unit makes up about 2 percent of the county. 
It is about 70 percent Cascilla soils, 10 percent Bonn 
soils, and 6 percent Deerford soils. The rest is Oakli- 
meter soils and some somewhat poorly drained and 
poorly drained soils on flood plains. 

Cascilla soils are at a higher elevation than the other 
soils in this unit. The areas are along the Pearl River, old 
river runs, and major tributary streams. The soils are well 
drained and silty. Bonn soils are in broad, level areas 
and in depressions. They are poorly drained and silty 
and have a high content of sodium. Deerford soils are in 
the slightly higher areas of the broad flats. They are 
somewhat poorly drained and silty and have a high con- 
tent of sodium. The Bonn and Deerford soils have a high 
seasonal water table. These soils are usually flooded 
several times a year. 

Most of this map unit is woodland. This map unit has 
poor potential for the row crops commonly grown in the 
county and fair potential for grasses and legumes. Flood- 
ing for long periods and wetness are the main limitations 
for farming and for most other uses. 

Most of this map unit has good potential for use as 
woodland. The Bonn soils have poor potential because 
of the high content of sodium. The use of equipment is 
limited by wetness and flooding. The map unit has poor 
potential for urban uses if it is not protected from flood- 
ing. A major flood prevention project is needed to pro- 
vide adequate protection. Most of this map unit has fair 
potential for the development of habitat for woodland 
and openland wildlife. Most of this map unit has poor 
potential for recreation uses, mainly because of the 
flooding hazard and wetness. 


2. Oaklimeter-Ariel 


Nearly level, moderately well drained and well drained 
silty soils; on flood plains 


This map unit is in the western part of Hinds County 
adjacent to the Big Black River. The landscape is dis- 
sected by many drains, a few oxbow lakes, and old river 
runs that have natural levees. 

This map unit makes up about 1 percent of the county. 
{t is about 43 percent Oaklimeter soils and 27 percent 


Ariel soils. The rest is Adler, McRaven, and Riedtown 
soils and soils in old sloughs and depressions that are 
covered with water during most of the year. 

Oaklimeter soils are generally in the more nearly flat 
areas between the streams, old sloughs, and oxbow 
lakes. They are silty, moderately well drained soils that 
have a seasonal high water table. Ariel soils are at a 
slightly higher elevation, mainly in bands adjacent to 
stream channels, sloughs, and oxbow lakes. They are 
silty and well drained. 

Most of this map unit is woodiand. In summer, some 
areas are used for pasture. The potential for grasses and 
legumes is fair. This map unit has poor potential for the 
row crops commonly grown in the county. Flooding for 
long periods is the main limitation to use of these soils 
for crops and for most other purposes. 

This map unit has good potential for use as woodland. 
The use of equipment is limited by wetness and flooding. 
The potential is poor for urban uses because of the 
severity of flooding. This map unit has good potential for 
development of habitat for woodland wildlife and fair 
potential for development of habitat for openland wildlife. 
Most of this map unit has poor potential for recreation 
uses mainly because of the severity of flooding. 


3. Riedtown-Oaklimeter-McRaven 


Nearly level, moderately well drained and somewhat 
Poorly drained silty soils; on flood plains 


This map unit is on flood plains throughout the county. 
The soils are subject to occasional flooding, generally in 
winter or early in spring. 

This map unit makes up about 10 percent of the 
county. It is about 35 percent Riedtown soils, 30 percent 
Oaklimeter soils, and 15 percent McRaven soils. The 
rest is Adler soils and somewhat poorly drained and 
Poorly drained soils on flood plains. 

Riedtown and Oaklimeter soils are at a slightly higher 
elevation than McRaven soils in most places. These 
soils are silty throughout. They have a seasonal! high 
water table. 

This map unit is used mainly for cultivated crops and 
pasture. A small acreage is woodland. In places, some 
drainage systems have been installed. Flooding is 
common in winter and spring. It is the main limitation for 
most uses of these soils. 

This map unit has good potential for cultivated row 
crops. A good drainage system is needed for the highest 
potential. This unit has poor potential for urban use be- 
cause of seasonal flooding and wetness. It has good 
potential for use as woodland. The use of equipment is 
limited by wetness. 

Most of this map unit has poor potential for recreation 
uses mainly because of wetness and flooding. This map 
unit has good potential for the development of habitat for 
openland and woodland wildlife. In some areas it has fair 
potential for the development of habitat for wetland wild- 
life. 
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Areas dominated by silty soils on uplands 


4. Loring-Siwell-Urban land 


Gently sloping to moderately steep silty soils that have a 
fragipan and soils that are underlain by plastic clay, and 
Urban land 


This map unit is in the northeastern part of Hinds 
County and includes the city of Jackson. The landscape 
is mainly gently sloping to moderately steep, but it 
ranges from nearly level to hilly. Narrow flood plains 
extend into this map unit. 

This map unit makes up about 10 percent of the 
county. It is about 20 percent Loring soils, 15 percent 
Siwell soils, and 40 percent Urban land. The rest is 
Byram, Calloway, Riedtown, and Oaklimeter soils. 

Loring soils are on ridgetops and side slopes. They are 
moderately well drained silty soils that have a fragipan. 
Siwell soils are on ridgetops and side slopes. They are 
moderately well drained silty soils that are underlain by 
plastic clay. Urban land is made up of soils that have 
undergone extensive urban development. The soil mate- 
tial has been modified by cutting, filling, and shaping. 
Urban facilities include paved parking areas, streets, in- 
dustrial buildings, houses and other structures, and un- 
derground utilities. 

This map unit, except for the commercial area of Jack- 
son, is used for dwellings, streets, driveways, sidewalks, 
and a number of small shopping centers with parking 
areas. This map unit has fair potential for urban develop- 
ment in areas where the plastic clay is deep and where 
slopes are favorable. The more sloping areas can be cut 
and shaped for building sites and lots. In many areas, 
cuts and fills are in the plastic clay. The soil characteris- 
tics that affect urbanization are mainly high shrink-swell 
potential, steepness of slopes, and corrosivity. 

Most of this map unit has fair to good potential for 
landscaping. Parts of this map unit have good or fair 
potential for recreation uses, but most of it has poor 
potential because of the steepness of slopes and the 
very slow permeability in the clayey areas. 


5. Loring-Kisatchie 


Sloping to moderately steep silty soils that have a fragi- 
pan and steep, well drained clayey soils that are under- 
lain by sandstone 


This map unit is in the central part of Hinds County. 
The landscape is hilly and is marked by narrow ridge- 
tops, generally less than one-eighth mile wide, and steep 
side slopes that are dissected by many short drain- 
ageways. There are also flood plains that are less than 
one-eighth mile wide. 

This map unit makes up about 1 percent of the county. 
It is about 40 percent Loring soils and 25 percent Kisat- 
chie soils. The rest is Memphis, Providence, and Ried- 
town soils and some moderately well drained and some- 
what poorly drained soils on uplands. 
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Most of this map unit is woodland. A small acreage, 
where slopes are favorable, is in pasture. This map unit 
has poor potential for most of the row crops grown in 
the county and fair to poor potential for grasses and 
legumes. Steep slopes, a hazard of erosion, and a shai- 
low rooting depth are the main limitations. The Loring 
soils, which are the major part of this unit, have good 
potential for use as woodland, and the Kisatchie soils 
have poor potential because in most places they are too 
shallow for good tree growth. 

Parts of this map unit have good or fair potential for 
urban use, but most of the unit has poor potential be- 
cause of steep slopes and the shallow depth to sand- 
stone. 

The potential is fair to good for the development of 
habitat for openland and woodland wildlife. Most of this 
map unit has poor potential for recreation uses mainly 
because of the steep slopes. Some parts have fair or 
good potential for recreation uses such as hunting, 
hiking, and horseback riding. 


6. Loring-Memphis 


Gently sloping to moderately steep, moderately well 
drained silty soils that have a fragipan and well drained 
silty soils 


This map unit is in the central part of Hinds County. 
The landscape is marked by moderately steep side 
slopes and gently sloping ridgetops that are generally 
less than one-eighth mile wide and in many places less 
than 300 feet wide. The slopes are dissected by many 
short drainageways and by flood plains. 

This map unit makes up about 6 percent of the county. 
It is about 45 percent Loring soils and 25 percent Mem- 
phis soils. The rest is Grenada, Calloway, Calhoun, 
Providence, Riedtown, Oaklimeter, and McRaven soils. 

Loring soils are on ridgetops and side slopes. They are 
moderately well drained silty soils that have a fragipan. 
Memphis soils are on ridgetops and side slopes. They 
are well drained silty soils. 

Most of this map unit is in pasture. Some of the acre- 
age is woodland. A moderate acreage where slopes are 
favorable is in row crops. Most of this map unit has fair 
potential for most of the row crops commonly grown in 
the county and good potential for grasses and legumes. 
Steepness of slopes and a hazard of erosion are the 
main limitations for row crops. This map unit has good 
potential for use as woodland. There are no significant 
limitations to woodland use and management. 

Much of this map unit has fair potential for urban uses. 
Some areas have poor potential because of the steep- 
ness of slopes. 

The potential is good for the development of habitat 
for openiand and woodland wildlife. Most of this map unit 
has fair potential for recreation uses, mainly because of 
the steepness of the slopes. Some areas have good 


potential for such recreation uses as hunting and horse- 
back riding. 


7. Loring-Providence-Grenada 


Nearly level to rolling, moderately well drained silty soils 
that have a fragipan 


This map unit is in the eastern part of Hinds County. 
The landscape is generally nearly level to rolling but 
ranges to moderately steep. It is marked by narrow rid- 
getops, generally less than one-eighth mile wide, by side 
slopes that are dissected by short drainageways, and by 
narrow flood plains. 

This map unit makes up about 24 percent of the 
county. It is about 40 percent Loring soils, 25 percent 
Providence soils, and 11 percent Grenada soils. The rest 
is Calloway, Smithdale, Oaklimeter, Riedtown, and 
McRaven soils. 

Loring, Providence, and Grenada soils are moderately 
well drained silty soils that have a fragipan. Loring and 
Providence soils are generally in the higher and steeper 
areas, and Grenada soils are in the lower and smoother 
areas. 

Most of this map unit is pasture and woodland. A 
moderate acreage where slopes are favorable is in 
crops. This map unit has fair to poor potential for most 
crops commonly grown in the county and good potential 
for grasses and legumes. The steepness of slopes and 
the erosion hazard are the main limitations. The potential 
for use as woodland is good. There are no significant 
limitations to woodland use and management. 

This map unit generally has fair potential for urban 
uses. In some steep areas it has poor potential. 

The potential is good for the development of habitat 
for openland and woodland wildlife. Most areas of this 
map unit have fair potential for recreation uses mainly 
because of the steepness of slopes. Some areas have 
good potential for uses such as hunting, birdwatching, 
hiking, and horseback riding. 


8. Memphis-Loring 


Gently sloping to moderately steep, well drained silty 
soils and moderately well drained silty soils that have a 
fragipan 


This map unit is in the western and west-central part 
of Hinds County. The landscape is marked by moderate- 
ly sloping side slopes and gently sloping ridgetops that 
generally are less than one-eighth mile wide and in many 
places are less than 300 feet wide. The slopes are 
dissected by many short drainageways and by narrow 
flood plains. 

This map unit makes up about 22 percent of the 
county. It is about 50 percent Memphis soils and 25 
percent Loring soils. The rest is Grenada, Calloway, Cal- 
houn, Riedtown, Oaklimeter, and McRaven soils. 

The Memphis and Loring soils are on ridgetops and 
side slopes. Memphis soils are well drained, silty soils. 


Loring soils are moderately well drained, silty soils that 
have a fragipan. 

Most of this map unit is pasture, and a small acreage 
is woodland. In areas where slopes are favorable the 
map unit is in row crops. Most of this map unit has poor 
potential for most row crops commonly grown in the 
county and good potential for grasses and legumes. 
Steep slopes and the erosion hazard are the main limita- 
tions. This map unit has good potential for woodland. 
There are no significant limitations to woodland use and 
management. 

This map unit, in most places, has fair potential for 
urban uses; in some places, because of steep slopes, it 
has poor potential. It has good potential for the develop- 
ment of habitat for openiand and woodland wildlife. Most 
of the map unit has fair potential for recreation uses 
mainly because of the steepness of slopes. 


Areas dominated by sloping to steep silty 
and loamy soils mainly on uplands 


9. Memphis-Natchez 
Undulating to hilly, well drained silty soils 


This map unit is in the western part of Hinds County. 
The landscape is hilly and marked by narrow ridgetops 
that are generally less than one-eighth mile wide and 
steep side slopes that are dissected by many short 
drainageways and by intermittent streams. These 
streams form narrow flood plains that extend into this 
map unit. 

This map unit makes up about 15 percent of the 
county. It is about 60 percent Memphis soils and 10 
percent Natchez soils. The rest is Adler and Riedtown 
soils and some moderately well drained and somewhat 
poorly drained soils on flood plains. 

Memphis and Natchez soils are well drained, silty 
soils. Memphis soils generally are on the ridgetops and 
the upper part of side slopes. Natchez soils are on the 
steeper side slopes. 

Most of this map unit is woodland. A moderate acre- 
age in areas where slopes are favorable is in pasture. 
This map unit has poor potential for most row crops 
commonly grown in the county and poor to fair potential 
for grasses and legumes. The steepness of slopes and 
the erosion hazard are the main limitations. This map 
unit has good potential for woodland. There are no sig- 
nificant limitations to woodland use and management. 
Natchez soils have a moderate limitation to the use of 
equipment. 

Some areas of this map unit have good to fair poten- 
tial for urban uses, but most of the map unit has poor 
potential because of the slopes. The potential is good for 
the development of habitat for woodland and openland 
wildlife. Most of this map unit has poor potential for 
recreation uses mainly because of the steepness of 
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slopes. Some areas have fair to good potential for recre- 
ation uses such as hunting, hiking, and horseback riding. 


10. Providence-Smithdale 


Undulating, moderately well drained silty soils that have 
a fragipan and hilly, well drained loamy soils 


This map unit is in the southern and central parts of 
Hinds County. The landscape is hilly and is marked by 
narrow ridgetops that are generally less than one-eighth 
mile wide, by steep side slopes that are dissected by 
many short drainageways, and by narrow flood plains. 

This map unit makes up about 3 percent of the county. 
It is about 42 percent Providence soils and 28 percent 
Smithdale soils. The rest is Lexington and Loring soils 
and some moderately well drained and somewhat poorly 
drained soils on flood plains. 

Providence soils generally are on ridgetops. They are 
moderately well drained, silty soils that have a fragipan. 
Smithdale soils are on the steeper side slopes. They are 
well drained loamy soils. 

Most of this map unit is woodland. A moderate acre- 
age in areas where slopes are favorable is in pasture. 
Most areas of this map unit have poor potential for the 
row crops commonly grown in the county and poor to 
fair potential for grasses and legumes. Steep slopes and 
the erosion hazard are the main limitations. This map 
unit has good potential for use as woodland. There are 
no significant limitations to woodland use and manage- 
ment. 

Some areas of this map unit have good to fair poten- 
tial for urban uses, but the potential is poor in most 
areas because of the steep slopes. The potential is good 
for the development of habitat for openland and wood- 
land wildlife. Most of this map unit has poor potential for 
recreation uses mainly because of the steep slopes. 

Some areas have fair to good potential for recreation 
uses such as hunting, hiking, and horseback riding. 


11. Smithdale-Lexington-Memphis 


Steeply sloping, well drained loamy and silty soils on 
side slopes and silty soils on narrow ridgetops 


This map unit is mainly in the southeastern part of 
Hinds County. The landscape is hilly and is characterized 
by narrow ridgetops that generally are less than one- 
eighth mile wide and steep side slopes that are dissect- 
ed by many short drainageways. Narrow flood plains 
extend into this map unit. 

This map unit makes up about 4 percent of the county. 
It is about 39 percent Smithdale soils, 20 percent Lexing- 
ton soils, and 20 percent Memphis soils. The rest is 
Riedtown and Providence soils and some moderately 
well drained and somewhat poorly drained soils on flood 
plains. 

Smithdale soils generally are on the middle and lower 
parts of side slopes. They are well drained loamy soils. 
Lexington and Memphis soils are well drained silty soils. 
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Lexington soils generally are on the middle and upper 
parts of slopes, and Memphis soils are on the ridgetops 
and the upper part of side slopes. 

Most of this map unit is woodland. A moderate acre- 
age in areas where slopes are favorable is in pasture. 
This map unit has poor potential for row crops commonly 
grown in the county and poor to fair potential for grasses 
and legumes. Steep slopes and the erosion hazard are 
the main limitations. This map unit has good potential for 
use as woodland. There are no significant limitations to 
woodland use and management. 

Parts of this map unit have good to fair potential for 
urban uses, but because of the steep slopes most of the 
map unit has poor potential. The potential is good for the 
development of habitat for openiand and woodland wild- 
life. Most of this map unit has poor potential for recrea- 
tion uses, mainly because of the steep slopes. Some 
areas have good to fair potential for recreation uses 
such as hunting, hiking, and horseback riding. 


12. Memphis-Riedtown 


Level to sloping, well drained silty soils on uplands and 
nearly level, moderately well drained silty soils on flood 
plains 


This map unit is in the western part of Hinds County. It 
consists of broad, low, nearly level to sloping ridges and 
nearly level flood plains. 

This map unit makes up about 2 percent of the county. 
It is about 60 percent Memphis soils and 20 percent 
Riedtown soils. The rest is Grenada, Calloway, Calhoun, 
Oaklimeter, and McRaven soils. 

Memphis soils are on broad, low ridges. They are well 
drained silty soils. Riedtown soils are moderately well 
drained silty soils on flood plains. 

Most of this map unit is used for row crops. A moder- 
ate acreage in the more sloping areas is in pasture. This 
map unit has good potential for most of the crops com- 
monly grown in the county and for grasses and legumes. 
It also has good potential for use as woodland. There 
are no significant limitations to woodland use or manage- 
ment. 

The upland areas of this map unit have good potential 
for urban uses. The other areas have poor potential 
because of the flooding hazard. This map unit has good 
potential for the development of habitat for openiand 
and woodland wildlife. Most of this map unit has good 
potential for recreation uses. The area on the flood 
plains has fair potential because of the flooding hazard. 


Broad land use considerations 


The map units in Hinds County vary widely in their 
potential for major land uses. Table 4 gives, for each 
land use, general ratings of the potential of each map 
unit in relation to other map units. Kinds of soil limita- 
tions are also indicated in general terms. The ratings of 
soil potential reflect the relative cost of practices to over- 


come the limitations and the hazard of continuing soil- 
related problems after practices are installed. 

Kinds of land uses considered include cropland, wood- 
land, urban development, and recreation development. 
Cultivated farm crops grown extensively include cotton, 
corn, and soybeans. Woodland refers to land in trees. 
Urban areas include those used as residential, commer- 
cial, and industrial sites. Recreation uses include nature 
study areas, trails, and wildlife areas. 

About 21 percent, or 116,881 acres, of Hinds County 
is used for cultivated crops, mostly soybeans, cotton, 
and corn. Cropland is scattered throughout the county in 
areas of soils that have good to fair potential for row 
crops. These soils are in map units 3, 6, 7, and 12 of the 
general soil map. 

The soils in map unit 3 and some of the soils in map 
unit 12 are flooded occasionally, mainly in winter and 
early in spring, resulting in slight to moderate crop 
damage. The major soils in these map units are Ried- 
town, Oaklimeter, and McRaven soils on flood plains and 
Memphis soils on uplands. 

Erosion is the main hazard in growing crops on soils in 
map units 6 and 7. Memphis, Loring, Providence, and 
Grenada soils make up these map units. 

About 2,030 acres are in specialty crops. Of this, 
about 1,000 acres are in pecan orchards and 725 acres 
are in vegetables. The rest of the acreage is in other 
crops. Soils in map units 3, 4, 6, 7, and 12 have fair to 
good potential for specialty crops. The major soils in 
these map units are Riedtown, Oaklimeter, and McRaven 
soils on flood plains and Memphis, Loring, Providence, 
and Grenada soils on the uplands. 

About 37 percent, or 208,800 acres, of the county is 
used as woodland. Soils in map units 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10, 
11, and 12 have good potential for trees, and soils in 
map unit 5 have fair potential. Some soils have a moder- 
ate limitation for equipment use that can be overcome by 
harvesting during the drier seasons or by using special 
equipment. 

About 10 percent, or 58,880 acres, of the county is 
classified as urban or built-up land. The gently sloping to 
moderately steep Loring soils have fair potential for 
urban use, and the Siwell soils have poor potential. 
These soils are in map unit 4. Low strength, steep 
slopes, and very high shrink-swell potential are limita- 
tions of these soils. Because Loring and Siwell soils perc 
slowly or very slowly, there is a severe limitation for use 
as septic tank absorption fields. Most of the limitations 
can be overcome by proper design and careful installa- 
tion. 

Soils on flood plains in map units 1, 2, and 3 have 
poor potential for urban use because of flooding. Soils in 
map units 5, 9, 10, and 11 in hilly areas have poor 
potential for urban use primarily because of steep slopes 
and low strength. Kisatchie soils have poor potential 
because of steep slopes, high shrink-swell potential, and 
shallow depth to sandstone. Some areas of these map 


units, however, are suitable sites for houses or small 
commercial buildings. 

Map units 6, 7, 8, and 12 have fair potential for urban 
use. Low strength and wetness are the main limitations 
of these soils. Most of the limitations can be overcome 
by proper design and careful installation. Because Gren- 
ada, Loring, and Providence soils perc slowly, there is a 
limitation for use as septic tank absorption fields. If these 
soils are used as filter fields, the size of the absorption 
area should be increased. 

The potential for recreation use ranges from poor to 
good, depending on the intensity of expected use. Map 
units 7 and 12 have fair potential for intensive recreation 
use, and map units 1, 2, and 3 have poor potential 
because of flooding. Map units 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 
11 have steep slopes that limit their potential for inten- 
sive recreation use. All of these units, however, are suit- 
able for extensive recreation uses such as hiking and 
horseback riding. 


Soil maps for detailed planning 


The map units shown on the detailed soil maps at the 
back of this publication represent the kinds of soil in the 
survey area. They are described in this section. The 
descriptions together with the soil maps can be useful in 
determining the potential of a soil and in managing it for 
food and fiber production; in planning land use and de- 
veloping soil resources; and in enhancing, protecting, 
and preserving the environment. More information for 
each map unit, or soil, is given in the section “Use and 
management of the soils.” 

Preceding the name of each map unit is the symbol 
that identifies the soil on the detailed soil maps. Each 
soil description includes general facts about the soil and 
a brief description of the soil profile. In each description, 
the principal hazards and limitations are indicated, and 
the management concerns and practices needed are 
discussed. 

The map units on the detailed soil maps represent an 
area on the landscape made up mostly of the soil or 
soils for which the unit is named. Most of the delinea- 
tions shown on the detailed soil map are phases of soil 
series, 

Soils that have profiles that are almost alike make up 
a soil series. Except for allowable differences in texture 
of the surface layer or of the underlying substratum, all 
the soils of a series have major horizons that are similar 
in composition, thickness, and arrangement in the profile. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or in the underlying substratum and in slope, ero- 
sion, salinity, wetness, or other characteristics that affect 
their use. On the basis of such differences, a soil series 
is divided into phases. The name of a soil phase com- 
monly indicates a feature that affects use or manage- 
ment. For example, Memphis silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
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slopes, eroded, is one of several phases within the 
Memphis series. 

Some map units are made up of two or more dominant 
kinds of soil. Such map units are called soil complexes 
and soil associations. 

A soil complex consists of areas of two or more soils 
that are so intricately mixed or so smail in size that they 
cannot be shown separately on the soil map. Each area 
includes some of each of the two or more dominant 
soils, and the pattern and proportion are somewhat simi- 
lar in all areas. Calloway-Urban land complex is an ex- 
ample. 

A soil association is made up of soils that are geo- 
graphically associated and are shown as one unit on the 
map because it is not practical to separate them. A soil 
association has considerable regularity in geographic 
pattern and in the kinds of soil that are a part of it. The 
extent of the soils can differ appreciably from one delin- 
eation to another; nevertheless, interpretations can be 
made for use and management of the soils. Bonn-Deer- 
ford association is an example. 

Most map units include small, scattered areas of soils 
other than those that appear in the name of the map 
unit. Some of these soils have properties that differ sub- 
stantially from those of the dominant soil or soils and 
thus could significantly affect use and management of 
the map unit. These soils are described in the descrip- 
tion of each map unit. Some of the more unusual or 
strongly contrasting soils that are included are identified 
by a special symbol on the soil map. 

Most mapped areas include places that have little or 
no soil material and support little or no vegetation. Such 
places are called miscellaneous areas; they are delineat- 
ed on the soil map and given descriptive names. Urban 
land is an example. Some of these areas are too small 
to be delineated and are identified by a special symbol! 
‘on the soil map. 

The acreage and proportionate extent of each map 
unit are given in table 5, and additional information on 
Properties, limitations, capabilities, and potentials for 
many soil uses is given for each kind of soil in other 
tables in this survey. (See “Summary of tables.”) Many 
of the terms used in describing soils are defined in the 
Glossary. 


Soil descriptions 


Ad—Adler silt loam. This is a moderately well drained 
soil on flood plains. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 6 inches thick. It is underlain by a layer, about 48 
inches thick, of yellowish brown silt loam that has gray 
and brown mottles. Below this, to a depth of more than 
72 inches, the soil material is silt loam that has brown 
and gray mottles. 
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Included in mapping are small areas of Riedtown and 
McRaven soils and a few areas of soils that are better 
drained than the Adler soil. 

This soil is medium acid to mildly alkaline. The availa- 
ble water capacity is very high, and permeability is mod- 
erate. Runoff is slow, and the erosion hazard is slight. 
Flooding of brief duration is common under normal con- 
ditions, mostly in winter and spring. This soil has a sea- 
sonally high water table in winter and spring. The surface 
layer is fairly easy to keep in good tilth, but it tends to 
crust. The root zone is deep and easily penetrated by 
plant roots. 

About 80 percent of this soil is cultivated or used as 
pasture. The rest is used as woodland. This soil has 
good potential for cotton, soybeans, and small grain. 
Management practices, such as returning crop residue to 
the soil, row arrangement, and the use of field ditches to 
remove excess surface water, are needed if this soil is 
used for row crops. This soil has good potential for 
pasture grasses, including improved bermudagrass and 
tall fescue. Management concerns include proper stock- 
ing, controlling grazing, and controlling weeds and brush. 

This soil has good potential for hardwoods, including 
green ash, eastern cottonwood, sweetgum, and Ameri- 
can sycamore. There are no significant limitations to 
woodiand management. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses be- 
cause it is subject to flooding and wetness. It has fair 
potential if protected from flooding. Capability unit Ilw-1; 
woodland suitability group 104. 

BD—Bonn-Deerford association. This map unit con- 
sists of poorly drained and somewhat poorly drained 
soils that formed in silty alluvium. The soils are high in 
sodium. They are on low terraces and flood plains adja- 
cent to the Pearl River at a slightly higher elevation than 
soils on the flood plains. They are inundated for long 
periods, mostly in winter and spring. The areas are 200 
to more than 1,200 acres in size and are dissected by a 
few drainageways and old stream runs. Slopes are 0 to 2 
percent. The Bonn soils are level or are in slight depres- 
sions. The Deerford soils are at a slightly higher eleva- 
tion in level to slightly convex areas. 

The poorly drained Bonn soils and some similar soils 
make up about 43 percent of this map unit, and the 
somewhat poorly drained Deerford soils and some simi- 
lar soils make up about 32 percent. Oaklimeter, Cascilla, 
and other somewhat poorly drained and poorly drained 
silty soils make up the rest. The pattern and extent of 
Bonn and Deerford soils are fairly uniform throughout. 
Each area outlined on the detailed soil map consists of 
these two soils and generally one or more of the minor 
soils. 

Typically, Bonn soils have a surface layer of dark gray- 
ish brown silt loam about 3 inches thick. The surface 
layer is underlain by light brownish gray silt loam that 
has brown mottles. Below this, at a depth of 11 inches 
and extending to a depth of 42 inches, the layer is gray 


silty clay loam that has brown mottles. The next layer, to 
a depth of about 80 inches, is light brownish gray silt 
loam that has brown or gray and brown mottles. 

The surface layer is very strongly acid to neutral, and 
the subsoil is slightly acid to moderately alkaline. Perme- 
ability is very slow, and the available water capacity is 
medium. Runoff is slow. 

Typically, the surface layer of Deerford soils is dark 
grayish brown silt loam and is about 4 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer, to a depth of about 17 inches, is light 
brownish gray silt loam that has grayish and brownish 
mottles. The layer below this is silt loam that has brown, 
and gray mottles; it extends to a depth of 27 inches. This 
is underlain by light brownish gray silt loam that extends 
to a depth of 84 inches. 

Reaction is very strongly acid to medium acid in the 
upper part of the profile and neutral to moderately alka- 
line in the lower part. Permeability is slow, and the avail- 
able water capacity is high. Runoff is slow. 

The soils in this map unit are in woods. Bonn soils 
have poor potential for use as woodland. Eastern redce- 
dar is the best adapted species. Deerford soils have 
good potential for sweetgum, loblolly pine, and water 
oak. The use of equipment in managing and harvesting 
tree crop is limited by wetness. This limitation can be 
overcome by using special equipment and by logging 
during the drier seasons. 

This map unit has poor potential for farm and urban 
uses. Wetness, high sodium content, and flooding are 
the main limitations. Flooding and wetness can only be 
overcome by major flood control and drainage measures. 
Bonn soils in capability unit [Vs-1, woodland suitability 
group 5t0; Deerford soils in capability unit Vw-1, wood- 
land suitability group 2w8. 

BrB2—Byram silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. This is a moderately well drained soil that has a 
fragipan overlying clayey material. This soil is on uplands 
on the fringes of the Jackson metropolitan area. Areas 
of this soil are 5 to 100 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 4 
inches thick. It is underlain, to a depth of about 23 
inches, by yellowish brown silty clay loam or silt loam. 
Below this, to a depth of about 51 inches, there is a 
compact, brittle fragipan that is yellowish brown in the 
upper part and has gray and brown mottles in the lower 
part. Below the fragipan, to a depth of 67 inches, the soil 
material is yellowish brown silty clay loam that has gray- 
ish mottles. The underlying material, to a depth of 90 
inches, is clay that has brownish mottles. In places, the 
surface layer has been thinned by erosion and is mixed 
with subsoil material, and a few rills and shallow gullies 
have formed. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Grenada, Loring, and Siwell soils and a few areas of 
soils that have slopes of more than 5 percent. 

This soil is very strongly acid to neutral to a depth of 
67 inches. Below that it is neutral to moderately alkaline. 
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Permeability is moderate in the upper part, moderately 
slow in the fragipan, and very slow in the clayey underly- 
ing material. The available water capacity is medium. 
Runoff is slow to medium. Good tilth is fairly easy to 
maintain, and this soil can be cultivated within a fairly 
wide range of moisture content. The surface tends to 
crust if left bare. The fragipan restricts the rooting depth 
and limits the amount of water available to plants. 

Most areas of this soil are in small holdings adjacent 
to the Jackson metropolitan area. Some small areas are 
in crops and pasture or are used as woodland. A fairly 
large acreage is idle. 

This soil has good potential for cotton, corn, soybeans, 
small grains, and truck crops. The use of minimum til- 
lage, contour cultivation, terraces, and the return of crop 
residue to the soil help to improve tilth and reduce ero- 
sion. 

This soil has good potential for pasture grasses, in- 
cluding improved bermudagrass and bahiagrass. Man- 
agement concerns include proper stocking, controlling 
grazing, and controlling weeds and brush. 

This soil has good potential for lawn plants, including 
sod grasses (fig. 1), trees, shrubs, and many annuals. It 
also has good potential for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, 
white oak, southern red oak, cherrybark oak, and sweet- 
gum. There are no significant limitations to woodland use 
or management. 

This soil has fair potential for most urban uses. The 
shrink-swell potential and low strength of the soil are 
limitations, but they can be overcome by good design 
and careful installation. The fragipan and the clayey 
lower part of the subsoil severely limit the use of this soil 
as septic tank absorption fields. Community sanitary fa- 
cilities should be used. Capability unit Ile-2; woodland 
suitability group 207. 

BrC2—Byram silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. This is a moderately well drained soil that has a 
fragipan overlying clayey material. This soil is on uplands 
on the fringes of the Jackson metropolitan area. Areas 
of this soil are 5 to 80 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 4 
inches thick. It is underlain by yellowish brown silty clay 
loam or silt loam that extends to a depth of about 23 
inches. Below this, to a depth of about 51 inches, there 
is a compact, brittle fragipan that is yellowish brown in 
the upper part and has gray and brown mottles in the 
lower part. Below the fragipan, a layer of yellowish brown 
silty clay loam that has grayish brown mottles extends to 
a depth of 67 inches. The underlying material, to a depth 
of 90 inches, is clay that has brown mottles. In places, 
the surface layer has been thinned by erosion and is 
mixed with subsoil material, and a few rills and shallow 
gullies have formed. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Grenada, Loring, and Siwell soils and a few areas of 
soils that have slopes of more than 5 percent. 
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This soil is very strongly acid to neutral to a depth of 
67 inches; below this depth, it is neutral to moderately 
alkaline. Permeability is moderate in the upper part, mod- 
erately slow in the fragipan, and very slow in the clayey 
underlying material. The available water capacity is 
medium. Runoff is medium. Good tilth is fairly easy to 
maintain, and this soil can be cultivated within a fairly 
wide range of moisture content. The surface tends to 
crust if left bare. The fragipan restricts the rooting depth 
and limits the amount of water available to plants. 

Most areas of this soi! are in small holdings adjacent 
to the Jackson metropolitan area. Some small areas are 
in crops and in pasture or are used as woodland. A fairly 
large acreage is idle. 

This soil has fair potential for cotton, corn, soybeans, 
small grains, and truck crops. The erosion hazard is 
moderate if cultivated crops are grown. The use of mini- 
mum tillage, contour cultivation, terraces, and cover 
crops, including grasses and legumes, in the cropping 
system helps to reduce runoff and control erosion. 

This soil has good potential for pasture grasses, in- 
cluding improved bermudagrass and bahiagrass. Man- 
agement concerns include proper stocking, controlling 
grazing, and controlling weeds and brush. 

This soil has good potential for lawn plants, including 
sod grasses, trees, shrubs, and many annuals. It also 
has good potential for loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, white 
oak, southern red oak, cherrybark oak, and sweetgum. 
There are no significant limitations to woodland use or 
management. 

This soil has fair potential for most urban uses. The 
shrink-swell potential and low strength of this soil are 
limitations, but they can be overcome by good design 
and careful installation. The fragipan and the clayey 
lower part of the subsoil are severe limitations to use of 
the soil as septic tank absorption fields. Community sani- 
tary facilities should be used. Capability unit IIle-1; wood- 
land suitability group 207. 

BuC—Byram-Urban land complex, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of gently sloping and 
sloping, moderately well drained soils on uplands within 
the Jackson metropolitan area. The Byram soil and 
Urban land are in an intricate pattern in areas of residen- 
tial buildings, streets, utilities, and other public facilities. 
In areas of Urban land, most of the original soil material 
has been so extensively altered that the soil series is no 
longer identifiable. 

This complex is 35 percent Byram silt loam and 30 
percent Urban land. The rest is made up of small areas 
of Grenada, Loring, Providence, and Siwell soils and 
moderately well drained soils on narrow flood plains. 
Small areas of soils that have slopes of more than 8 
percent are also included. 

The Byram soil is moderately well drained. The surface 
layer is brown silt loam about 4 inches thick. It is under- 
lain to a depth of about 23 inches by yellowish brown 
silty clay loam or silt loam. Below this, to a depth of 
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about 51 inches, there is a compact, brittle fragipan that 
is yellowish brown in the upper part and has grayish and 
brownish mottles in the lower part. Below the fragipan, to 
a depth of 67 inches, the soil material is yellowish brown 
silty clay loam that has grayish mottles. The underlying 
material, to a depth of 90 inches, has brownish mottles. 

The Byram soil is very strongly acid to neutral in the 
upper part of the profile and neutral to moderately alka- 
line in the clayey underlying material. Permeability is 
moderate in the upper part, moderately slow in the fragi- 
pan, and very slow in the clayey underlying material. The 
available water capacity is medium. Runoff is slow to 
medium. Good tilth is fairly easy to maintain, and the soil 
can be cultivated within a fairly wide range of moisture 
content. The surface tends to crust if left bare. The 
fragipan restricts the rooting depth and limits the amount 
of water available to plants. 

This soil has good potential for lawn plants, including 
sod grasses, exotic trees, shrubs, and many annuals. It 
also has good potential for native trees, including loblolly 
pine, shortleaf pine, white oak, southern red oak, cherry- 
bark oak, redcedar, pecan, and sweetgum. This soil is 
not used as cropland. 

The Byram soil has fair potential for most urban uses. 
The shrink-swell potential and low strength are limita- 
tions, but they can be overcome by good design and 
careful installation procedures. The fragipan and clayey 
lower part of the subsoil severely limit the use of the soil 
as septic tank absorption fields. Community sanitary fa- 
cilities should be used. 

Urban land is mostly altered or reworked soil material 
that has no identifiable soil profile. The areas are mainly 
sites for houses and adjoining streets, for a few shop- 
ping centers, and other public service areas. Byram soil 
in woodland suitability group 207. 

Ca—Calhoun silt loam. This is a poorly drained soil 
that is in slight depressions on uplands. Slopes are 0 to 
1 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer, to a 
depth of about 17 inches, is gray and light brownish gray 
silt loam that has brown mottles. Below this, to a depth 
of about 80 inches, the soil material is gray silt loam in 
the upper part and grayish brown that has brown mottles 
in the lower part. 

Included in mapping are small areas of slightly better 
drained soils and small areas of Calloway and Grenada 
soils. 

This soil is medium acid to very strongly acid in the 
upper part and very strongly acid to mildly alkaline in the 
lower part. The available water capacity is very high. 
Permeability is slow. Runoff is slow to very slow, and 
some areas remain ponded for long periods. If it is 
drained, this soil is fairly easy to keep in good tilth and 
can be cultivated within a fairly wide range of moisture 
content. The surface tends to crust if left bare. If this soil 
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is not drained, the subsoil is waterlogged and poorly 
aerated for long periods. 

Most of this soil is in pasture or is used as woodland. 
It has fair potential for corn, soybeans, and small grain. 
A complete drainage system is needed if this soil is used 
for crops. 

This soil has good potential for pasture grasses, in- 
cluding improved bermudagrass and bahiagrass. Man- 
agement concerns include drainage, proper stocking, 
controlling grazing, and controlling weeds and brush. 
Pasture can be damaged by trampling in winter and early 
in spring if the soil is wet. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine, sweet- 
gum, cherrybark oak, and water oak. Wetness is the 
main limitation to the use of equipment in managing and 
harvesting trees. This limitation can be overcome by 
using special equipment and by logging during drier sea- 
sons. 

This soil has poor potential for urban use mainly be- 
cause it is wet and needs drainage. Capability group Illw- 
1; woodland suitability group 2w9. 

Co—Calloway silt loam. This is a somewhat poorly 
drained soil that has a fragipan. It is on uplands. Slopes 
are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 6 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is silt loam 
and extends to a depth of about 23 inches. It is yellow- 
ish brown and has brown mottles; in the lower 3 inches, 
it is light brownish gray and has brown mottles. The 
lower part of the subsoil, to a depth of about 65 inches, 
is a firm, compact, and brittle fragipan of silt loam. In the 
upper part, the fragipan has brown and gray mottles; in 
the lower part, it is yellowish brown and has gray and 
brown mottles. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Grenada, Cal- 
houn, and McRaven soils and areas of similar soils that 
have less clay in the subsoil. 

This soil is medium acid to very strongly acid in the 
upper part and strongly acid to mildly alkaline in the 
lower part. Permeability is moderate in the upper part 
and slow in the fragipan. A perched water table is within 
12 to 24 inches of the surface in winter and spring. The 
available water capacity is medium, and runoff is slow. 
The soil is fairly easy to keep in good tilth and can be 
cultivated within a fairly wide range of moisture content. 
It tends to crust if left bare. The fragipan restricts the 
rooting depth and limits the amount of water available to 
plants. 

Most areas of this soil are used for row crops or 
pasture. This soil has good potential for cotton, soy- 
beans, corn, and small grain. Management practices, 
such as returning crop residue to the soil, row arrange- 
ment, and the use of field ditches to remove excess 
surface water, are needed if this soil is used continuous- 
ly for row crops. This soil has good potential for pasture 
grasses, including improved bermudagrass and bahia- 
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grass. Management concerns include proper stocking, 
controlling grazing, and controlling weeds and brush. 

The soil has good potential for water oak, cherrybark 
oak, loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, sweetgum, and yellow- 
poplar. Wetness is the main limitation to the use of 
equipment in woodland management and in harvesting 
the trees. This limitation can be overcome, however, by 
using special equipment and by logging in the drier sea- 
sons. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses. Wet- 
ness is the main limitation, but this limitation can be 
overcome by drainage. Capability unit Ilw-5; woodland 
suitability group 2w8. 

CuA—Calloway-Urban land complex. This is a level, 
somewhat poorly drained complex on uplands in the 
metropolitan Jackson area. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 
The complex is made up of Calloway silt loam and Urban 
land in an intricate pattern in areas of residential build- 
ings and other structures and streets and other public 
facilities. Areas of this complex range from 10 to 50 
acres in size. In some places, the original surface layer 
has been covered with a few inches of other soil materi- 
al, and low places have been filled in. Although the 
original soil has been altered, the basic soil characteris- 
tics remain the same. 

This complex is 40 percent Calloway silt loam and 35 
percent Urban land. The rest is made up of small areas 
of Grenada, Loring, and Siwell soils and somewhat 
poorly drained and moderately well drained soils on 
narrow flood plains. Areas of soils that have slope of 
more than 2 percent are also included. The Calloway soil 
and Urban land and one or more minor soils are in each 
mapped area. 

The Calloway soil is somewhat poorly drained. The 
surface layer is brown silt loam about 6 inches thick. The 
upper part of the subsoil is silt loam and extends to a 
depth of about 23 inches. It is yellowish brown and has 
brown mottles; in the lower 3 inches, it is light brownish 
gray and has brown mottles. The lower part of the sub- 
soil, to a depth of 65 inches, is a firm, compact, and 
brittle fragipan of silt loam. In the upper part, the fragipan 
has brown and gray mottles; in the lower part, it is 
yellowish brown and has gray and brown mottles. 

The Calloway soil is medium acid to strongly acid in 
the upper part and strongly acid to mildly alkaline in the 
lower part. Permeability is moderate in the upper part 
and slow in the fragipan. The available water capacity is 
medium, and runoff is slow. The fragipan restricts the 
rooting depth and limits the amount of water available to 
plants. 

This soil has good potential for lawn plants, including 
sod grasses, exotic trees, shrubs, and many annuals. It 
also has good potential for native trees, including loblolly 
pine, shortleaf pine, water oak, southern redcedar, 
sweetgum, and yellow-poplar. This soil is not used as 
cropland. 
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The Calloway soil has poor potential for most urban 
uses. Wetness is the main limitation, but this limitation 
can be overcome by drainage. 

Urban land is mostly altered or reworked soil material 
that has no identifiable soil profile. It is used mostly as 
house sites and for adjoining streets, shopping centers, 
and other pubiic service areas that have paved parking 
lots. Calloway soil in woodland suitability group 2w8. 

CY—Cascilla-Chenneby association. This associ- 
ation is made up of soils that formed in silty alluvium. 
The soils are on flood plains that are 1/4- to 1/2-mile 
wide and are characterized by oxbow lakes and old 
stream channels. They are flooded for long periods, 
mostly in winter and spring. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 
Areas of these soils range from 160 to 1,000 acres in 
size. 

The well drained Cascilla soil makes up about 45 per- 
cent of this association, and the somewhat poorly 
drained Chenneby soil and similar soils make up 26 
percent. The rest is made up of Deerford soils and other 
well drained soils that formed in loamy alluvium that is 
high in sand content and soils that are not so well 
drained. The soils in the old sloughs and depressions, 
which occur in all areas of this association, are covered 
with water much of the year. The two major soils and 
one or more of the minor soils are in each mapped area. 

Typically, the Cascilla soil has a surface layer of very 
dark grayish brown silt loam about 3 inches thick. The 
layer below that, to a depth of about 55 inches, is brown 
or dark yellowish brown silty clay loam. It is underlain by 
yellowish brown loam and fine sandy loam that extends 
to a depth of about 72 inches. 

The Cascilla soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water capac- 
ity is very high. Runoff is slow. The rooting zone is deep 
and is easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Typically, the Chenneby soil has a surface layer of 
brown silt loam about 5 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is dark yellowish brown silt loam and extends to a 
depth of about 13 inches. The layer below that, extend- 
ing to a depth of 30 inches, is silt loam that is brown in 
the upper part and yellowish brown in the lower part and 
has gray and brown mottles. This layer is underlain, to a 
depth of about 51 inches, by grayish brown silty clay 
loam that has brown mottles. The underlying material, to 
a depth of 60 inches, is grayish brown loam that has 
brown mottles. 

The Chenneby soil is strongly acid or very strongly 
acid. Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is very high. Runoff is slow. This soil is easily 
penetrated by plant roots; the root zone is deep. 

Almost all of this association is in hardwood trees. 
Because the sloughs and depressions remain flooded 
much of the year, the higher areas that overflow less 
frequently are isolated and difficult to manage for crops 
and pasture. 
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The soils in this association have good potential for 
cherrybark oak, eastern cottonwood, loblolly pine, Nuttall 
oak, sweetgum, American sycamore, and yellow poplar. 
The use of equipment is restricted during periods of 
flooding, but special equipment can be used and logging 
can be done in the drier seasons. 

The soils in this association have poor potential for 
farming and for urban use. Flooding and wetness are the 
main limitations. These limitations can be overcome, 
however, by major flood control and drainage measures. 
Capability unit |\Vw-1; woodland suitability group 1w7. 

GrA—Grenada silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
is a moderately well drained soil that has a fragipan. This 
soil is on uplands in areas that range from 10 to 40 
acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown and 
brown silt loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil, to a 
depth of about 27 inches, is silt loam. In the upper part it 
is yellowish brown; in the lower 4 inches it is light brown- 
ish gray and has brown mottles. Below this, there is a 
compact and brittle fragipan that extends to a depth of 
about 70 inches. The fragipan is silt loam and is mottled 
in shades of brown and gray. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Calloway and 
Loring soils and areas of similar soils that have less clay 
in the subsoil. 

This soil is medium acid to very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate in the upper part of the subsoil and 
slow in the fragipan. A perched water table is within 24 
to 30 inches of the surface in seasons of heavy rainfall. 
The available water capacity is medium, and runoff is 
slow. The soil is fairly easy to keep in good tilth and can 
be cultivated within a fairly wide range of moisture con- 
tent. It tends to crust if left bare. The fragipan restricts 
the rooting depth and limits the amount of water availa- 
ble to plants. 

Most areas of this soil are used for row crops or 
pasture. This soil has good potential for cotton, soy- 
beans, corn, and small grain. Management practices, 
such as returning crop residue to the soil, row arrange- 
ment, minimum tillage, and the use of field ditches to 
remove excess surface water are needed if this soil is 
used continuously for row crops. This soil has good 
potential for pasture grasses, including improved bermu- 
dagrass and bahiagrass. Management concerns include 
proper stocking, controlling grazing, and controlling 
weeds and brush. 

This soil has good potential for cherrybark oak, loblolly 
pine, sweetgum, and water oak. There are no significant 
limitations to woodland use and management. 

This soil has fair potential for most urban uses. Low 
strength is a limitation, but it can be overcome by good 
design and careful installation procedures. The fragipan 
severely limits the use of this soil as a septic tank ab- 
sorption field. Community sanitary facilities should be 
used. Capability unit Ilw-4; woodland suitability group 
207. 
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GrB—Grenada silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. This 
is a moderately well drained soil that has a fragipan. This 
soil is on uplands in areas that range from 10 to 40 
acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown to 
brown silt loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil, to a 
depth of about 27 inches, is silt loam. In the upper part it 
is yellowish brown; in the lower 4 inches it is light brown- 
ish gray and has brown mottles. Below this, there is a 
compact and brittle fragipan that extends to a depth of 
about 70 inches. The fragipan is silt loam and has brown 
and gray mottles. In places the surface layer has been 
thinned by erosion and is mixed with subsoil material. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Byram, 
Calloway, and Loring soils and areas of similar soils that 
have less clay in the subsoil. Also included are a few 
areas of soils that have slopes of less than 2 percent. 

This soil is medium acid to very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderaie in the upper part of the subsoil and 
slow in the fragipan. A perched water table is within 24 
to 30 inches of the surface in seasons of heavy rainfall. 
The available water capacity is medium. Runoff is slow 
to medium. The soil is fairly easy to keep in good tilth 
and can be cultivated within a fairly wide range of mois- 
ture content. It tends to crust if left bare. The fragipan 
restricts the rooting depth and limits the amount of water 
available to plants. 

Most areas of this soil are used for row crops or 
pasture. This soil has good potential for cotton, soy- 
beans (fig. 2), corn, and small grain. Erosion is a hazard 
if cultivated crops are grown. The return of crop residue 
to the soil helps maintain good tilth. Minimum tillage, 
stripcropping, terracing, and grassed waterways help 
reduce erosion when the soil is in row crops. 

This soil has good potential for pasture grasses, in- 
cluding improved bermudagrass and bahiagrass. Man- 
agement concerns include proper stocking, controlling 
grazing, and controlling weeds and brush. 

This soil has good potential for cherrybark oak, loblolly 
pine, sweetgum, and water oak. There are no significant 
limitations to woodland use and management. 

This soil has fair potential for most urban uses. Low 
strength is a limitation, but it can be overcome by good 
design and careful installation procedures. The fragipan 
severely limits the use of this soil as a septic tank ab- 
sorption field. Community sanitary facilities should be 
used. Capabiltiy unit Ile-2; woodland suitability group 
207. 

LoB2—Loring silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. This is a moderately well drained soil that has a 
fragipan. This soil is on uplands in areas that range from 
5 to 100 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 5 
inches thick. This is underlain, to a depth of about 27 
inches, by brown to strong brown silt loam. Below this, to 
a depth of about 56 inches, there is a compact and 
brittle silt loam fragipan that has gray and brown mottles. 
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The underlying material, to a depth of 80 inches, is 
brown silt loam that has gray and brown mottles. In 
places the surface layer has been thinned by erosion 
and is mixed with subsoil material, and a few rills and 
shallow gullies have formed. 

Included in mapping are a few small areas of Byram, 
Grenada, Memphis, and Providence soils and small 
areas of soils that have slopes of more than 5 percent. 

This soil is very strongly acid to medium acid in the 
upper part of the profile and very strongly acid to slightly 
acid in the lower part. Permeability is moderate in the 
upper part and moderately slow in the fragipan. The 
available water capacity is medium. Runoff is slow to 
medium. This soil is fairly easy to keep in good tilth and 
can be cultivated within a fairly wide range of moisture 
content. The surface tends to crust if it is left bare. The 
fragipan restricts the rooting depth and limits the amount 
of water available to plants. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for row crops 
or pasture. This soil has good potential for cotton, soy- 
beans, corn (fig. 3), and small grain. The hazard of ero- 
sion is moderate if cultivated crops are grown. The 
return of crop residue to the soil helps maintain good 
tilth. Minimum tillage, stripcropping, terracing, and 
grassed waterways help reduce erosion when the soil is 
in row crops. This soil has good potential for pasture 
grasses, including improved bermudagrass and bahia- 
grass. Management concerns include proper stocking, 
controlling grazing, and controlling weeds and brush. 

This soil has good potential for cherrybark oak, loblolly 
pine, shortleaf pine, sweetgum, and water oak. There are 
no significant limitations to woodland use and manage- 
ment. 

This soil has fair potential for most urban uses. Low 
strength is a limitation, but it can be overcome by good 
design and careful installation procedures. The fragipan 
severely limits the use of this soil as a septic tank ab- 
sorption field. Increasing the size of the absorption field 
should be considered. Capability unit Ile-2; woodland 
suitability group 207. 

LoC2—Loring silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. This is a moderately well drained soil that has a 
fragipan. This soil is on uplands in areas that range from 
5 to 100 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 5 
inches thick. This is underlain by brown to strong brown 
silt loam to a depth of about 27 inches. Below this, to a 
depth of about 56 inches, there is a compact and brittle 
silt loam fragipan that is brown and has gray and brown 
mottles. The underlying material, to a depth of 80 inches, 
is brown silt loam that has gray and brown mottles. In 
places the surface layer has been thinned by erosion 
and is mixed with subsoil material, and a few rills and 
shallow gullies have formed. 

Included in mapping are a few small areas of Byram, 
Grenada, Kisatchie, Memphis, Providence, and Siwell 
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soils and small areas of soils that have slopes of more 
than 8 percent. 

This soil is very strongly acid to medium acid in the 
upper part of the profile and very strongly acid to slightly 
acid in the lower part. Permeability is moderate in the 
upper part of the profile and moderately slow in the 
fragipan. The available water capacity is medium. Runoff 
is medium. This soil is fairly easy to keep in good tilth 
and can be cultivated throughout a fairly wide range of 
moisture content. The surface tends to crust if it is left 
bare. The fragipan restricts the rooting depth and limits 
the amount of water available to plants. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is used for row crops 
or pasture. This soil has fair potential for cotton, soy- 
beans, corn, and small grain (fig. 4). The hazard of ero- 
sion is moderate to severe if cultivated crops are grown. 
Returning crop residue to the soil helps maintain good 
tith. Minimum tillage, stripcropping, terracing, and 
grassed waterways help reduce erosion if the soil is in 
row crops. This soil has good potential for pasture 
grasses, including improved bermudagrass and bahia- 
grass. Management concerns include proper stocking, 
controlling grazing, and controlling weeds and brush. 

This soil has good potential for cherrybark oak, loblolly 
pine, shortleaf pine, sweetgum, and water oak. There are 
no significant limitations to woodland use and manage- 
ment. 

This soil has fair potential for most urban uses. Low 
strength is a limitation, but it can be overcome by good 
design and careful installation procedures. The fragipan 
severely limits the use of this soil as a septic tank ab- 
sorption field. Increasing the size of the absorption field 
should be considered. Capability unit Ille-1; woodland 
suitability group 207. 

LoC3—Loring silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, se- 
verely eroded. This is a moderately well drained soil 
that has a fragipan. This soil is on uplands in areas that 
range from 10 to 100 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 5 
inches thick. It is underlain by brown to strong brown silt 
loam to a depth of about 27 inches. Below this, a com- 
pact and brittle silt loam fragipan that is brown and has 
gray and brown mottles extends to a depth of about 56 
inches. The underlying material, to a depth of 80 inches, 
is brown silt loam and has gray and brown mottles. In 
most areas the surface layer has been thinned by ero- 
sion. Rills and shallow gullies are common, and a few 
deep gullies have formed. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Byram, Kisat- 
chie, Memphis, Providence, and Siwell soils. Small areas 
of soils that have slopes of more than 8 percent and 
areas where erosion is less severe are also included. 

This soil is very strongly acid to medium acid in the 
upper part of the profile and very strongly acid to slightly 
acid in the lower part. Permeability is moderate in the 
upper part of the profile and moderately slow in the 
fragipan. The available water capacity is medium. Runoff 
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is medium to rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe 
in cultivated fields. Tilth is fair because of the severe 
hazard of erosion. This soil can be cultivated throughout 
a fairly wide range of moisture content. It tends to crust 
and pack if it is left bare, and it becomes hard when dry. 
The fragipan restricts the rooting depth and limits the 
amount of water available to plants. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is in pasture, and 
some areas are in row crops and trees. This soil has 
poor potential for row crops and small grains because of 
the hazard of erosion. Further loss by erosion is prob- 
able if cultivated crops are grown. Returning crop residue 
to the soil helps maintain good tilth. Minimum tillage, 
stripcropping, rotation with grasses, terracing, and 
grassed waterways help reduce erosion if the soil is in 
crops. 

This soil has good potential for pasture grasses, in- 
cluding improved bermudagrass and bahiagrass. Man- 
agement concerns include proper stocking, controlling 
grazing, and controlling weeds and brush. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine and short- 
leaf pine. There are no significant limitations to woodland 
use and management. 

This soil has fair potential for most urban uses. Low 
strength is a limitation, but it can be overcome by good 
design and careful installation procedures. The fragipan 
severely limits the use of this soil as a septic tank ab- 
sorption field. Increasing the size of the absorption field 
should be considered. Capability unit |Ve-2; woodland 
suitability group 207. 

LoD2—Loring silt loam, 8 to 17 percent slopes, 
eroded. This is a moderately well drained soil that has a 
fragipan. This soil is on uplands in areas that range from 
5 to 100 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 5 
inches thick. The layer below that, extending to a depth 
of about 27 inches, is brown to strong brown silt loam. A 
compact and brittle silt loam fragipan extends to a depth 
of about 56 inches. It is brown and has gray and brown 
mottles. The underlying material, to a depth of 80 inches, 
is brown silt loam and has gray and brown mottles. In 
places the surface layer has been thinned by erosion 
and is mixed with subsoil material, and a few rills and 
shallow gullies have formed. 

Included in mapping are a few small areas of Byram, 
Kisatchie, Memphis, Providence, and Siwell soils and 
small areas of soils that have slopes of more than 17 
percent. 

This soil is very strongly acid to medium acid in the 
upper part of the profile and very strongly acid to slightly 
acid in the lower part. Permeability is moderately slow in 
the fragipan. The available water capacity is medium. 
Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe in 
cultivated fields. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is in pasture. A few 
acres are in crops or are used as woodland. This soil 
has poor potential for crops because of steep slopes 
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and the hazard of erosion. It has good potential for 
pasture grasses, including improved bermudagrass and 
bahiagrass. Management concerns include proper stock- 
ing, controlling weeds and brush, and controlling grazing 
(fig. 5). 

This soil has good potential for cherrybark oak, loblolly 
pine, shortleaf pine, sweetgum, and water oak. There are 
no significant limitations to woodland use and manage- 
ment. 

This soil has fair potential for urban uses. Low 
strength and slope are the main limitations, but they can 
be overcome by good design and careful installation 
procedures. The fragipan severely limits the use of this 
soil as a septic tank absorption field. Increasing the size 
of the absorption field should be considered. Capability 
unit Vle-4; woodland suitability group 207. 

LoD3—Loring silt loam, 8 to 17 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. This is a moderately well drained soil 
that has a fragipan. This soil is on uplands in areas that 
range from 15 to 100 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 5 
inches thick. It is underlain by brown to strong brown silt 
loam. This layer extends to a depth of about 27 inches. 
Below this, to a depth of about 56 inches, there is a 
compact and brittle silt loam fragipan that is brown and 
has gray and brown mottles. The underlying material, to 
a depth of 80 inches, is brown silt loam that has gray 
and brown mottles. In most places the surface layer has 
been thinned by erosion and is mixed with subsoil mate- 
rial. Rills and gullies are common, and a few deep gullies 
have formed. 

Included in mapping are a few small areas of Byram, 
Kisatchie, Memphis, Providence, and Siwell soils and 
small areas of soils that have slopes of more than 17 
percent. 

This soil is very strongly acid to medium acid in the 
upper part of the profile and very strongly acid to slightly 
acid in the lower part. Permeability is moderate in the 
upper part of the profile and moderately slow in the 
fragipan. The available water capacity is medium. Runoff 
is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe in cultivated 
areas. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is in pasture and trees. 
A few areas are idle. This soil has poor potential for 
crops because of steep slopes and the hazard of ero- 
sion. It has fair potential for pasture grasses, including 
improved bermudagrass and bahiagrass. Management 
concerns include proper stocking, controlling weeds and 
brush, and proper grazing. Steepness of slopes and gul- 
lies are the main limitations to use of equipment in pas- 
ture management. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine and short- 
leaf pine. The steep side slopes of gullies impose an 
erosion hazard, and they interfere with the operation of 
logging equipment. 

This soil has poor potential for urban use. Low 
strength and slope are the main limitations, but they can 
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be overcome by good design and careful installation 
procedures. The fragipan severely limits the use of this 
soil as a septic tank absorption field. Increasing the size 
of the absorption field should be considered. Capability 
unit Vle-3; woodland suitability group 207. 

LuC—Loring-Urban land complex, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes. This complex of gently sloping, moderately well 
drained Loring soil intermingled with Urban land is on 
uplands in the Jackson metropolitan area. In areas of 
Urban land, most of the original soils have been so 
extensively altered that the soil series are no longer 
identifiable. Areas of this map unit range from 20 to 250 
acres in size. 

This map unit is made up of 40 percent Loring silt 
loam, 35 percent Urban land, and 25 percent small areas 
of Byram, Calloway, Grenada, Providence, and Siwell 
soils and some moderately well drained soils on narrow 
flood plains. 

Included in mapping are small areas of soils that have 
slopes of more than 8 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Loring soil is brown 
silt loam about 5 inches thick. It is underlain by brown to 
strong brown silt loam that extends to a depth of about 
27 inches. Below this, there is a compact and brittle silt 
loam fragipan that extends to a depth of about 56 
inches. The fragipan is brown and has gray and brown 
mottles. The underlying material, to a depth of 80 inches, 
is brown silt loam that has gray and brown mottles. 

The Loring soil is very strongly acid to medium acid in 
the upper part of the profile and very strongly acid to 
slightly acid in the lower part. Permeability is moderate in 
the upper part and moderately slow in the fragipan. The 
available water capacity is medium. Runoff is slow to 
medium. The fragipan restricts the rooting depth and 
limits the amount of water available to plants. 

Open areas of the Loring soil are used for lawns, 
shrubs, and trees. This soil has good potential for lawn 
plants, including sod grasses, exotic trees, shrubs, and 
many annuals. It has good potential for native trees, 
including loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, white oak, southern 
red oak, cherrybark oak, redcedar, pecan, and sweet- 
gum. This soil is not used as cropland. 

The Loring soil has fair potential for urban uses. Low 
strength is the main limitation, but it can be overcome by 
good design and careful installation procedures. The fra- 
gipan severely limits the use of this soil as septic tank 
absorption fields. Increasing the size of the absorption 
field should be considered. 

Urban land is mostly altered or reworked soil material 
that has no identifiable soil profile. It is used mainly as 
sites for houses, shopping centers, and public service 
areas including streets and parking lots. Loring soil in 
woodland suitability group 207. 

LuD—Loring-Urban land complex, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes. This complex of sloping and strongly sloping, 
moderately well drained Loring soil intermingled with 
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Urban land is on uplands in the Jackson metropolitan 
area. 

Areas of this map unit range from 20 to 100 acres in 
size. It is 40 percent Loring silt loam and 35 percent 
Urban land. The rest is made up of small areas of 
Byram, Calloway, Grenada, Providence, and Siwell soils 
and moderately well drained soils on narrow flood plains. 

Included in mapping are small areas of soils that have 
slopes of more than 15 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Loring soil is brown 
silt loam about 5 inches thick. This is underlain by brown 
to strong brown silt loam to a depth of about 27 inches. 
Below this, to a depth of about 56 inches, is a compact 
and brittle silt loam fragipan that is brown and has gray 
and brown mottles. The underlying material, to a depth 
of 80 inches, is brown silt loam that has gray and brown 
mottles. 

The Loring soil is very strongly acid to medium acid in 
the upper part of the profile and very strongly acid to 
slightly acid in the lower part. Permeability is moderate in 
the upper part of the profile and moderately slow in the 
fragipan. The available water capacity is medium. Runoff 
is rapid. The fragipan restricts the rooting depth and 
limits the amount of water available to plants. 

Open areas of the Loring soil is used for lawns, 
shrubs, and trees. This soil has good potential for lawn 
plants, including sod grasses, exotic trees, shrubs, and 
many annuals. It also has good potential for native trees, 
including loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, white oak, southern 
ted oak, cherrybark oak, redcedar, pecan, and sweet- 
gum. This soil is not used as cropland. 

The Loring soil has fair potential for urban uses. Low 
strength is the main limitation, but this can be overcome 
by good design and careful installation procedures. The 
fragipan severely limits the use of this soil as septic 
absorption fields. Increasing the size of the absorption 
field should be considered. 

Urban land is mostly altered or reworked soil material 
that has no identifiable soil profile. It is used mostly as 
homesites and for adjoining streets and as shopping 
centers and paved parking lots. Loring part in woodland 
suitability group 207. 

LW—Loring-Kisatchie association, hilly. This associ- 
ation consists of moderately well drained and well 
drained soils in a regular and repeating pattern. The 
topography is hilly, characterized by narrow ridgetops 
and steep side slopes that are dissected by many 
narrow drainageways. Slopes range from 5 to 30 per- 
cent. Areas of this map unit range in size from 160 to 
500 acres. 

The moderately well drained Loring soils make up 
about 40 percent of this map unit and the well drained 
Kisatchie soils, 25 percent. 

Included in mapping are areas of Memphis, Provi- 
dence, and Riedtown soils and moderately well drained 
and somewhat poorly drained soils that are on uplands. 
Also included are small areas that have gravel, areas 
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that have sandstone outcrops, and areas where alkaline 
clay is within 48 inches of the surface layer. 

Loring soils are generally on ridgetops 1/4- to 1/2-mile 
long and less than 300 feet wide and on the upper parts 
of side slopes. Kisatchie soils are generally on the steep- 
er side slopes that are dissected by many drainageways. 

Typically, the surface layer of Loring soil is brown silt 
loam about 5 inches thick. This is underlain, to a depth 
of about 27 inches, by brown to strong brown silt loam. 
Below this, to a depth of about 56 inches, is a compact 
and brittle silt loam fragipan that is brown and has gray 
and brown mottles. The underlying material, to a depth 
of 80 inches, is brown silt loam that has gray and brown 
mottles. 

The Loring soil is very strongly acid to medium acid in 
the upper part and very strongly acid to slightly acid in 
the lower part. Permeability is moderate in the upper part 
and moderately slow in the fragipan. The available water 
capacity is medium. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of 
erosion is severe. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Kisatchie soil is very 
dark gray and grayish brown fine sandy loam about 5 
inches thick. The layer below that extends to a depth of 
about 29 inches. It is brown and yellowish brown silty 
clay that has brown mottles. The next layer extends to a 
depth of about 32 inches. It is grayish brown clay loam. 
The underlying material is gray sandstone (fig. 6). 

The Kisatchie soils are very strongly acid to extremely 
acid. The available water capacity is low. Permeability is 
very slow. Runoff is very rapid. 

Most of the acreage of this map unit is woodland. A 
small acreage where slopes are favorable is in pasture. 

Because of the steepness of slopes and the severe 
hazard of erosion, this map unit has poor potential for 
most of the commonly grown row crops and should be 
kept under permanent vegetation. It has fair to poor 
potential for grasses and legumes. The steepness of 
slopes, the hazard of erosion, and the shallow rooting 
depth are the main limitations. Management concerns 
include proper stocking, controlling grazing, and control- 
ling weeds and brush. The Loring soils have good poten- 
tial for woodland use, and Kisatchie soils have poor 
potential. 

Kisatchie soils are mainly too shallow and clayey for 
good tree growth. Loring soils are suited to cherrybark 
oak, loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, sweetgum, and water 
oak. Kisatchie soils are better suited to loblolly pine than 
to other species. Equipment limitations are moderate for 
Kisatchie soils. These limitations can be overcome by 
harvesting during the drier seasons and by using special 
equipment. 

Most areas of this map unit have poor potential for 
most urban uses. Steep slopes, low strength, and shal- 
low depth to sandstone are limitations. Onsite selection, 
proper design, and careful installation procedures should 
be used. Loring part in capability unit Vle-2; woodland 
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suitability group 207; and Kisatchie part in capability unit 
Vile-2; woodland suitability group 4d2. 

Mc—McRaven silt loam. This is a somewhat poorly 
drained soil on flood plains. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 5 inches thick. It is underlain by a layer of silt loam 
that extends to a depth of about 21 inches. This layer is 
mottled brown in the upper part and grayish brown in the 
lower part. The underlying material is grayish brown and 
brown silt loam that has yellowish brown mottles. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Adler, Oakili- 
meter, and Riedtown soils. Also included are a few areas 
of soils that are more poorly drained than the McRaven 
soil. 

This soil is strongly acid to neutral in the upper part 
and slightly acid to mildly alkaline in the lower part. 
Permeability is moderate. Runoff is slow, and the availa- 
ble water capacity is very high. The hazard of erosion is 
slight. Flooding of brief duration usually occurs during 
periods of heavy rainfall in winter and spring. The sur- 
face layer is fairly easy to keep in good tilth, but it tends 
to crust. The rooting zone is deep, and it is easily pene- 
trated by plant roots. This soil has a seasonal high water 
table in winter and early spring. 

About 80 percent of this soil is cultivated or is in 
pasture. The rest is used as woodland. This soil has 
good potential for cotton, soybeans, and small grain. 
Good management practices, such as returning crop res- 
idue to the soil, row arrangement, and the use of surface 
field ditches to remove excess surface water are needed 
if this soil is in row crops. This soil has good potential for 
pasture grasses, including improved bermudagrass. Man- 
agement concerns include proper stocking, controlling 
grazing, and controlling weeds and brush. This soil also 
has good potential for hardwoods, green ash, eastern 
cottonwood, sweetgum, and American sycamore. Wet- 
ness is the main limitation for woodland management 
and harvesting the tree crop. This limitation can be over- 
come, however, by using special equipment and by log- 
ging during the drier seasons. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses be- 
cause of flooding and wetness (fig. 7). Potential for 
urban uses is medium if the soil is protected from flood- 
ing. Capability unit Ilw-3; woodland suitability group 1w5. 

MeA—Memphis silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This is a well drained soil on uplands. Areas of this soil 
are 5 to more than 100 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 22 
inches, is dark brown silty clay loam. Below this, to a 
depth of about 80 inches, the soil material is dark brown 
silt loam that has pale brown mottles in the lower part. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Calloway, 
Grenada, and Loring soils and small areas of soils that 
have slopes of more than 2 percent. 

This soil is very strongly acid to medium acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate. The available water capacity is very 
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high. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of erosion is slight. 
The surface layer is fairly easy to keep in good tilth, but 
it tends to crust. The rooting zone is deep, and it is 
easily penetrated by plant roots. 

About 95 percent of this soil is cultivated or is in 
pasture. The rest is used as woodland. This soil has 
good potential for cotton, corn, soybeans, small grain, 
and truck crops. Good management practices, such as 
returning crop residue to the soil, row arrangement, and 
minimum tillage are needed if this soil is in row crops. 
This soil also has good potential for pasture grasses, 
including improved bermudagrass and bahiagrass. Man- 
agement concerns include proper stocking, controlling 
grazing, and controlling weeds and brush. This soil has 
good potential for cherrybark oak, loblolly pine, and 
yellow-poplar. There are no significant limitations for 
woodland management. 

This soil has fair potential for most urban uses. Low 
strength is a limitation that can easily be overcome by 
good design and careful installation. Capability unit |-1; 
woodland suitability group 107. 

MeB2—Memphis silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. This is a well drained soil on uplands. Areas of 
this soil range from 5 to 100 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 6 
inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 22 inches, is dark 
brown silty clay loam. Below this, to a depth of about 80 
inches, the soil material is dark brown silt loam that has 
pale brown mottles in the lower part. In places the sur- 
face layer has been thinned by erosion and is mixed with 
subsoil material, and a few rills and shallow gullies have 
formed. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Calloway, 
Grenada, and Loring soils and small areas of soils that 
have slopes of more than 5 percent. 

This soil is very strongly acid to medium acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate. The available water capacity is very 
high. Runoff is slow to medium, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is slight to moderate. The surface layer is fairly easy 
to keep in good tilth, but it tends to crust. The rooting 
Zone is deep, and it is easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Most of this soil is cultivated or is in pasture. A small 
acreage is used as woodland. This soil has good poten- 
tial for cotton, corn, soybeans, small grain, and truck 
crops. The hazard of erosion is moderate if cultivated 
crops are grown. The return of crop residue to the soil 
helps maintain good tilth. Minimum tillage, stripcropping, 
terracing, and grassed waterways are practices that help 
reduce the amount of erosion when the soil is in row 
crops. This soil has good potential for pasture grasses, 
including improved bermudagrass and bahiagrass. Man- 
agement concerns include proper stocking, controlling 
grazing, and controlling weeds and brush. 

This soil has good potential for cherrybark oak, loblolly 
pine, and yellow-poplar. There are no significant limita- 
tions for woodland management. 
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This soil has fair potential for most urban uses. Low 
strength is a limitation, but it can easily be overcome by 
good design and careful installation procedures. Capabil- 
ity unit lle-1; woodland suitability group 107. 

MeC2—Memphis silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. This is a well drained soil on uplands. Areas of 
this soil range from 5 to 150 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 6 
inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 22 inches, is dark 
brown silty clay loam. Below this, to a depth of about 80 
inches, is dark brown silt loam that has pale brown 
mottles in the lower part. In places erosion has removed 
much of the original surface layer and shallow gullies 
have formed. In some areas there are a few deep gul- 
lies. 

Included in mapping are a few areas where erosion is 
more severe and where gullies impede the operation of 
farm machinery. Also included are some areas of Loring 
soils. 

This soil is very strongly acid to medium acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate. The available water capacity is very 
high. Runoff is medium, and erosion is a hazard. The 
surface layer is fairly easy to keep in good tilth, but it 
tends to crust. The rooting zone is deep and easily 
penetrated by plant roots. 

Most of this soil is used for row crops or is in pasture. 
A small acreage is used as woodland. This soil has fair 
potential for cotton, soybeans, corn, and small grain. The 
hazard of erosion is moderate to severe if cultivated 
crops are grown. The return of crop residue to the soil 
helps maintain good tilth. Minimum tillage, stripcropping, 
terracing, and grassed waterways are practices that help 
reduce erosion where the soil is in row crops. This soil 
has good potential for pasture grasses, including im- 
proved bermudagrass and bahiagrass. Management con- 
cerns include proper stocking, controlling grazing, and 
controlling weeds and brush. 

This soil has good potential for cherrybark oak, loblolly 
pine, and yellow-poplar. There are no significant limita- 
tions for woodland management. 

This soil has fair potential for most urban uses. Low 
strength is a limitation, but it can be overcome easily by 
good design and careful installation procedures. Capabil- 
ity unit Ille-2; woodland suitability group 107. 

MeD2—Memphis silt loam, 8 to 17 percent slopes, 
eroded. This is a well drained soil on uplands. Areas of 
this soil range from 5 to 400 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 6 
inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 22 inches, is dark 
brown silty clay loam. Below this, to a depth of about 80 
inches, is dark brown silt loam that has pale brown 
mottles in the lower part. In places the surface layer has 
been thinned by erosion and is mixed with subsoil mate- 
rial, and a few rills and shallow gullies have formed. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Lexington, 
Loring, and Natchez soils. Also included are small areas 
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of soils that have slopes of more than 17 percent and 
areas of soils that have slopes of less than 8 percent. 

This soil is very strongly acid to medium acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate. The available water capacity is very 
high. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
severe. The surface layer is fairly easy to keep in good 
tilth, but it tends to crust. The rooting zone is deep and 
easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Most of this soil is used for woodland or is in pasture. 
A small acreage is in row crops. Because of steepness 
of slopes and the severe hazard of erosion, this soil has 
poor potential for cultivated crops. This soil has fair po- 
tential for pasture grasses, including bermudagrass and 
bahiagrass. Management concerns include proper stock- 
ing, controlling grazing, and controlling weeds and brush. 

This soil has good potential for cherrybark oak, loblolly 
pine, and yellow-poplar. There are no significant limita- 
tions for woodland management. 

This soil has fair potential for urban uses. Low 
strength and slope are the main limitations, but they can 
be overcome by good design and careful installation 
procedures. Capability unit Vle-4; woodland suitability 
group 107. 

MeD3—Memphis silt loam, 8 to 17 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. This is a well drained soil on uplands. 
Areas of this soil range from 10 to 300 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 6 
inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 22 inches, is dark 
brown silty clay loam. Below this, to a depth of about 80 
inches, is dark brown silt loam that has pale brown 
mottles in the lower part. In most areas the surface layer 
has been thinned by erosion. Rills and shallow gullies 
are common, and a few deep gullies have formed. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Lexington, 
Loring, Natchez, and Providence soils. Also included are 
a few areas where the slope exceeds 17 percent. 

This soil is very strongly acid to medium acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate. The available water capacity is very 
high. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
severe. The surface layer is fairly easy to keep in good 
tilth, but it tends to crust. The rooting zone is deep and 
easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Most of this soil is in pasture and trees. A few acres 
are idle. This soil has poor potential for crops because of 
steep slopes and the hazard of erosion. It has fair to 
poor potential for pasture grasses, including improved 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass. Management concerns 
include proper stocking, controlling weeds and brush, 
and proper grazing. Steepness of slopes and gullies are 
the main limitations for equipment use in pasture man- 
agement. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine. Steep 
side slopes of gullies contribute to the hazard of erosion, 
and they interfere with the operation of logging equip- 
ment. 

This soil has fair potential for urban use. Low strength 
and steep slopes are the main limitations, but they can 
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be overcome by good design and careful installation 
procedures. Capability unit Vle-1; woodland suitability 
group 107. 

Mg—Memphis-Udorthents complex, gullied. This 
complex consists of very severely eroded soils, mostly in 
the western part of the county (fig. 8). Areas of this 
complex range from 15 to 160 acres in size. The pattern 
of Memphis soils and Udorthents soils in gullies is so 
complex that these soils cannot be mapped separately 
at the scale used. Slopes are about 10 to 35 percent. 

Memphis soils make up about 51 percent of each 
mapped area. They are on ridgetops and side slopes. 
Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 6 
inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 22 inches, is dark 
brown silty clay loam. Below this, to a depth of about 80 
inches, the soil material is dark brown silt loam that has 
pale brown mottles in the lower part. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Lexington, 
Loring, and Natchez soils. 

Memphis soils are very strongly acid to medium acid. 
Permeability is moderate. The available water capacity is 
very high. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of erosion 
is very severe. The rooting zone is deep and is easily 
penetrated by plant roots. 

The Udorthents soils make up 38 percent of the com- 
plex. They are loamy and have a large amount of silt. 
Many of the wide gullies are U-shaped and have a nearly 
flat bottom in which there are stratified accumulations of 
silt and sand. These accumulations range to about 40 
inches in depth, and they vary in amounts of silt and 
sand but are dominantly silt. Many of the gully floors 
have been stabilized with trees and a dense growth of 
understory plants similar to flood plain vegetation. The 
gully walls, which range from 2 to 30 feet in height, are 
almost vertical and in most places are bare. In some 
areas progressive erosion has cut through the mantle of 
silty material and exposed sandy material. Some of the 
gullies that are less than about 5 feet deep are V-shaped 
and have little or no accumulation of material on the 
gully floor. The soils in the gullied areas are strongly acid 
to moderately alkaline. The available water capacity and 
permeability vary. Runoff is rapid. 

This complex has poor potential for row crops, 
grasses, and legumes because of the severe hazard of 
erosion. Some areas, where gullies are less than about 4 
feet deep and slopes are less than 15 percent, can be 
smoothed and used for pasture. Establishing adapted 
grasses and legumes, using large amounts of fertilizers, 
and controlling grazing are necessary. Without careful 
management, the area will revert to gullies within a short 
time. 

Memphis soils have good potential for cherrybark oak, 
loblolly pine, and yellow-poplar. In areas that are not 
severely eroded, woodland production is expected to be 
as good as that on Memphis soils. Pine trees and adapt- 
ed hardwoods are generally suited to gullied areas, but 
production varies. Onsite investigation is needed to 
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make accurate recommendations. The steep side slopes 
of gullies are an erosion hazard, and they interfere with 
the operation of logging equipment. 

This complex has poor potential for urban use. Land- 
slides on steep slopes are a potential hazard. Low 
strength, steep slopes, and deep gullies are the main 
limitations. They can be partially overcome by good 
design and careful installation procedures. Grading, fill- 
ing, shaping, and smoothing modify the landscape for 
urban use. Memphis part in capability unit Vile-1 and 
woodland suitability group 108. Udorthents not assigned 
to a capability unit or a woodland suitablity group. 

MN—Memphis-Natchez-Riedtown association, hilly. 
This association consists of well drained soils on uplands 
and moderately well drained soils on narrow flood plains. 
Areas of this map unit range from 160 to more than 
1,000 acres in size. Slopes range from 10 to 30 percent. 
The landscape is hilly, characterized by narrow ridge- 
tops, generally less than 300 feet wide, and steep side 
slopes that are dissected by many short drainageways 
and intermittent streams that form narrow flood plains. 

The Memphis soils are mainly on ridgetops and upper 
parts of side slopes. Natchez soils are on the steeper 
side slopes. Riedtown soils are on the narrow flood 
plains. Eroded spots, shallow gullies, and, occasionally, a 
deep gully are in many areas. 

The well drained Memphis and similar soils make up 
about 62 percent of this map unit; Natchez soils, about 
22 percent; and Riedtown and similar soils, about 15 
percent. The rest is soils of minor extent. The pattern 
and extent of Memphis, Natchez, and Riedtown soils are 
fairly uniform throughout. Each area outlined on the map 
consists of each of these soils and generally one or 
more of the minor soils, 

Typically, the surface layer of a Memphis soil is brown 
silt loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 
22 inches, is dark brown silty clay loam. Below this, to a 
depth of about 80 inches, the soil material is dark brown 
silt loam that has pale brown mottles in the lower part. 

Memphis soils are very strongly acid to medium acid. 
The available water capacity is very high. Permeability is 
moderate. Runoff is very rapid, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is severe. The rooting zone is deep and is easily 
penetrated by plant roots. 

Typically, the surface layer of a Natchez soil is dark 
grayish brown silt loam about 3 inches thick. The subsur- 
face layer, to a depth of about 7 inches, is brown silt 
loam. The subsoil, to a depth of more than 72 inches, is 
yellowish brown or brown silt loam. 

Natchez soils are strongly acid to neutral in the upper 
part of the profile and neutral to moderately alkaline in 
the lower part. Permeability is moderate. The available 
water capacity is very high. Runoff is rapid. The rooting 
zone is deep and is easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Typically, the surface layer of a Riedtown soil is dark 
brown silt loam about 7 inches thick. The next layer, to a 
depth of 27 inches, is dark brown silt loam that has 
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grayish brown mottles. This is underlain, to a depth of 
about 80 inches, by grayish brown to dark gray silt loam 
that has brown mottles. 

Riedtown soils are strongly acid to neutral in the sur- 
face layer and medium acid to moderately alkaline in the 
subsoil. Permeability is moderate. Runoff is slow, and the 
available water capacity is very high. The rooting zone is 
deep and is easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Most of the soils of this map unit are used as wood- 
land. A few small areas are in pasture. Because of the 
steepness of slope and the severe hazard of erosion, 
the soils should not be used for row crops. The soils 
should be kept under permanent vegetation. They have 
poor to fair potential for grasses and legumes. When 
these soils are used as pasture, management concerns 
include proper stocking, controlling weeds and brush, 
and proper grazing. Steepness of slopes and hillside 
drainageways are limitations to equipment use in pasture 
management. 

The soils in this map unit have good potential for 
cherrybark oak, loblolly pine, sweetgum, and yellow 
poplar. Because of steep slopes, there is an erosion 
hazard. The many hillside drainageways occasionally 
limit the operation of machinery. Soils on the narrow 
flood plains restrict the use of machinery during wet 
periods. 

These soils have poor potential for urban uses. Land- 
slides are a potential hazard on steep slopes. Low 
strength and steep slopes are the main limitations, but 
they can be partially overcome by good design and care- 
ful installation procedures. Grading, filling, shaping, and 
smoothing modify the landscape for urban use. Soils on 
the narrow flood plains are subject to overflow. Memphis 
part in capability unit Vie-1, woodland suitability group 
108; Natchez part in capability unit Vle-1, woodland suit- 
ability group 118; and Riedtown part in capability unit Ilw- 
1, woodland suitability group 1w5. 

Oa—Oaklimeter silt loam. This is a moderately well 
drained soil on flood plains. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 6 
inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil, to a depth of 
about 28 inches, is silt loam that is dark yellowish brown 
in the upper part and has brown and gray mottles below. 
The lower part of the subsoil, to a depth of about 72 
inches, is silt loam that is mottled brown and gray. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Ariel, Ried- 
town, and McRaven soils. 

This soil is strongly acid to very strongly acid. The 
available water capacity is very high, and permeability is 
moderate. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of erosion is 
slight. Flooding of brief duration is common under normal 
conditions, mostly in winter and spring. The surface layer 
is fairly easy to keep in good tilth, but it tends to crust. 
The rooting zone is deep and is easily penetrated by 
plant roots. 

About 80 percent of this soil is cultivated or used as 
pasture. The rest is used as woodland. This soil has 
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good potential for cotton, soybeans, and small grain. 
Good management practices, such as returning crop res- 
idue to the soil, row arrangement, and using surface field 
ditches to remove excess surface water are needed if 
this soil is in row crops. This soil has good potential for 
pasture grasses, including improved bermudagrass. Man- 
agement concerns include proper stocking, controlling 
grazing, and controlling weeds and brush. 

This soil has good potential for green ash, loblolly 
pine, eastern cottonwood, sweetgum, and American 
sycamore. There are no significant limitations for wood- 
land management. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses be- 
cause of flooding and wetness. Potential for urban use is 
fair if the soil is protected from flooding. Capability unit 
\lw-2; woodland suitability group 107. 

OK—Oaklimeter-Ariel association. This association 
consists of moderately well drained and well drained 
soils in a regular and repeating pattern. It is on the 
western side of the county, adjacent to the Big Black 
River. The landscape is dissected by many drains, a few 
oxbow lakes, and old river runs with natural levees. Oak- 
limeter soils are moderately well drained and are gener- 
ally in the flatter areas between the streams, old 
sloughs, and oxbow lakes. The Ariel soils are well 
drained and are on slightly higher elevations adjacent to 
channels, sloughs, and oxbow lakes. Areas of this asso- 
ciation range from 160 to 500 acres in size. Slopes are 0 
to 2 percent. 

Oaklimeter soils make up 51 percent of the map unit 
and Ariel soils, 46 percent. The rest is Adler and McRa- 
ven soils and soils that are similar to Oaklimeter soils 
except that they have a more clayey subsoil and are in 
old sloughs and depressions that are covered with water 
much of the year. 

Typically, the surface layer of an Oaklimeter soil is 
brown silt loam about 6 inches thick. The upper part of 
the subsoil, to a depth of about 28 inches, is silt loam 
that is dark yellowish brown in the upper part and has 
brown and gray mottles below. The lower part of the 
subsoil, to a depth of about 72 inches, is silt loam that is 
mottled brown and gray. 

Oaklimeter soils are strongly acid to very strongly acid. 
The available water capacity is very high, and permeabil- 
ity is moderate. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of erosion 
is slight. The surface layer is fairly easy to keep in good 
tilth, but it tends to crust. The rooting zone is deep and 
easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Typically, the surface layer of an Ariel soil is dark 
brown silt loam about 4 inches thick. This is underlain, to 
a depth of about 36 inches, by brown silt loam that has 
grayish mottles in the lower part. Below this, to a depth 
of 40 inches, the soil material is pale brown silt loam that 
has gray and brown mottles. This is underlain, to a depth 
of about 72 inches, by dark brown silt loam that has gray 
mottles or brown and gray mottles. 
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Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. The 
available water capacity is very high, and permeability is 
moderately slow. Runoff is slow, and the hazard of ero- 
sion is slight. 

Most areas of this map unit are used as woodland. 
The potential for grasses and legumes is fair, and select- 
ed areas can be used for pasture in summer. Livestock 
should be moved to a higher elevation when floods are a 
threat. 

The soils of this map unit have good potential for 
cherrybark oak, eastern cottonwood, loblolly pine, Nuttall 
oak, sweetgum, water oak, and yellow-poplar. The use of 
equipment is restricted during periods of flooding and 
wetness. Using special equipment and logging during 
drier seasons can overcome this equipment problem. 

The soils of this map unit have poor potential for 
farming and urban uses. Flooding and wetness are the 
main limitations. These can be overcome only by major 
flood control and drainage measures. Capability unit |Vw- 
1; woodland suitability group 1w8. 

Pa—Pits. This miscellaneous area consists of gravel 
pits, sand pits, and borrow pits that are scattered 
throughout the county. These pits are open excavations 
from which gravel, sand, and clay have been removed. 
Depth to these materials ranges from 0 to 15 or more 
feet. 

Gravel pits are pits from which gravelly material has 
been excavated for use in roads, driveways, and parking 
areas. Some pits are fairly high in clay content, and the 
material is locally called clay gravel. The gravel is sever- 
al feet thick. 

Sand pits are pits from which sandy material has been 
excavated for use in building roads, filling in lots, improv- 
ing building sites, and improving the tilth of soils in resi- 
dential areas. These sand pits are mainly in the eastern 
part of the county in areas of Smithdale soils. There are 
also a few sand pits along the Pearl River. 

Also included are areas where clay has been excavat- 
ed for special uses, such as making bricks and other 
building materials. There are a few areas from which silty 
material was excavated for use as fill material in con- 
structing Interstate 20. 

Some abandoned pits are reverting to woodland. A 
few places have a good stand of pine trees. 

In the open pits, the soil material supports low quality 
grass and trees. Most of this vegetation is useful only for 
erosion control. Many areas of this map unit are bare of 
vegetation. Pits have poor potential for cropland, pas- 
ture, woodland, and urban use. 

PoB2—Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. This is a moderately well drained soil that has a 
fragipan. It is on uplands. Areas of this soil range from 5 
to 100 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 4 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 24 
inches, is strong brown silty clay loam or silt loam. It is 
underlain by a compact and brittle fragipan to a depth of 
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57 inches. The upper part of the fragipan is yellowish 
brown silt loam, and the lower part is brown loam that 
has mottles. The underlying material is light yellowish 
brown loam that has red and brown mottles. In places 
the surface layer has been thinned by erosion and is 
mixed with subsoil material, and a few rills and shallow 
gullies have formed. 

Included in mapping are a few small areas of Byram, 
Grenada, and Loring soils and small areas of soils that 
have slope of more than 5 percent. 

This soil is medium acid to very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate in the upper part and moderately slow 
in the fragipan. The available water capacity is medium. 
Runoff is slow to medium. The soil is fairly easy to keep 
in good tilth and can be cultivated throughout a fairly 
wide range of moisture content. It tends to crust if left 
bare. The fragipan restricts the rooting depth and limits 
the amount of water available to plants. 

Most areas of this map unit are used for row crops or 
pasture. This soil has good potential for cotton, soy- 
beans, corn, and small grain (fig. 9). The hazard of ero- 
sion is moderate if cultivated crops are grown. The 
teturn of crop residue to the soil helps maintain good 
tilth. Minimum tillage, stripcropping, terracing, and 
grassed waterways help reduce the amount of erosion 
when the soil is in row crops. This soil has good poten- 
tial for pasture grasses, including improved bermuda- 
grass and bahiagrass. Management concerns include 
Proper stocking, controlling grazing, and controlling 
weeds and brush. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine, Shumard 
oak, and sweetgum. There are no significant limitations 
to woodland use and management. 

This soil has fair potential for most urban uses. Low 
strength is a limitation, but it can be overcome by good 
design and careful installation procedures. The fragipan 
severely limits the use of this soil as a septic tank ab- 
sorption field. Increasing the size of the absorption field 
should be considered. Capability unit Ile-2; woodland 
suitability group 207. 

PoC2—Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. This is a moderately well drained soil that has a 
fragipan. It is on uplands. Areas of this soil range from 5 
to 100 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 4 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 24 
inches, is strong brown silty clay loam or silt loam. This 
is underlain by a compact and brittle fragipan to a depth 
of 57 inches. The upper part of the fragipan is yellowish 
brown silt loam and the lower part is brown loam that 
has mottles. The underlying material is light yellowish 
brown loam that has red and brown mottles. In places 
the surface layer has been thinned by erosion and is 
mixed with subsoil material, and a few rills and shallow 
gullies have formed. 
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Included in mapping are a few small areas of Byram, 
Kisatchie, and Loring soils and small areas where the 
slope exceeds 8 percent. 

This soil is medium acid to very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate in the upper part but moderately slow 
in the fragipan. The available water capacity is medium. 
Runoff is medium. The soil is fairly easy to keep in good 
tilth and can be cultivated throughout a fairly wide range 
of moisture content. It tends to crust if left bare. The 
fragipan restricts the rooting depth and limits the amount 
of water available to plants. 

Most areas of this map unit are used for row crops or 
pasture. This soil has fair potential for cotton, soybeans, 
corn, and small grain. The hazard of erosion is moderate 
to severe if cultivated crops are grown. The return of 
crop residue to the soil helps maintain good tilth. Mini- 
mum tillage, stripcropping, terracing, and grassed water- 
ways help reduce the amount of erosion when the soil is 
in row crops. This soil has good potential for pasture 
grasses, including improved bermudagrass and bahia- 
grass. Management concerns include proper stocking, 
controlling grazing, and controlling weeds and brush. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine, Shumard 
oak, and sweetgum. There are no significant limitations 
to woodland use and management. 

This soil has fair potential for most urban uses. Low 
strength is a limitation, but it can be overcome by good 
design and careful installation procedures. The fragipan 
severely limits the use of this soil as a septic tank ab- 
sorption field. Increasing the size of the absorption field 
should be considered. Capability unit Ille-1; woodland 
suitability group 207. 

PoC3—Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. This is a moderately well drained soil 
that has a fragipan. It is on uplands. Areas of this soil 
range in size from 5 to 40 inches. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 4 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 24 
inches, is strong brown silty clay loam or silt loam. This 
is underlain by a compact and brittle fragipan to a depth 
of 57 inches. The upper part of the fragipan is yellowish 
brown silt loam, and the lower part is brown loam that 
has mottles. The underlying material is light yellowish 
brown loam that has red and brown mottles. In most 
areas the surface layer has been thinned by erosion. 
Rills and shallow gullies are common, and a few deep 
gullies have formed. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Kisatchie and 
Loring soils. Also included are small areas of soils that 
have slopes of more than 8 percent and areas where 
erosion is less severe. 

This soil is medium acid to very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate in the upper part but moderately slow 
in the fragipan. The available water capacity is medium. 
Runoff is medium to rapid. Tilth is fair because of the 
severe hazard of erosion. The soil can be cultivated 
throughout a fairly wide range of moisture content. It 
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tends to crust and pack if left bare, and it becomes hard 
when dry. The fragipan restricts the rooting depth and 
limits the amount of water available to plants. 

Most areas of this map unit are in pasture, and some 
areas are in row crops and trees. This soil has poor 
potential for row crops and small grains. The potential is 
limited because of erosion. Further loss by erosion is 
probable if cultivated crops are grown. The return of crop 
residue to the soil helps improve tilth. Minimum tillage, 
stripcropping, rotation with grasses, terracing, and 
grassed waterways help reduce the amount of erosion 
when the soil is in crops. 

This soil has good potential for pasture grasses, in- 
cluding improved bermudagrass and bahiagrass. Man- 
agement concerns include proper stocking, controlling 
grazing, and controlling weeds and brush. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine. There are 
no significant limitations to woodland use and manage- 
ment. 

This soil has fair potential for most urban uses. Low 
strength is a limitation, but it can be overcome by good 
design and careful installation procedures. The fragipan 
severely limits the use of this soil as a septic tank ab- 
sorption field. Increasing the size of the absorption field 
should be considered. Capability unit IVe-2; woodland 
suitability group 207. 

PoD2—Providence silt loam, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes, eroded. This is a moderately well drained soil 
that has a fragipan. It is on uplands. Areas of this soil 
range from 5 to 75 acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 4 inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 24 
inches, is strong brown silty clay loam or silt loam. This 
is underlain, to a depth of 57 inches, by a compact and 
brittle fragipan that is yellowish brown silt loam in the 
upper part and brown loam with mottles in the lower 
part. The underlying material is light yellowish brown 
loam mottled in shades of red and brown. In places the 
surface layer has been thinned by erosion and is mixed 
with subsoil material, and a few rills and shallow gullies 
have formed. 

Included in mapping are a few small areas of Kisat- 
chie, Loring, and Smithdale soils and small areas where 
the slope exceeds 15 percent. 

This soil is medium acid to very strongly acid. Perme- 
ability is moderate in the upper part and moderately slow 
in the fragipan. The available water capacity is medium. 
Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is severe. The 
soil is fairly easy to keep in good tilth and can be culti- 
vated throughout a fairly wide range of moisture content. 
It tends to crust if left bare. The fragipan restricts the 
rooting depth and limits the amount of water available to 
plants. 

Most areas of this map unit are in pasture. A few 
areas are in crops, and some are used as woodland. 

This soil has poor potential for crops because of steep 
slopes and the hazard of erosion. It has fair potential for 
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pasture grasses, including improved bermudagrass and 
bahiagrass. Management concerns include proper stock- 
ing, controlling weeds and brush, and proper grazing. 

This soil has good potential for cherrybark oak, loblolly 
pine (fig. 10), shortleaf pine, sweetgum, and water oak. 
There are no significant limitations to woodland use and 
management. 

This soil has fair potential for urban use. Low strength 
and slope are the main limitations, but they can be 
overcome by good design and careful installation proce- 
dures. The fragipan severely limits the use of this soil as 
a septic tank absorption field. Increasing the size of the 
absorption field should be considered. Capability unit 
Vle-4; woodland suitability group 207. 

PrE—Providence-Smithdale complex, 8 to 20 per- 
cent slopes. This complex consists of small areas of 
Providence and Smithdale soils that are so intermingled 
that they could not be separated at the scale of map- 
ping. It ranges from 20 to 160 acres in size. The topog- 
raphy is hilly, characterized by narrow ridgetops and 
steep side slopes that are dissected by numerous short 
drainageways. Providence soils are on the ridgetops and 
upper part of side slopes. Smithdale soils are on the side 
slopes. In places there are a few eroded spots, shallow 
gullies, and, occasionally, deep gullies. 

The moderately well drained Providence soils make up 
about 41 percent of this complex, and the well drained 
Smithdale soils, about 35 percent. The rest is Loring and 
Kisatchie soils and moderately well drained soils on 
flood plains. The two dominant soils and one or more 
minor soils are in each mapped area. 

Typically, the surface layer of a Providence soil is dark 
brown silt loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil, to a 
depth of 24 inches, is strong brown silty clay loam or silt 
loam. This is underlain by a compact and brittle fragipan, 
to a depth of 57 inches, that is yellowish brown silt loam 
in the upper part and brown loam that has mottles in the 
lower part. The underlying material is light yellowish 
brown loam that has red and brown mottles. 

These soils are medium acid to very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate in the upper part but moderate- 
ly slow in the fragipan. The available water capacity is 
medium. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
severe. The fragipan restricts the rooting depth and limits 
the amount of water available to plants. 

Typically, the surface layer of a Smithdale soil is dark 
grayish brown sandy loam about 3 inches thick. This is 
underlain by yellowish brown to brown sandy loam to a 
depth of about 11 inches. The next layer, to a depth of 
41 inches, is yellowish red sandy clay loam. Below this, 
to a depth of about 85 inches, is a layer of red to 
yellowish red sandy loam. 

Smithdale soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water capac- 
ity is high. Runoff is rapid, and the erosion hazard is 
severe. The rooting zone is deep and easily penetrated 
by plant roots. 
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Most areas of this complex are used as woodland. A 
few acres are in pasture. 

This complex is not recommended for row crops be- 
cause of the steepness of slope and the severe hazard 
of erosion. It should be kept under permanent vegeta- 
tion. The soils have poor to fair potential for grasses and 
legumes. If the soils are used for pasture, management 
concerns include proper stocking, controlling weeds and 
brush, and proper grazing. Steepness of slopes and hill- 
side drainageways are limitations to equipment use in 
pasture management. 

This complex has fair potential for urban uses. Low 
strength and steep slopes are the main limitations, but 
they can be overcome by good design and careful instal- 
lation procedures. Grading, filling, shaping, and smooth- 
ing modify the landscape for urban use. The fragipan in 
the Providence soils severely limits the use of these soils 
as a septic tank absorption field. Increasing the size of 
the absorption field should be considered. Providence 
part in capability unit Vle-2, woodland suitability group 
207; Smithdale part in capability unit Vle-2, woodland 
suitability group 202. 

PS—Providence-Smithdale association, hilly. This 
association consists of moderately well drained and well 
drained soils in a regular and repeating pattern. The 
landscape is hilly with narrow ridgetops generally less 
than 300 feet wide and side slopes dissected by fre- 
quent, short drainageways. Slopes range from 10 to 40 
percent. Providence soils are on the ridgetops and upper 
part of side slopes. Smithdale soils are on the side 
slopes. In some places there are eroded spots, shallow 
gullies, and, occasionally, deep gullies. Areas range from 
160 to more than 600 acres in size. 

The moderately well drained Providence soils make up 
about 40 percent of this map unit, and the well drained 
Smithdale soils make up about 30 percent. The rest is 
Kisatchie, Lexington, and Loring soils on uplands and 
somewhat poorly drained and moderately well drained 
soils in narrow drainageways. 

Typically, the surface layer of a Providence soil is dark 
brown silt loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil, to a 
depth of 24 inches, is strong brown silty clay loam or silt 
loam. This is underlain by a compact and brittle fragipan, 
to a depth of 57 inches, that is yellowish brown silt loam 
in the upper part and brown loam that has mottles in the 
lower part. The underlying material is light yellowish 
brown loam that has red and brown mottles. 

These soils are medium acid to very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate in the upper part and moderate- 
ly slow in the fragipan. The available water capacity is 
medium. Runoff is rapid, and the erosion hazard is 
severe. The fragipan restricts the rooting depth and limits 
the amount of water available to plants. 

Typically, the surface layer of a Smithdale soil is dark 
grayish brown sandy loam about 3 inches thick. This is 
underlain by yellowish brown to brown sandy loam to a 
depth of about 11 inches. The next layer, to a depth of 
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41 inches, is yellowish red sandy clay loam. Below this, 
to a depth of about 85 inches, is a layer of red to 
yellowish red sandy loam. 

These soils are strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water capac- 
ity is high. Runoff is rapid, and the hazard of erosion is 
severe. The rooting zone is deep and easily penetrated 
by plant roots. 

Most areas of this map unit are used as woodland. A 
few acres are in pasture. 

The soils in this map unit are not suitable for row 
crops because of the steepness of slope and the severe 
hazard of erosion. They should be kept under permanent 
vegetation. The soils have poor to fair potential for 
grasses and legumes. If this map unit is used for pas- 
ture, management concerns include proper stocking, 
controlling weeds and brush, and controlling grazing. 
Steepness of slopes and hillside drainageways are limita- 
tions to equipment use in pasture management. 

The soils in this map unit have good potential for 
loblolly pine, Shumard oak, and sweetgum. Slopes are 
strong enough to result in an erosion hazard. Because of 
the many hillside drainageways operating machinery is 
difficult. 

The soils in this map unit have poor potential for urban 
uses. Low strength and steep slopes are the main limita- 
tions, but they can be overcome by good design and 
careful installation procedures. Grading, filling, shaping, 
and smoothing modify the landscape for urban use. The 
fragipan of the Providence soils severely limits the use of 
these soils as a septic tank absorption field. Increasing 
the size of the absorption field should be considered. 
Providence part in capability unit Vle-2, woodland suit- 
ability group 207; Smithdale part in capability unit Vle-2, 
woodland suitability group 202. 

Re—Riedtown silt loam. This is a moderately well 
drained soil on flood plains. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 7 inches thick. The next layer, extending to a 
depth of 27 inches, is dark brown silt loam that has 
grayish brown mottles. The layer below this, extending to 
a depth of 33 inches, is mottled brown and grayish 
brown silt loam. This layer is underlain, to a depth of 
about 80 inches, by grayish brown to dark gray silt loam 
that has brown mottles. 

The Riedtown soil is strongly acid to neutral in the 
surface layer and medium acid to moderately alkaline in 
the subsoil. The available water capacity is very high. 
Permeability is moderate. Runoff is slow, and the erosion 
hazard is slight. Flooding of brief duration is common 
under normal conditions in winter and spring. The sur- 
face layer is fairly easy to keep in good tilth, but it tends 
to crust. The rooting zone is deep and easily penetrated 
by plant roots. 

About 80 percent of this soil is cultivated or is used as 
pasture. The rest is used as woodland. This soil has 
good potential for cotton, soybeans, and small grain. 
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Good management practices, such as returning crop res- 
idue to the soil, row arrangement, and the use of field 
ditches to remove excess surface water are needed if 
this soil is in row crops. This soil has good potential for 
pasture grasses, including improved bermudagrass. Man- 
agement concerns include proper stocking, controlling 
grazing, and controlling weeds and brush. 

This soil has good potential for growing hardwoods, 
including American sycamore, eastern cottonwood, 
green ash, sweetgum, and yellow poplar. There are no 
significant limitations to woodland management. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses be- 
cause it is subject to flooding and wetness; it has fair 
potential for urban uses if it is protected from flooding. 
Capability unit Ilw-1; woodland suitability group 104. 

SeB2—Siwell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. This is a moderately well drained silty soil over 
clayey material. It is on uplands that fringe the Jackson 
metropolitan area. Areas of this soil range from 10 to 30 
acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 4 inches thick. This is underlain by brown silty clay 
loam to a depth of 21 inches. The next layer, to a depth 
of 30 inches, is yellowish brown silty clay loam that has 
grayish mottles. The layer below this, extending to a 
depth of 39 inches, is silty clay loam that has brown and 
gray mottles. The next layer, to a depth of 72 inches, is 
clay that has brown and gray mottles. Erosion has re- 
moved much of the original surface layer, and shallow 
gullies have formed in some areas. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Byram, Loring, 
and Providence soils. Also included are some severely 
eroded areas that have clay near the surface, and a few 
areas that have slopes of more than 5 percent. 

This soil is medium acid to very strongly acid in the 
upper part and neutral to moderately alkaline in the 
lower part. Permeability is moderate in the upper part 
and very slow in the lower part. The available water 
capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the erosion 
hazard is moderate. The soil is easy to keep in good tilth 
and can be cultivated throughout a fairly wide range of 
moisture content. it tends to crust if left bare. 

Most of this soil is in small holdings adjacent to Jack- 
son. Small areas are in crops, pasture, and woodland. A 
fairly large acreage is idle. This soil has good potential 
for cotton, corn, soybeans, small grains, and truck crops. 
It has good potential for pasture grasses, including im- 
proved bermudagrass and bahiagrass. Management con- 
cerns include proper stocking, controlling grazing, and 
controlling weeds and brush. 

This soil has good potential for lawn plants, including 
sod grasses, trees, shrubs, and many annuals. It also 
has good potential for cherrybark oak, Shumard oak, 
loblolly pine, sweetgum, and yellow-poplar. There are no 
significant limitations to woodland use or management. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses. The 
very high shrink-swell potential and low strength are limi- 
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tations, but they can be partly overcome by good design 
and careful installation procedures. The clay in the lower 
part of the subsoil is a severe limitation for septic tank 
absorption fields. Community sanitary facilities should be 
used. Capability unit Ile-2; woodland suitability group 
307. 

SeC2—Siwell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. This is a moderately well drained silty soil over 
clayey material. It is on uplands that fringe the metropoli- 
tan Jackson area. Areas of this soil range from 5 to 80 
acres in size. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown silt loam 
about 4 inches thick. It is underlain by brown silty clay 
loam to a depth of 21 inches. The next layer, to a depth 
of 30 inches, is yellowish brown silty clay loam that has 
grayish mottles. The layer below this, to a depth of 39 
inches, is silty clay loam that has brown and gray mot- 
tles. The next layer, to a depth of 72 inches, is clay that 
has brown and gray mottles. Erosion has removed much 
of the original surface layer, and shallow gullies have 
formed in some areas. In places there are a few deep 
gullies. 

Included in mapping are small areas of Byram, Loring, 
and Providence soils. Also included are some severely 
eroded areas that have clay near the surface, and a few 
areas that have slopes of more than 8 percent. 

This soil is medium acid to very strongly acid in the 
upper part and neutral to moderately alkaline in the 
lower part. Permeability is moderate in the upper part 
and very slow in the lower part. The available water 
capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the erosion 
hazard is moderate. This soil is easy to keep in good tilth 
and can be cultivated throughout a fairly wide range of 
moisture content. It tends to crust if left bare. 

Most of this soil is in small holdings adjacent to the 
metropolitan Jackson area. Small areas are in crops, 
pasture, and woodland. A fairly large acreage is idle. 
This soil has poor potential for crops. The hazard of 
erosion is severe if cultivated crops are grown. Minimum 
tillage, the use of cover crops including grasses and 
legumes, terracing, and grassed waterways help reduce 
runoff and control erosion. 

This soil has good potential for pasture grasses, in- 
cluding improved bermudagrass and bahiagrass. Man- 
agement concerns include proper stocking, controlling 
grazing, and controlling weeds and brush. This soil has 
good potential for lawn plants, including sod grasses, 
trees, shrubs, and many annuals. It also has good poten- 
tial for cherrybark oak, Shumard oak, loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, and yellow-poplar. There are no significant 
limitations to woodland use or management. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses. The 
very high shrink-swell potential and low strength are limi- 
tations, but they can be partially overcome by good 
design and careful installation. The clay in the lower part 
of the subsoil is a severe limitation for septic tank ab- 
sorption fields. Community sanitary facilities should be 
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used. Capability unit !Ve-2; woodland suitability group 
307. 


SuC—Siwell-Urban land complex, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes. This is a gently sloping and sloping, moderately 
well drained complex on uplands in the metropolitan 
Jackson area. It is made up of Siwell soil and Urban land 
in an intricate pattern of cuts and fills in areas of resi- 
dential buildings and other structures and streets and 
other public facilities. Most of the original soil profile has 
been so extensively altered that soil series are no longer 
identifiable. Areas of this complex range from 10 to 200 
acres in size. 

This complex is 40 percent Siwell silt loam and 35 
percent Urban land. The rest is made up of small areas 
of Byram, Grenada, Loring, and Providence soils and 
moderately well drained soils on narrow flood plains. 
Small areas that have slopes of more than 8 percent are 
also included. The Siwell soil and Urban land and one or 
more minor soils are in each mapped area. 

Typically, the Siwell soil is moderately well drained. 
The surface layer is dark brown silt loam about 4 inches 
thick. This layer is underlain by brown silty clay loam to a 
depth of 21 inches. The next layer, to a depth of 30 
inches, is yellowish brown silty clay loam that has gray- 
ish mottles. The layer below this, to a depth of 39 
inches, is silty clay loam that has brown and gray mot- 
tles. The next layer, to a depth of 72 inches, is clay that 
has brown and gray mottles. 

The Siwell soil is medium acid to very strongly acid in 
the upper part and neutral to moderately alkaline in the 
lower part. Permeability is moderate in the upper part 
and very slow in the lower part. The available water 
capacity is high. Runoff is medium, and the erosion 
hazard is moderate. The Siwell soil has good potential 
for lawn plants, including sod grasses, exotic trees, 
shrubs, and many annuals. 

The Siwell soil has good potential for native trees, 
including loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, white oak, southern 
red oak, cherrybark oak, redcedar, pecan, and sweet- 
gum. This soil is not used as cropland. 

The Siwell soil has poor potential for most urban uses. 
The very high shrink-swell potential and low strength are 
limitations, but they can be partially overcome by good 
design and careful installation procedures. The clay in 
the lower part of the subsoil is a severe limitation for 
septic tank absorption fields. Community sanitary facili- 
ties should be used. 

Urban land is mostly altered or reworked soil material 
that has no identifiable soil profile. It is used mostly as 
homesites and for adjoining streets, shopping centers, 
and other public service areas that have parking lots. 
Siwell part in woodland suitability group 307. 

SuD—Siwell-Urban land complex, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes. This is a sloping and strongly sloping complex 
on uplands in the metropolitan Jackson area. It is made 
up of Loring soil and Urban land in an intricate pattern of 
cuts and fills in areas of residential buildings and other 
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structures and streets and other public facilities. Most of 
the original soil profile has been so extensively altered 
that soil series are no longer identifiable. 

This complex is 40 percent Siwell silt loam and 35 
percent Urban land. The rest is made up of small areas 
of Byram, Grenada, Loring, and Providence soils and 
moderately well drained soils on narrow flood plains. 
Small areas where the slopes are more than 15 percent 
are also included. The Siwell soil and Urban land and 
one or more minor soils are in each mapped area. Areas 
of this complex range from 10 to 80 acres in size. 

Typically, the Siwell soil is moderately well drained. 
The surface layer is dark brown silt loam about 4 inches 
thick. This is underlain by brown silty clay loam to a 
depth of 21 inches. The next layer, to a depth of 30 
inches, is yellowish brown silty clay loam that has gray- 
ish mottles. Below this, to a depth of 39 inches, the layer 
is silty clay loam that has brown and gray mottles. The 
next layer, to a depth of 72 inches, is clay that has 
brown and gray mottles. 

The Siwell soil is medium acid to very strongly acid in 
the upper part and neutral to moderately alkaline in the 
lower part. Permeability is moderate in the upper part 
and very slow in the lower part. The available water 
capacity is high. Runoff is rapid, and the erosion hazard 
is severe in unprotected areas. 

The Siwell soil has good potential for lawn plants, 
including sod grasses, exotic trees, shrubs, and many 
annuals. It also has good potential for native trees, in- 
cluding loblolly pine, shortleaf pine, white oak, southern 
red oak, cherrybark oak, redcedar, pecan, and sweet- 
gum. This soil is not used as cropland. 

The Siwell soil has poor potential for most urban uses. 
The very high shrink-swell potential and low strength are 
limitations, but they can be partially overcome by good 
design and careful installation procedures. The clay in 
the lower part of the subsoil is a severe limitation for 
septic tank absorption fields. Community sanitary facili- 
ties should be used. 

Urban land is mostly altered or reworked soil material 
that has no identifiable soil profile. It is used mostly as 
homesites and for adjoining streets, shopping centers, 
and other public service areas that have parking lots. 
Siwell part in woodland suitability group 307. 

SW—Smithdale-Lexington-Memphis _ association, 
hilly. This association is made up of well drained soils in 
a regular and repeating pattern. These soils are hilly; 
they have narrow ridgetops and steep side slopes that 
are dissected by many drainageways. Slopes range from 
10 to 40 percent. Smithdale soil is on the mid and lower 
parts of side slopes, Lexington soil is on the upper part 
of side slopes, and Memphis soil is on the ridgetops. In 
some areas there are eroded spots, shallow gullies, and, 
occasionally, deep gullies. Areas of this map unit range 
from 160 to more than 1,000 acres in size. 

The well drained Smithdale soil makes up 39 percent 
of this association; the well drained Lexington soil, about 
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24 percent; and the well drained Memphis soil, about 15 
percent. The rest is made up of Kisatchie, Natchez, and 
Providence soils on uplands and moderately well drained 
and somewhat poorly drained soils in narrow drain- 
ageways. 

Typically, the Smithdale soil has a surface layer of 
dark grayish brown sandy loam about 3 inches thick. It is 
underlain to a depth of about 11 inches by yellowish 
brown to brown sandy loam. The next layer, to a depth 
of 41 inches, is yellowish red sandy clay loam. Below 
this, to a depth of about 85 inches, the soil material is 
red to yellowish red sandy loam. 

The Smithdale soil is strongly acid or very strongly 
acid. Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is high. Runoff is rapid, and the erosion hazard 
is severe. The root zone is deep and easily penetrated 
by plant roots. 

Typically, the Lexington soil has a surface layer of 
brown silt loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil, to a 
depth of about 35 inches, is dark brown or brown silt 
loam. The next layer, to a depth of 50 inches, is yellow- 
ish brown loam. The layer below this, to a depth of 80 
inches, is red sandy clay loam. 

The Lexington soil is medium acid or strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water capac- 
ity is high. Runoff is rapid, and the erosion hazard is 
severe. The rooting zone is deep and easily penetrated 
by plant roots. 

Typically, the Memphis soil has a surface layer that is 
dark brown silt loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil, to 
a depth of 22 inches, is dark brown silty clay loam. The 
layer below this, to a depth of about 80 inches, is dark 
brown silt loam that has pale brown mottles in the lower 
part. 

The Memphis soil is very strongly acid to medium acid. 
The available water capacity is very high. Permeability is 
moderate. Runoff is very rapid, and the erosion hazard is 
severe. The rooting zone is deep and easily penetrated 
by plant roots. 

Most of the soils in this map unit are used as wood- 
land. A small acreage is in pasture and row crops. Be- 
cause of the steepness of slope and the severe hazard 
of erosion, these soils are not suitable for row crops. 
They should be kept under permanent vegetation. They 
have poor to fair potential for grasses and legumes. If 
these soils are used for pasture, management concerns 
include proper stocking, controlling weeds and brush, 
and preventing overgrazing. Steepness of slopes and 
hillside drainageways are limitations to equipment use in 
pasture management. 

The soils in this association have good potential for 
cherrybark oak, loblolly pine, sweetgum, and yellow- 
poplar. Steep slopes result in an erosion hazard. Be- 
cause of the many hillside drainageways, operating ma- 
chinery is difficult. 

Some of the soils in this association have good to fair 
potential for urban uses, but most of them have poor 
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potential. Low strength and steep slopes are the main 
limitations, but they can be overcome by good design 
and careful installation procedures. Grading, filling, shap- 
ing, and smoothing modify the landscape for urban use. 
Capability unit Vie-2; Lexington part in woodland suitabil- 
ity group 208, Memphis part in woodland suitability group 
108, and Smithdale part in woodland suitability group 
202. 

Ur—Urban land. The city of Jackson covers most of 
this map unit. About 75 to 95 percent of the area is 
made up of industrial, commercial, and residential devel- 
opments including buildings, streets, and parking lots. 
About 10 to 15 percent of the area is used for single-unit 
dwellings. 

Installation of works and structures has so altered and 
obscured soil features that the soils do not resemble 
soils described in the various series. Most of the original 
soils were formed in a mantle of silt loam over calcare- 
ous clay. 


Use and management of the soils 


The soil survey is a detailed inventory and evaluation 
of the most basic resource of the survey area—the soil. 
It is useful in adjusting land use, including urbanization, 
to the limitations and potentials of natural resources and 
the environment. Also, it can help avoid soil-related fail- 
ures in uses of the land. 

While a soil survey is in progress, soil scientists, con- 
servationists, engineers, and others keep extensive 
notes about the nature of the soils and about unique 
aspects of behavior of the soils. These notes include 
data on erosion, drought damage to specific crops, yield 
estimates, flooding, the functioning of septic tank dispos- 
al systems, and other factors affecting the productivity, 
potential, and limitations of the soils under various uses 
and management. In this way, field experience and 
measured data on soil properties and performance are 
used as a basis for predicting soil behavior. 

Information in this section is useful in planning use and 
management of soils for crops and pasture and wood- 
land; as sites for buildings, highways and other transpor- 
tation systems, sanitary facilities, and parks and other 
recreation facilities; and for wildlife habitat. From the 
data presented, the potential of each soil for specified 
land uses can be determined, soil limitations to these 
land uses can be identified, and costly failures in houses 
and other structures, caused by unfavorable soil proper- 
ties, can be avoided. A site where soil properties are 
favorable can be selected, or practices that will over- 
come the soil limitations can be planned. 

Planners and others using the soil survey can evaluate 
the impact of specific land uses on the overall productiv- 
ity of the survey area or other broad planning area and 
on the environment. Productivity and the environment 
are closely related to the nature of the soil. Plans should 
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maintain or create a land-use pattern in harmony with 
the natural soil. 

Contractors can find information that is useful in locat- 
ing sources of sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. 
Other information indicates wetness or very firm soil hori- 
zons that cause difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and many 
other specialists also can find useful information in this 
soil survey. The safe disposal of wastes, for example, is 
closely related to properties of the soil. Pavements, 
sidewalks, campsites, playgrounds, lawns, and trees and 
shrubs are influenced by the nature of the soil. 


Crops and pasture 


The major management concerns in the use of the 
soils for crops and pasture are described in this section. 
In addition, the crops or pasture plants best suited to the 
soil are discussed; the system of land capability classifi- 
cation used by the Soil Conservation Service is ex- 
plained; and the estimated yields of the main crops and 
hay and pasture plants are presented for each soil. 

This section provides information about the overall ag- 
ricultural potential of the survey area and about the man- 
agement practices that are needed. The information is 
useful to equipment dealers, land improvement contrac- 
tors, fertilizer companies, processing companies, plan- 
ners, conservationists, and others. For each kind of soil, 
information about management is presented in the sec- 
tion “Soil maps for detailed planning.” Planners of man- 
agement systems for individual fields or farms should 
also consider the detailed information given in the de- 
scription of each soil. 

More than 296,400 acres in the survey area were used 
for crops and pasture in 1967 according to the Soil and 
Water Conservation Needs Inventory for Mississippi. Of 
this total, 179,500 acres was used for permanent pas- 
ture; 56,000 acres for row crops, mainly cotton and soy- 
beans; 97,000 acres for close-grown crops, mainly small 
grain; 4,000 acres for rotation hay and pasture; the rest 
was idle cropland. 

The potential for increased food production is good. 
About 74,800 acres of potentially good cropland is cur- 
rently used as woodland and about 100,000 acres is in 
pasture. In addition to the productive capacity represent- 
ed by this land, food production can be increased con- 
siderably by extending crop production technology to all 
cropland in the county. 

Acreage in crops and pasture has gradually decreased 
because more land is used for urban development. in 
1967 there was an estimated 46,500 acres of urban and 
built-up land in the county. Urban and built-up land has 
been increasing at the rate of more than 500 acres a 
year. The use of this survey to help make land use 
decisions in the county is discussed in the section ‘‘Gen- 
eral soil map for broad land use planning.” 
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Soil erosion is the major problem on about three- 
fourths of the cropland and pasture in the county. Ero- 
sion is a hazard in areas where the slope is more than 2 
percent. 

Loss of the surface layer by erosion is damaging for 
two reasons. First, productivity is reduced as the surface 
layer is lost, and part of the subsoil is incorporated into 
the plow layer. Loss of the surface layer is especially 
damaging on soils that have a layer in or below the 
subsoil that limits the depth of the rooting zone. Such a 
layer includes a fragipan as in the Calloway, Grenada, 
Loring, and Providence soils. Second, soil erosion on 
farmlands results in sediment entering streams. Control 
of erosion minimized the pollution of streams by sedi- 
ment and improves the quality of water for municipal 
use, for recreation, for fish, and for wildlife habitat. 

Soil drainage is the major management need on about 
one-fourth of the acreage used for cropland and pasture 
in the county. 

Unless artificial drainage is provided, the poorly 
drained and somewhat poorly drained soils are so wet 
that crops are damaged in most years, for example, the 
Bonn, Calhoun, and Deerford soils. 


Yields per acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of 
the principal crops under a high level of management 
are shown in table 6. In any given year, yields may be 
higher or lower than those indicated in the table because 
of variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. Ab- 
sence of an estimated yield indicates that the soil is not 
suited to the crop or the crop is not commonly grown on 
the soil. 

The estimated yields were based mainly on the experi- 
ence and records of farmers, conservationists, and ex- 
tension agents. Results of field trials and demonstrations 
and available yield data from nearby counties were also 
considered. 

The yields were estimated assuming that the latest soil 
and crop management practices were used. Hay and 
pasture yields were estimated for the most productive 
varieties of grasses and legumes suited to the climate 
and the soil. A few farmers may be obtaining average 
yields higher than those shown in table 6. 

The management needed to achieve the indicated 
yields of the various crops depends on the kind of soil 
and the crop. Such management provides drainage, ero- 
sion control, and protection from flooding; the proper 
planting and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop 
varieties; appropriate tillage practices, including time of 
tillage and seedbed preparation and tilling when soil 
moisture is favorable; control of weeds, plant diseases, 
and harmful insects; favorable soil reaction and optimum 
levels of nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, and trace ele- 
ments for each crop; effective use of crop residues, 
barnyard manure, and green-manure crops; harvesting 
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crops with the smallest possible loss; and timeliness of 
all fieldwork. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
the soils for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
The productivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 6 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not included 
because the acreage of these crops is small. The local 
offices of the Soil Conservation Service and the Cooper- 
ative Extension Service can provide information about 
the management concerns and productivity of the soils 
for these crops. 


Capability classes and subclasses 


Capability classes and subclasses show, in a general 
way, the suitability of soils for most kinds of field crops. 
The soils are classed according to their limitations when 
they are used for field crops, the risk of damage when 
they are used, and the way they respond to treatment. 
The grouping does not take into account major and gen- 
erally expensive landforming that would change slope, 
depth, or other characteristics of the soils; does not take 
into consideration possible but unlikely major reclamation 
Projects; and does not apply to rice, cranberries, horticul- 
tural crops, or other crops that require special manage- 
ment. Capability classification is not a substitute for inter- 
pretations designed to show suitability and limitations of 
groups of soils for rangeland, for forest trees, or for 
engineering purposes. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soil are grouped 
at three levels: capability class, subclass, and unit. 
These levels are defined in the following paragraphs (7). 
A Survey area may not have soils of all classes. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are designat- 
ed by Roman numerals | through VIII. The numerals 
indicate progressively greater limitations and narrower 
choices for practical use. The classes are defined as 
follows: 

Class | soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class II soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class III soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants, or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, or that require very careful manage- 
ment, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode but have other 
limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 
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Class VIII soils and landforms have limitations that 
nearly preclude their use for commercial crop production. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one class; 
they are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, s, or 
¢, to the class numeral, for example, Ile. The letter e 
shows that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless 
close-growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that 
water in or on the soil interferes with plant growth or 
Cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly cor- 
rected by artificial drainage); s shows that the soil is 
limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; 
and c, used in only some parts of the United States, 
shows that the chief limitation is climate that is too cold 
or too dry. 

In class | there are no subclasses because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. Class V contains only the 
subclasses indicated by w, s, or c because the soils in 
class V are subject to little or no erosion, though they 
have other limitations that restrict their use to pasture, 
woodland, wildlife habitat, or recreation. 

The acreage of soils in each capability class and sub- 
class is indicated in table 7. All soils in the survey area 
except those named at a level higher than the series are 
included. Some of the soils that are well suited to crops 
and pasture may be in low-intensity use, for example, 
soils in capability classes | and ||. Data in this table can 
be used to determine the farming potential of such soils. 

The capability unit is identified in the description of 
each soil map unit in the section “Soil maps for detailed 
planning.” Capability units are groups within the sub- 
classes. The soils in one capability unit are enough alike 
to be suited to the same crops and pasture plants, to 
require similar management, and to have similar produc- 
tivity. Thus, the capability unit is a convenient grouping 
for making many statements about management of soils. 
Capability units are generally designated by adding an 
Arabic numeral to the subclass symbol, for example, lle- 
2 or Ille-1. 


Woodland 


Robert L. Grigsby, forester, Soil Conservation Service, helped pre- 
pare this section. 

Hinds County is 37.2 percent woodland. The largest 
group of owners is farmers, who own 64 percent of the 
woodland. Other groups are various private owners, who 
own 30 percent; public owners, 3 percent; and forest 
industry, 3 percent (8). 

Soils influence the growth of tree crops by providing a 
reservoir of moisture and all essential elements for 
growth except those that derived from the atmosphere— 
carbon and oxygen. There is a strong relationship be- 
tween the production of wood crops and various soil 
characteristics. 

The kind of tree and its growth show a direct relation- 
ship between soil depth, texture, structure, topographic 
position, and inherent fertility. 
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Forest types 


Forest types is a descriptive term used to group 
stands of trees that have similar characteristics and de- 
velopment because of certain ecological factors. In 
Hinds County, four forest types make up 208,800 acres 
of woodland (7). Oak-hickory, the largest type, makes up 
36 percent of the woodland; loblolly-shortleaf pine, 25 
percent; oak-gum-cypress, 23 percent; and oak-pine, 16 
percent. 

In the past 6 years, since the last forest statistics were 
reported, a large acreage of trees has been cleared for 
farming and for homesites. 


Woodland management and productivity 


Table 8 contains information useful to woodland 
owners or forest managers in planning the use of soils 
for wood crops. Only those soils suitable for wood crops 
are listed, and the ordination (woodland suitability) 
symbol for each soil is given. All soils bearing the same 
ordination symbol require the same general kinds of 
woodland management and have about the same poten- 
tial productivity. 

The first part of the ordination symbol, a number, indi- 
cates the potential productivity of the soils for important 
trees. The number 1 indicates very high productivity; 2, 
high; 3, moderately high; 4, moderate; and 5, low. The 
second part of the symbol, a letter, indicates the major 
kind of soil limitation. The letter x indicates stoniness or 
rockiness; w, excessive water in or on the soil; f, toxic 
substances in the soil; d, restricted root depth; c, clay in 
the upper part of the soil; s, sandy texture; f, high con- 
tent of coarse fragments in the soil profile; and r, steep 
slopes. The letter o indicates insignificant limitations or 
restrictions. If a soil has more than one limitation, priority 
in placing the soil into a limitation class is in the follow- 
ing order: x, w, t 0, ¢, s, f andr. 

In table 8 the soils are also rated for a number of 
factors to be considered in management. Slight, moder- 
ate, and severe are used to indicate the degree of major 
soil limitations. 

Ratings of the erosion hazard indicate the risk of loss 
of soil in well managed woodland. The risk is s/ight if the 
expected soil loss is small, moderate if some measures 
are needed to control erosion during logging and road 
construction, and severe if intensive management or 
special equipment and methods are needed to prevent 
excessive loss of soil. 

Ratings of equipment limitation reflect the characteris- 
tics and conditions of the soil that restrict use of the 
equipment generally needed in woodland management 
or harvesting. A rating of sight indicates that use of 
equipment is not limited to a particular kind of equipment 
or time of year; moderate indicates a short seasonal 
limitation or a need for some modification in manage- 
ment or equipment; severe indicates a seasonal limita- 
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tion, a need for special equipment or management, or a 
hazard in the use of equipment. 

Seedling mortality ratings indicate the degree that the 
soil affects expected mortality of planted tree seedlings. 
Plant competition is not considered in the ratings. Seed- 
lings from good planting stock that are properly planted 
during a period of sufficient rainfall are rated. A rating of 
slight indicates that the expected mortality of the planted 
seedlings is less than 25 percent; moderate, 25 to 50 
percent; and severe, more than 50 percent. 

Ratings of plant competition indicate the degree to 
which undesirable plants are expected to invade or grow 
if openings are made in the tree canopy. The invading 
plants compete with native plants or planted seedlings 
by impeding or preventing their growth. A rating of s/ight 
indicates little or no competition from other plants; mod- 
erate indicates that plant competition is expected to 
hinder the development of a fully stocked stand of desir- 
able trees; severe means that plant competition is ex- 
pected to prevent the establishment of a desirable stand 
unless the site is intensively prepared, weeded, or other- 
wise managed for the control of undesirable plants. 

The potential productivity of merchantable or common 
trees on a soil is expressed as a site index. This index is 
the average height, in feet, that dominant and codomin- 
ant trees of a given species attain in a specified number 
of years. The site index applies to fully stocked, even- 
aged, unmanaged stands. Common trees are those that 
woodland managers generally favor in intermediate or 
improvement cuttings. They are selected on the basis of 
growth rate, quality, value, and marketability. 

Trees to plant are those that are suitable for commer- 
cial wood production and that are suited to the soils. 


Engineering 


Peter Forsythe, State conservation engineer, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, helped prepare this section. 


This section provides information about the use of 
soils for building sites, sanitary facilities, construction ma- 
terial, and water management. Among those who can 
benefit from this information are engineers, landowners, 
community planners, town and city managers, land de- 
velopers, builders, contractors, and farmers and ranch- 
ers. 

The ratings in the engineering tables are based on test 
data and estimated data in the “Soil properties” section. 
The ratings were determined jointly by soil scientists and 
engineers of the Soil Conservation Service using known 
relationships between the soil properties and the behav- 
ior of soils in various engineering uses. 

Among the soil properties and site conditions identified 
by a soil survey and used in determining the ratings in 
this section were grain-size distribution, liquid limit, plas- 
ticity index, soil reaction, depth to bedrock, hardness of 
bedrock that is within 5 or 6 feet of the surface, soil 
wetness, depth to a seasonal high water table, slope, 
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likelihood of flooding, natural soil structure or aggrega- 
tion, in-place soil density, and geologic origin of the soil 
material. If pertinent, data about kinds of clay minerals, 
mineralogy of the sand and silt fractions, and the kind of 
absorbed cations were also considered. 

On the basis of information assembled about soil prop- 
erties, ranges of values can be estimated for erodibility, 
permeability, corrosivity, shrink-swell potential, available 
water capacity, shear strength, compressibility, slope sta- 
bility, and other factors of expected soil behavior in engi- 
neering uses. As appropriate, these values can be ap- 
plied to each major horizon of each soil or to the entire 
profile. 

These factors of soil behavior affect construction and 
maintenance of roads, airport runways, pipelines, founda- 
tions for small buildings, ponds and small dams, irrigation 
projects, drainage systems, sewage and refuse disposal 
systems, and other engineering works. The ranges of 
values can be used to (1) select potential residential, 
commercial, industrial, and recreational uses; (2) make 
preliminary estimates pertinent to construction in a par- 
ticular area; (3) evaluate alternative routes for roads, 
streets, highways, pipelines, and underground cables; (4) 
evaluate alternative sites for location of sanitary landfills, 
onsite sewage disposal systems, and other waste dis- 
posal facilities; (5) plan detailed onsite investigations of 
soils and geology; (6) find sources of gravel, sand, clay, 
and topsoil; (7) plan farm drainage systems, irrigation 
systems, ponds, terraces, and other structures for soil 
and water conservation; (8) relate performance of struc- 
tures already built to the properties of the kinds of soil 
on which they are built so that performance of similar 
structures on the same or a similar soil in other locations 
can be predicted; and (9) predict the trafficability of soils 
for cross-country movement of vehicles and construction 
equipment. 

Data presented in this section are useful for land-use 
planning and for choosing alternative practices or gener- 
al designs that will overcome unfavorable soil properties 
and minimize soil-related failures. Limitations to the use 
of these data, however, should be well understood. First, 
the data are generally not presented for soil material 
below a depth of 5 or 6 feet. Also, because of the scale 
of the detailed map in this soil survey, small areas of 
soils that differ from the dominant soil may be included 
in mapping. Thus, these data do not éliminate the need 
for onsite investigations, testing, and analysis by person- 
nel having expertise in the specific use contemplated. 

The information is presented mainly in tables. Table 9 
shows, for each kind of soil, the degree and kind of 
limitations for building site development; table 10, for 
sanitary facilities; and table 12, for water management. 
Table 11 shows the suitability of each kind of soil as a 
source of construction materials. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil map, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this 
survey, can be used to make additional interpretations 
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and to construct interpretive maps for specific uses of 
land. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a 
special meaning in soil science. Many of these terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Building site development 


The degree and kind of soil limitations that affect shal- 
low excavations, dwellings with and without basements, 
small commercial buildings, and local roads and streets 
are indicated in table 9. A s/ight limitation indicates that 
soil properties generally are favorable for the specified 
use; any limitation is minor and easily overcome. A moa- 
erate limitation indicates that soil properties and site fea- 
tures are unfavorable for the specified use, but the limi- 
tations can be overcome or minimized by special plan- 
ning and design. A severe limitation indicates that one or 
more soil properties or site features are so unfavorable 
or difficult to overcome that a major increase in con- 
struction effort, special design, or intensive maintenance 
is required. For some soils rated severe, such costly 
measures may not be feasible. 

Shallow excavations are made for pipelines, sewer- 
lines, communications and power transmission lines, 
basements, open ditches, and cemeteries. Such digging 
or trenching is influenced by soil wetness caused by a 
seasonal high water table; the texture and consistence 
of soils; the tendency of soils to cave in or slough; and 
the presence of very firm, dense soil layers, bedrock, or 
large stones. In addition, excavations are affected by 
slope of the soil and the probability of flooding. Ratings 
do not apply to soil horizons below a depth of 6 feet 
unless otherwise noted. 

In the soil series descriptions, the consistence of each 
soil horizon is given, and the presence of very firm or 
extremely firm horizons, usually difficult to excavate, is 
indicated. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings referred to 
in table 9 are built on undisturbed soil and have founda- 
tion loads of a dwelling no more than three stories high. 
Separate ratings are made for small commercial build- 
ings without basements and for dwellings with and with- 
out basements. For such structures, soils should be suffi- 
ciently stable that cracking or subsidence of the struc- 
ture from settling or shear failure of the foundation does 
not occur. These ratings were determined from esti- 
mates of the shear strength, compressibility, and shrink- 
swell potential of the soil. Soil texture, plasticity and in- 
Place density, potential frost action, soil wetness, and 
depth to a seasonal high water table were also consid- 
ered. Soil wetness and depth to a seasonal high water 
table indicate potential difficulty in providing adequate 
drainage for basements, lawns, and gardens. Depth to 
bedrock, slope, and large stones in or on the soil are 
also important considerations in the choice of sites for 
these structures and were considered in determining the 
ratings. Susceptibility to flooding is a serious hazard. 
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Local roads and streets referred to in table 9 have an 
all-weather surface that can carry light to medium traffic 
all year. They consist of a subgrade of the underlying 
soil material; a base of gravel, crushed rock fragments, 
i stabilized with lime or cement; and a 

igid surface, commonly asphalt or concrete. 
The roads are graded with soil material at hand, and 
most cuts and fills are less than 6 feet deep. 

The load supporting capacity and the stability of the 
soil as well as the quantity and workability of fill material 
available are important in design and construction of 
toads and streets. The classifications of the soil and the 
soil texture, density, shrink-swell potential, and potential 
frost action are indicators of the traffic supporting capac- 
ity used in making the ratings. Soil wetness, flooding, 
slope, depth to hard rock or very compact layers, and 
content of large stones affect stability and ease of exca- 
vation. 


Sanitary facilities 


Favorable soil properties and site features are needed 
for proper functioning of septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The nature of the 
soil is important in selecting sites for these facilities and 
in identifying limiting soil properties and site features to 
be considered in design and installation. Also, those soil 
properties that affect ease of excavation or installation of 
these facilities will be of interest to contractors and local 
Officials. Table 10 shows the degree and kind of limita- 
tions of each soil for such uses and for use of the soil as 
daily cover for landfills. It is important to observe local 
ordinances and regulations. 

If the degree of soil limitation is expressed as s/ight, 
soils are generally favorable for the specified use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; if moderate, 
soil properties or site features are unfavorable for the 
specified use, but limitations can be overcome by special 
planning and design; and if severe, soil properties or site 
features are so unfavorable or difficult to overcome that 
major soil reclamation, special designs, or intensive 
maintenance is required. Soil suitability is rated by the 
terms good, fair, and poor, which mean about the same 
as slight, moderate, and severe. 

Septic tank absorption fields are subsurface systems 
of tile or perforated pipe that distribute effluent from a 
septic tank into the natural soil. Only the soil horizons 
between depths of 18 and 72 inches are evaluated for 
this use. The soil properties and site features considered 
are those that affect the absorption of the effluent and 
those that affect the construction of the system. 

Properties and features that affect absorption of the 
effluent are permeability, depth to seasonal high water 
table, depth to bedrock, and susceptibility to flooding. 
Stones, boulders, and shallowness to bedrock interfere 
with installation. Excessive slope can cause lateral seep- 
age and surfacing of the effluent. Also, soil erosion and 
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soil slippage are hazards if absorption fields are installed 
on sloping soils. 

In some soils, loose sand and gravel or fractured bed- 
rock is less than 4 feet below the tile lines. In these soils 
the absorption field does not adequately filter the efflu- 
ent, and ground water in the area may be contaminated. 

On many of the soils that have moderate or severe 
limitations for use as septic tank absorption fields, a 
system to lower the seasonal water table can be in- 
stalled or the size of the absorption field can be in- 
creased so that performance is satisfactory. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid 
and liquid wastes. Lagoons have a nearly level floor and 
cut slopes or embankments of compacted soil material. 
Aerobic lagoons generally are designed to hold sewage 
within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly impervious soil 
material for the lagoon floor and sides is required to 
minimize seepage and contamination of ground water. 
Soils that are very high in content of organic matter and 
those that have cobbles, stones, or boulders are not 
suitable. Unless the soil has very slow permeability, con- 
tamination of ground water is a hazard if the seasonal 
high water table is above the level of the lagoon floor. If 
the water table is seasonally high, seepage of ground 
water into the lagoon can seriously reduce the lagoon’s 
capacity for liquid waste. Slope, depth to bedrock, and 
susceptibility to flooding also affect the suitability of sites 
for sewage lagoons or the cost of construction. Shear 
strength and permeability of compacted soil material 
affect the performance of embankments. 

Sanitary landfill is a method of disposing of solid waste 
by placing refuse in successive layers either in excavat- 
ed trenches or on the surface of the soil. The waste is 
spread, compacted, and covered daily with a thin layer 
of soil material. Landfill areas are subject to heavy ve- 
hicular traffic. Risk of polluting ground water and traffica- 
bility affect the suitability of a soil for this use. The best 
soils have a loamy or silty texture, have moderate to 
slow permeability, are deep to a seasonal water table, 
and are not subject to flooding. Clayey soils are likely to 
be sticky and difficult to spread. Sandy or gravelly soils 
generally have rapid permeability, which might allow nox- 
ious liquids to contaminate ground water. Soil wetness 
can be a limitation because operating heavy equipment 
on a wet soil is difficult. Seepage into the refuse in- 
creases the risk of pollution of ground water. 

Ease of excavation affects the suitability of a soil for 
the trench type of landfill. A suitable soil is deep to 
bedrock and free of large stones and boulders. If the 
seasonal water table is high, water will seep into trench- 
es. 

Unless otherwise stated, the limitations in table 10 
apply only to the soil material within a depth of about 6 
feet. If the trench is deeper, a limitation of slight or 
moderate may not be valid. Site investigation is needed 
before a site is selected. 
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Daily cover for landfill should be soil that is easy to 
excavate and spread over the compacted fill in wet and 
dry periods. Soils that are loamy or silty and free of 
stones or boulders are better than other soils. Clayey 
soils may be sticky and difficult to spread; sandy soils 
may be subject to soil blowing. 

The soils selected for final cover of landfills should be 
suitable for growing plants. Of all the horizons, the A 
horizon in most soils has the best workability, more or- 
ganic matter, and the best potential for growing plants. 
Thus, for either the area- or trench-type landfill, stockpil- 
ing material from the A horizon for use as the surface 
layer of the final cover is desirable. 

If it is necessary to bring in soil material for daily or 
final cover, thickness of suitable soil material available 
and depth to a seasonal high water table in soils sur- 
rounding the site should be evaluated. Other factors to 
be evaluated are those that affect reclamation of the 
borrow areas. These factors include slope, erodibility, 
and potential for plant growth. 


Construction materials 


The suitability of each soil as a source of roadfill, 
sand, gravel, and topsoil is indicated in table 11 by 
ratings of good, fair, or poor. The texture, thickness, and 
organic-matter content of each soil horizon are important 
factors in rating soils for use as construction material. 
Each soil is evaluated to the depth observed, generally 
about 6 feet. 

Roadftill is soil material used in embankments for 
roads. Soils are evaluated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, which generally are less than 6 feet high 
and less exacting in design than high embankments. The 
ratings reflect the ease of excavating and working the 
material and the expected performance of the material 
where it has been compacted and adequately drained. 
The performance of soil after it is stabilized with lime or 
cement is not considered in the ratings, but information 
about some of the soil properties that influence such 
performance is given in the descriptions of the soil 
series. 

The ratings apply to the soil material between the A 
horizon and a depth of 5 to 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
horizons will be mixed during excavation and spreading. 
Many soils have horizons of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The estimated engineering properties in 
table 15 provide specific information about the nature of 
each horizon. This information can help determine the 
suitability of each horizon for roadfill. 

Soils rated good are coarse grained. They have low 
shrink-swell potential, low frost action potential, and few 
cobbles and stones. They are at least moderately well 
drained and have slopes of 15 percent or less. Soils 
rated fair have a plasticity index of less than 15 and 
have other limiting features, such as moderate shrink- 
swell potential, moderately steep slopes, wetness, or 
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many stones. If the thickness of suitable material is less 
than 3 feet, the entire soil is rated poor. 

Sand and gravel are used in great quantities in many 
kinds of construction. The ratings in table 11 provide 
guidance as to where to look for probable sources and 
are based on the probability that soils in a given area 
contain sizable quantities of sand or gravel. A soil rated 
good or fair has a layer of suitable material at least 3 
feet thick, the top of which is within a depth of 6 feet. 
Coarse fragments of soft bedrock material, such as 
shale and siltstone, are not considered to be sand and 
gravel. Fine-grained soils are not suitable sources of 
sand and gravel. 

The ratings do not take into account depth to the 
water table or other factors that affect excavation of the 
material. Descriptions of grain size, kinds of minerals, 
reaction, and stratification are given in the soil series 
descriptions and in table 15. 

Topsoil is used in areas where vegetation is to be 
established and maintained. Suitability is affected mainly 
by the ease of working and spreading the soil material in 
preparing a seedbed and by the ability of the soil materi- 
al to support plantlife. Also considered is the damage 
that can result at the area from which the topsoil is 
taken. 

The ease of excavation is influenced by the thickness 
of suitable material, wetness, slope, and amount of 
stones. The ability of the soil to support plantlife is deter- 
mined by texture, structure, and the amount of soluble 
salts or toxic substances. Organic matter in the A1 or Ap 
horizon greatly increases the absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients. Therefore, the soil material from 
these horizons should be carefully preserved for later 
use. 

Soils rated good have at least 16 inches of friable 
loamy material at their surface. They are free of stones 
and cobbles, are low in content of gravel, and have 
gentle slopes. They are low in soluble salts that can 
restrict plant growth. They are naturally fertile or respond 
well to fertilizer. They are not so wet that excavation is 
difficult during most of the year. 

Soils rated fair are loose sandy soils or firm loamy or 
clayey soils in which the suitable material is only 8 to 16 
inches thick or soils that have appreciable amounts of 
gravel, stones, or soluble salt. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy soils or very firm 
clayey soils; soils that have suitable layers less than 8 
inches thick; soils that have large amounts of gravel, 
stones, or soluble salt; steep soils; and poorly drained 
soils. 

Although a rating of good is not based entirely on high 
content of organic matter, a surface horizon is generally 
preferred for topsoil because of its organic-matter con- 
tent. This horizon is designated as A1 or Ap in the soil 
series descriptions. The absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients for plant growth are greatly in- 
creased by organic matter. 
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Water management 


Many soil properties and site features that affect water 
management practices have been identified in this soil 
survey. In table 12 the degree of soil limitation and soil 
and site features that affect use are indicated for each 
kind of soil. This information is significant in planning, 
installing, and maintaining water control structures. 

Soil and site limitations are expressed as slight, mod- 
erate, and severe. S/ight means that the soil properties 
and site features are generally favorable for the specified 
use and that any limitation is minor and easily overcome. 
Moderate means that some soil properties or site fea- 
tures are unfavorable for the specified use but can be 
overcome or modified by special planning and design. 
Severe means that the soil properties and site features 
are so unfavorable and so difficult to correct or over- 
come that major soil reclamation, special design, or in- 
tensive maintenance is required. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or em- 
bankment. Soils best suited to this use have a low seep- 
age potential, which is determined by permeability and 
the depth to fractured or permeable bedrock or other 
permeable material. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees require soil material 
that is resistant to seepage, erosion, and piping and has 
favorable stability, shrink-swell potential, shear strength, 
and compaction characteristics. Large stones and organ- 
ic matter in a soil downgrade the suitability of the soil for 
use in embankments, dikes, and levees. 

Aquifer-fed excavated ponds are bodies of water made 
by excavating a pit or dugout into a ground-water aquifer. 
Excluded are ponds that are fed by surface runoff and 
embankment ponds that impound water 3 feet or more 
above the original surface. Ratings in table 12 are for 
ponds that are properly designed, located, and con- 
structed. Soil properties and site features that affect 
aquifer-fed ponds are depth to a permanent water table, 
permeability of the aquifer, quality of the water, and ease 
of excavation. 

Drainage of soil is affected by such soil properties as 
permeability; texture; depth to bedrock, hardpan, or other 
layers that affect the rate of water movement; depth to 
the water table; slope; stability of ditchbanks; susceptibil- 
ity to flooding; salinity and alkalinity; and availability of 
outlets for drainage. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments or a combi- 
nation of channels and ridges constructed across a 
slope to intercept runoff. They allow water to soak into 
the soil or flow slowly to an outlet. Features that affect 
suitability of a soil for terraces are uniformity and steep- 
ness of slope; depth to bedrock, hardpan, or other unfa- 
vorable material; large stones; permeability; ease of es- 
tablishing vegetation; and resistance to water erosion, 
soil blowing, soil slipping, and piping. 

Grassed waterways are constructed to channel runoff 
to outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Features that affect 
the use of soils for waterways are slope, permeability, 
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erodibility, wetness, and suitability for permanent vegeta- 
tion. 


Recreation 


The soils of the survey area are rated in table 13 
according to limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation uses. The ratings are based on such restric- 
tive soil features as flooding, wetness, slope, and texture 
of the surface layer. Not considered in these ratings, but 
important in evaluating a site, are location and accessi- 
bility of the area, size and shape of the area and its 
scenic quality, the ability of the soil to support vegeta- 
tion, access to water, potential water impoundment sites 
available, and either access to public sewerlines or ca- 
pacity of the soil to absorb septic tank effluent. Soils 
subject to flooding are limited, in varying degree, for 
recreation use by the duration and intensity of flooding 
and the season when flooding occurs. Onsite assess- 
ment of height, duration, intensity, and frequency of 
flooding is essential in planning recreation facilities. 

The degree of the limitation of the soils is expressed 
as slight, moderate, or severe. Slight means that the soil 
properties are generally favorable and that the limitations 
are minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that 
the limitations can be overcome or alleviated by plan- 
ning, design, or special maintenance. Severe means that 
soil properties are unfavorable and that limitations can 
be offset only by costly soil reclamation, special design, 
intensive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination 
of these measures. 

The information in table 13 can be supplemented by 
information in other parts of this survey. Especially help- 
ful are interpretations for septic tank absorption fields, 
given in table 10, and interpretations for dwellings with- 
out basements and for local roads and streets, given in 
table 9. 

Camp areas require such site preparation as shaping 
and leveling for tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary facili- 
ties and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to heavy 
foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best soils for 
this use have mild slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface has few or 
no stones or boulders, absorbs rainfall readily but re- 
mains firm, and is not dusty when dry. Strong slopes and 
stones or boulders can greatly increase the cost of con- 
structing camping sites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for use as picnic areas are firm 
when wet, are not dusty when dry, are not subject to 
flooding during the period of use, and do not have 
slopes or stones or boulders that will increase the cost 
of shaping sites or of building access roads and parking 
areas. 
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Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is free of stones or boulders, is firm after rains, 
and is not dusty when dry. If shaping is required to 
obtain a uniform grade, the depth of the soil over bed- 
rock or hardpan should be enough to allow necessary 
grading. 

Paths and trails for walking, horseback riding, bicy- 
cling, and other uses should require little or no cutting 
and filling. The best soils for this use are those that are 
not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when dry, and 
are not subject to flooding more than once during the 
annual period of use. They have moderate slopes and 
have few or no stones or boulders on the surface. 


Wildlife habitat 


Edward G. Sullivan, biologist, Soil Conservation Service, helped pre- 
pare this section. 


The way land is used is the most important factor that 
affects the wildlife population. The kinds and numbers of 
wild animals in Hinds County have varied over the years. 

Before Hinds County was settled, the area was pre- 
dominantly forest. Upland hardwoods and mixed pine- 
hardwood stands are dominant in the hills, and bottom 
land hardwood forests are dominant in the flood plains 
along the streams. Under these conditions, forest ani- 
mais were abundant, for example, squirrels, deer, tur- 
keys, bobcats, wolves, eagles, and many kinds of birds, 
including the now extinct passenger pigeon. 

As this area was settled, logging and land clearing for 
farming changed the animal population. Woodland wild- 
life was pushed back as the woodland was cleared, but 
wildlife on open and semiopen land flourished. Clearing 
of fields, logging, burning, and other disturbances of the 
soils created vegetative patterns that were good for bob- 
white quail, rabbits, doves, many types of ground- and 
brush-inhabiting birds, rodents, and reptiles. Land clear- 
ing, particularly in the steeper areas, resulted in erosion. 
Silt and sand filled many of the streams, affecting the 
kinds and numbers of fish the streams were able to 
support. 

Farming methods of the early settlers were responsi- 
ble for some of the largest bobwhite quail and cottontail 
rabbit populations in the country. As this trend continued, 
the number of forest animals further declined. Wolves, 
panthers, and bears were eliminated. Deer and turkey 
almost disappeared. Agricultural and industrial demands 
and methods continued to change. After World War II 
reforestation and wildlife management efforts began. As 
a result of restocking and management, deer and tur- 
keys have been restored. More intensive farming meth- 
ods have caused some decline in the number of wild 
animals on farm land and open land. 

Soils directly affect the kind and amount of vegetation 
that is available to wildlife as food and cover, and they 
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affect the construction of water impoundments. The kind 
and abundance of wildlife that populate an area depend 
largely on the amount and distribution of food, cover, 
and water. If any one of these elements is missing, is 
inadequate, or is inaccessible, wildlife either are scarce 
or do not inhabit the area. 

If the soils have the potential, wildlife habitat can be 
created or improved by planting appropriate vegetation, 
by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by helping the 
natural establishment of desirable plants. 

In table 14, the soils in the survey area are rated 
according to their potential to support the main kinds of 
wildlife habitat in the area. This information can be used 
in planning for parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, 
and other developments for wildlife; selecting areas that 
are suitable for wildlife; selecting soils that are suitable 
for creating, improving, or maintaining specific elements 
of wildlife habitat; and determining the intensity of man- 
agement needed for each element of the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good means that the element of 
wildlife habitat or the kind of habitat is easily created, 
improved, or maintained. Few or no limitations affect 
management, and satisfactory results can be expected if 
the soil is used for the designated purpose. A rating of 
fair means that the element of wildlife habitat or kind of 
habitat can be created, improved, or maintained in most 
places. Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor means that limita- 
tions are severe for the designated element or kind of 
wildlife habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poor means that 
restrictions for the element of wildlife habitat or kind of 
habitat are very severe, and that unsatisfactory results 
can be expected. Wildlife habitat is impractical or even 
impossible to create, improve, or maintain on soils 
having such a rating. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are briefly described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are seed-producing annuals 
used by wildlife. The major soil properties that affect the 
growth of grain and seed crops are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capac- 
ity, wetness, slope, surface stoniness, and flood hazard. 
Soil temperature and soil moisture are also consider- 
ations. Examples of grain and seed crops are corn, 
wheat, oats, and barley. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes that are planted for wildlife 
food and cover. Major soil properties that affect the 
growth of grasses and legumes are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capac- 
ity, wetness, surface stoniness, flood hazard, and slope. 
Soil temperature and soil moisture are also consider- 
ations. Examples of grasses and legumes are fescue, 
lovegrass, bromegrass, clover, and alfalfa. 
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Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally estab- 
lished grasses and forbs, including weeds, that provide 
food and cover for wildlife. Major soil properties that 
affect the growth of these plants are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capac- 
ity, wetness, surface stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil 
temperature and soil moisture are also considerations. 
Examples of wild herbaceous plants are bluestem, gold- 
enrod, beggarweed, wheatgrass, and grama. 

Hardwood trees and the associated woody understory 
provide cover for wildlife and produce nuts or other fruit, 
buds, catkins, twigs, bark, or foliage that wildlife eat. 
Major soil properties that affect growth of hardwood 
trees and shrubs are depth of the root zone, available 
water capacity, and wetness. Examples of hardwood 
plants are oak, poplar, cherry, sweetgum, apple, haw- 
thorn, dogwood, hickory, blackberry, and blueberry. Ex- 
amples of fruit-producing shrubs that are commercially 
available and suitable for planting on soils rated good 
are Russian-olive, autumn-olive, and crabapple. 

Coniferous plants are cone-bearing trees, shrubs, or 
ground cover plants that furnish habitat or supply food in 
the form of browse, seeds, or fruitlike cones. Soil proper- 
ties that have a major effect on the growth of coniferous 
plants are depth of the root zone, available water capac- 
ity, and wetness. Examples of coniferous plants are pine, 
spruce, fir, cedar, and juniper. 

Shrubs are bushy woody plants that produce fruit, 
buds, twigs, bark, or foliage used by wildlife or that 
provide cover and shade for some species of wildlife. 
Major soil properties that affect the growth of shrubs are 
depth of the root zone, available water capacity, salinity, 
and moisture. Examples of shrubs are mountain-mahog- 
any, bitterbrush, snowberry, and big sagebrush. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial wild herba- 
ceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites, exclusive 
of submerged or floating aquatics. They produce food or 
cover for wildlife that use wetland as habitat. Major soil 
Properties affecting wetland plants are texture of the 
surface layer, wetness, reaction, salinity, slope, and sur- 
face stoniness. Examples of wetland plants are 
smartweed, wild millet, wildrice, saltgrass, and cordgrass 
and rushes, sedges, and reeds. 

Shallow water areas are bodies of water that have an 
average depth of less than 5 feet and that are useful to 
wildlife. They can be naturally wet areas, or they can be 
created by dams or levees or by water-control structures 
in marshes or streams. Major soil properties affecting 
shallow water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, sur- 
face stoniness, slope, and permeability. The availability 
of a dependable water supply is important if water areas 
are to be developed. Examples of shallow water areas 
are marshes, waterfowl feeding areas, and ponds. 

The kinds of wildlife habitat are briefly described in the 
following paragraphs. 

Openiand habitat consists of cropland, pasture, mead- 
ows, and areas that are overgrown with grasses, herbs, 
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shrubs, and vines. These areas produce grain and seed 
crops, grasses and legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. The kinds of wildlife attracted to these areas 
include bobwhite quail, pheasant, meadowlark, field spar- 
row, cottontail rabbit, and red fox. 

Woodland habitat consists of areas of hardwoods or 
conifers, or a mixture of both, and associated grasses, 
legumes, and wild herbaceous plants. Wildlife attracted 
to these areas include wild turkey, ruffed grouse, wood- 
cock, thrushes, woodpeckers, squirrels, gray fox, rac- 
coon, deer, and bear. 

Wetland habitat consists of open, marshy or swampy, 
shallow water areas where water-tolerant plants grow. 
Some of the wildlife attracted to such areas are ducks, 
geese, herons, shore birds, muskrat, mink, and beaver. 


Soil properties 


Extensive data about soil properties are summarized 
on the following pages. The two main sources of these 
data are the many thousands of soil borings made during 
the course of the survey and the laboratory analyses of 
selected soil samples from typical profiles. 

In making soil borings during field mapping, soil scien- 
tists can identify several important soil properties. They 
note the seasonal soil moisture condition or the pres- 
ence of free water and its depth. For each horizon in the 
profile, they note the thickness and color of the soil 
material; the texture, or amount of clay, silt, sand, and 
gravel or other coarse fragments; the structure, or the 
natural pattern of cracks and pores in the undisturbed 
soil; and the consistence of the soil material in place 
under the existing soil moisture conditions. They record 
the depth of plant roots, determine the pH or reaction of 
the soil, and identify any free carbonates. 

Samples of soil material are analyzed in the laboratory 
to verify the field estimates of soil properties and to 
determine all major properties of key soils, especially 
Properties that cannot be estimated accurately by field 
observation. Laboratory analyses are not conducted for 
all soil series in the survey area, but laboratory data for 
many soil series not tested are available from nearby 
survey areas. 

The available field and laboratory data are summarized 
in tables. The tables give the estimated range of engi- 
neering properties, the engineering classifications, and 
the physical and chemical properties of each major hori- 
zon of each soil in the survey area. They also present 
data about pertinent soil and water features, engineering 
test data, and data obtained from physical and chemical 
laboratory analyses of soils. 


Engineering properties 


Table 15 gives estimates of engineering properties and 
classifications for the major horizons of each soil in the 
survey area. 
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Most soils have, within the upper 5 or 6 feet, horizons 
of contrasting properties. Table 15 gives information for 
each of these contrasting horizons in a typical profile. 
Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each hori- 
zon is indicated. More information about the range in 
depth and about other properties in each horizon is 
given for each soil series in the section “Soil series and 
morphology.” 

Texture is described in table 15 in the standard terms 
used by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms 
are defined according to percentages of sand, silt, and 
clay in soil material that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. “Loam,” for example, is soil material that is 7 
to 27 percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 
52 percent sand. If a soil contains gravel or other parti- 
cles coarser than sand, an appropriate modifier is added, 
for example, “gravelly loam.” Other texture terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 

The two systems commonly used in classifying soils 
for engineering use are the Unified Soil Classification 
System (2) and the system adopted by the American 
Association of State Highway and Transportation Offi- 
cials (AASHTO) (7). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to prop- 
erties that affect their use as construction material. Soils 
are classified according to grain-size distribution of the 
fraction less than 3 inches in diameter, plasticity index, 
liquid limit, and organic-matter content. Soils are grouped 
into 15 classes—eight classes of coarse-grained soils, 
identified as GW, GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; six 
classes of fine-grained soils, identified as ML, CL, OL, 
MH, CH, and OH; and one class of highly organic soils, 
identified as Pt. Soils on the borderline between two 
classes have a dual classification symbol, for example, 
CL-ML. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to 
those properties that affect their use in highway con- 
struction and maintenance. In this system a mineral soil 
is classified in one of seven basic groups ranging from 
A-1 through A-7 on the basis of grain-size distribution, 
liquid limit, and plasticity index. Soils in group A-1 are 
coarse grained and low in content of fines. At the other 
extreme, in group A-7, are fine-grained soils. Highly or- 
ganic soils are classified in group A-8 on the basis of 
visual inspection. 

When laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and 
A-7 groups can be further classified as follows: A-1-a, A- 
1-b, A-2-4, A-2-5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, and A-7-6. As an 
additional refinement, the desirability of soils as sub- 
grade material can be indicated by a group index 
number. These numbers range from 0 for the best sub- 
grade material to 20 or higher for the poorest. The esti- 
mated classification, without group index numbers, is 
given in table 15. Also in table 15 the percentage, by 
weight, of rock fragments more than 3 inches in diame- 
ter is estimated for each major horizon. These estimates 
are determined mainly by observing volume percentage 
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in the field and then converting that, by formula, to 
weight percentage. 

Percentage of the soil material less than 3 inches in 
diameter that passes each of four sieves (U.S. standard) 
is estimated for each major horizon. The estimates are 
based on tests of soils that were sampled in the survey 
area and in nearby areas and on field estimates from 
many borings made during the survey. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index indicate the effect of 
water on the strength and consistence of soil. These 
indexes are used in the Unified and AASHTO soil classi- 
fication systems. They are also used as indicators in 
making general predictions of soil behavior. Range in 
liquid limit and in plasticity index is estimated on the 
basis of test data from the survey area or from nearby 
areas and on observations of the many soil borings 
made during the survey. 

In some surveys, the estimates are rounded to the 
nearest 5 percent. Thus, if the ranges of gradation and 
Atterberg limits extend a marginal amount across classifi- 
cation boundaries (1 or 2 percent), the classification in 
the marginal zone is omitted. 


Physical and chemical properties 


V.E. Nash, agronomist, Mississippi Agricultural and Forestry Experi- 
ment Station, helped prepare this section. 

Table 16 shows estimated values for several soil char- 
acteristics and features that affect behavior of soils in 
engineering uses. These estimates are given for each 
major horizon, at the depths indicated, in the typical 
pedon of each soil. The estimates are based on field 
observations and on test data for these and similar soils. 

Permeability is estimated on the basis of known rela- 
tionships among the soil characteristics observed in the 
field—particularly soil structure, porosity, and gradation 
or texture—that influence the downward movement of 
water in the soil. The estimates are for vertical water 
movement when the soil is saturated. Not considered in 
the estimates is lateral seepage or such transient soil 
features as plowpans and surface crusts. Permeability of 
the soil is an important factor to be considered in plan- 
ning and designing drainage systems, in evaluating the 
potential of soils for septic tank systems and other waste 
disposal systems, and in many other aspects of land use 
and management. 

Available water capacity is rated on the basis of soil 
characteristics that influence the ability of the soil to hold 
water and make it available to plants. Important charac- 
teristics are content of organic matter, soil texture, and 
soil structure. Shallow-rooted plants are not likely to use 
the available water from the deeper soil horizons. Availa- 
ble water capacity is an important factor in the choice of 
plants or crops to be grown and in the design of irriga- 
tion systems. In table 16, it is expressed as inches of 
water per inch of soil. 
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Soil reaction is expressed as a range in pH values. 
The range in pH of each major horizon is based on many 
field checks. For many soils, the values have been veri- 
fied by laboratory analyses. Soil reaction is important in 
selecting the crops, ornamental plants, or other plants to 
be grown; in evaluating soil amendments for fertility and 
stabilization; and in evaluating the corrosivity of soils. 

Shrink-swell potential depends mainly on the amount 
and kind of clay in the soil. Laboratory measurements of 
the swelling of undisturbed clods were made for many 
soils. For others the swelling was estimated on the basis 
of the kind and amount of clay in the soil and on mea- 
surements of similar soils. The size of the load and the 
magnitude of the change in soil moisture content also 
influence the swelling of soils. Shrinking and swelling of 
some soils can cause damage to building foundations, 
basement walls, roads, and other structures unless spe- 
cial designs are used. A high shrink-swell potential indi- 
cates that special design and added expense may be 
required if the planned use of the soil will not tolerate 
large volume changes. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
chemical action that dissolves or weakens uncoated 
steel or concrete. The rate of corrosion of uncoated 
steel is related to soil moisture, particle-size distribution, 
total acidity, and electrical conductivity of the soil materi- 
al. The rate of corrosion of concrete is based mainly on 
the sulfate content, texture, and acidity of the soil. Pro- 
tective measures for steel or more resistant concrete 
help to avoid or minimize damage resulting from the 
corrosion. Uncoated steel intersecting soil boundaries or 
soil horizons is more susceptible to corrosion than an 
installation that is entirely within one kind of soil or within 
‘one soil horizon. 

Erosion factors are used to predict the erodibility of a 
soil and its tolerance to erosion in relation to specific 
kinds of land use and treatment. The soil erodibility 
factor (K) is a measure of the susceptibility of the soil to 
erosion by water. Soils having the highest K values are 
the most erodible. K values range from 0.10 to 0.64. To 
estimate annual soil loss per acre, the K value of a soil 
is modified by factors representing plant cover, grade 
and length of slope, management practices, and climate. 
The soil-loss tolerance factor (T) is the maximum rate of 
soil erosion, whether from rainfall or soil blowing, that 
can occur without reducing crop production or environ- 
mental quality. The rate is expressed in tons of soil loss 
per acre per year. 


Soil and water features 


Table 17 contains information helpful in planning land 
uses and engineering projects that are likely to be affect- 
ed by soil and water features. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils not protected by vegetation are 
placed in one of four groups on the basis of the intake of 
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water after the soils have been wetted and have re- 
ceived precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low runoff 
potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of 
deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or grav- 
els, These soils have a high rate of water transmission. 
(No soils of this group are in Hinds County.) 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
or deep, moderately well drained or well drained soils 
that have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse 
texture. These soils have a moderate rate of water trans- 
mission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils that have a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils that have moderately fine texture or fine texture. 
These soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clay soils that have a high shrink-swell poten- 
tial, soils that have a permanent high water table, soils 
that have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
and soils that are shallow over nearly imperviious materi- 
al These soils have a very slow rate of water transmis- 
sion. 

Flooding is the temporary covering of soil with water 
from overflowing streams, with runoff from adjacent 
slopes, and by tides. Water standing for short periods 
after rains or after snow melts is not considered flooding, 
nor is water in swamps and marshes. Flooding is rated in 
general terms that describe the frequency and duration 
of flooding and the time of year when flooding is most 
likely. The ratings are based on evidence in the soil 
profile of the effects of flooding, namely thin strata of 
gravel, sand, silt, or, in places, clay deposited by flood- 
water; irregular decrease in organic-matter content with 
increasing depth; and absence of distinctive soil horizons 
that form in soils of the area that are not subject to 
flooding. The ratings are also based on local information 
about floodwater levels in the area and the extent of 
flooding; and on information that relates the position of 
each soil on the landscape to historic floods. 

The generalized description of flood hazards is of 
value in land-use planning and provides a valid basis for 
land-use restrictions. The soil data are less specific, 
however, than those provided by detailed engineering 
surveys that delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood 
frequency levels. 

High water table is the highest level of a saturated 
zone more than 6 inches thick for a continuous period of 
more than 2 weeks during most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. 
Estimates are based mainly on the relationship between 
grayish colors or mottles in the soil and the depth to free 
water observed in many borings made during the course 
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of the soil survey. Indicated in table 17 are the depth to 
the seasonal high water table; the kind of water table, 
that is, perched, artesian, or apparent; and the months of 
the year that the water table commonly is high. Only 
saturated zones above a depth of 5 or 6 feet are indicat- 
ed. 


Information about the seasonal high water table helps 
in assessing the need for specially designed foundations, 
the need for specific kinds of drainage systems, and the 
need for footing drains to insure dry basements. Such 
information is also needed to decide whether or not 
construction of basements is feasible and to determine 
how septic tank absorption fields and other underground 
installations will function. Also, a seasonal high water 
table affects ease of excavation. 

Depth to bedrock is shown for all soils that are under- 
lain by bedrock at a depth of 5 to 6 feet or less. For 
many soils, the limited depth to bedrock is a part of the 
definition of the soil series. The depths shown are based 
on measurements made in many soil borings and on 
other observations during the mapping of the soils. The 
kind of bedrock and its hardness as related to ease of 
excavation is also shown. Rippable bedrock can be ex- 
cavated with a single-tooth ripping attachment on a 200- 
horsepower tractor, but hard bedrock generally requires 
blasting. 


Physical and chemical analyses of 
selected soils 


The results of physical and chemical analyses of sev- 
eral representative pedons of the survey area are given 
in table 18. The data presented are for samples from soil 
series that are important in the survey area. All samples 
were collected from carefully selected sites that are rep- 
resentative of the series. 

The soil analyses reported in table 18 were made in 
the Soil Genesis and Morphology Laboratory of the Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural and Forestry Experiment Station. The 
procedures used were essentially those given in Soil 
Survey Investigation Report No. 1 (SSIR). 

Soil samples were collected from open pits. Prepara- 
tion of the samples for analyses at the laboratory con- 
sisted of air-drying, grinding, and screening through a 
No. 10 sieve. All capacity measurements are reported on 
an oven-dry basis. The methods that were used in ob- 
taining the data are listed in the paragraphs that follow. 

The particle-size analyses of these soils were obtained 
by the hydrometer method of Day (3). Forty grams of soil 
material were dispersed in a 0.5 percent Calgon solution 
(sodium phosphate) by mixing for 5 minutes in a milk 
shaker. The dispersed soil material was transferred to a 
sedimentation cylinder, made to 1,000 mi, and equilibrat- 
ed overnight in a water bath at 30 degrees Celsius. The 
suspension was then mixed and allowed to settle. Hy- 
drometer readings were taken at predetermined times to 
determine the clay content. The sand was separated on 
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a 325 mesh sieve, dried, and weighed. The results are 
expressed on the basis of oven-dry weight at 110 de- 
grees Celsius. 

The physical properties of soils, such as water infiltra- 
tion and conduction, shrink-swell potential, crusting, ease 
of tillage, consistence, and available water capacity, are 
closely related to soil texture (the percentage of sand, 
silt, and clay). 

The Siwell soil is high in expansive montmorillonite 
clay in the lower part of the subsoil. This clay content 
causes shrinking and swelling during drying and wetting 
cycles. Thus, Siwell soils are very unstable as foundation 
material for buildings and roads. Cracks develop in dry 
weather, and sometimes plant roots are damaged. Water 
infiltration is rapid until the cracks swell and then close. 
After cracks close, infiltration and hydraulic conductivity 
are very slow. 

The Riedtown soils have a very high silt content, 
which can result in adverse physical conditions. Often 
these soils pack excessively. Raindrops form a surface 
crust that can result in poor seedling germination and 
emergence. A plowpan also develops easily during til- 
lage. 

The exchangeable cations, calcium, magnesium, po- 
tassium, and sodium, were extracted by neutral, 1N am- 
monium acetate (5A1 of SSIR 1). Calcium and magne- 
sium in the extract were determined with a Perkins-Elmer 
atomic absorption instrument using strontium chloride to 
suppress interference of aluminum, silicon, and phospho- 
rus. Potassium and sodium were analyzed by flame pho- 
tometry using a Beckman flame spectrophotometer. 

The percentage of base saturation was calculated by 
dividing the sum of the bases (calcium, magnesium, 
sodium, and potassium) by the sum of the cations and 
multiplying by 100. The sum of the cations include in 
addition to the bases the extractable acidity (hydrogen 
aluminum). 

Soil reaction (pH) was determined potentiometrically 
with a Coleman pH meter using a 1:1 ratio of soil and 
water. 

Calcium is the dominant basic exchangeable cation in 
these soils, particularly in the deeper horizons of Byram, 
Siwell, and similar soils. The magnesium saturation of 
these soils is in the range of 5 to 45 percent, which is 
adequate for balanced plant nutrition. Exchangeable po- 
tassium is low, in most places less than 0.2 milliequiva- 
lents per 100 grams of soil where no fertilizer has been 
applied. 

The soil taxonomy adapted by the National Coopera- 
tive Soil Survey makes use of chemical soil properties as 
differentiating criteria in some categories of the system. 
The Alfisol and Ultisol orders, which are classes in the 
highest category in the system, are separated on the 
basis of percentage base saturation deep in the subsoil. 
Ultisols have argillic horizons that have base saturation 
of less than 35 percent at a designated depth below 4 
feet; Alfisols have base saturation of more than 35 per- 
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cent. The Byram soil, an Alfisol, has base saturation of 
more than 60 percent. The degree of weathering is in- 
versely related to base saturation, because base satura- 
tion is a measure of the extent of the replacement of 
bases by hydrogen in the leaching process. 


Engineering test data 


The results of analyses of soil properties significant in 
engineering of several typical soils in the survey area are 
given in table 19. 

The data presented are for soil samples that were 
collected from carefully selected sites. The pedons sam- 
pled are typical of the soil series in the survey area, 
which are described in the section “Soil series and mor- 
phology.” The soil samples were analyzed by the Missis- 
sippi State Highway Department. 

The methods used in obtaining the data are listed by 
code in the next paragraph. Most of the codes, in paren- 
theses, refer to methods assigned by the American As- 
sociation of State Highway and Transportation Officials. 

The methods and codes are AASHTO classification 
(M-145-66); Unified classification (D-2487-66T); mechani- 
cal analysis (T88-57); liquid limit (T89-60); plasticity index 
(T90-56); moisture-density, method A (T99-57). 


Classification of the soils 


The system of soil classification used by the National 
Cooperative Soil Survey (5) has six categories. Beginning 
with the broadest, these categories are the order, su- 
border, great group, subgroup, family, and series. In this 
system the classification is based on the different soil 
properties that can be observed in the field or those that 
can be inferred either from other properties that are 
observable in the field or from the combined data of soil 
science and other disciplines. The properties selected 
for the higher categories are the result of soil genesis or 
of factors that affect soil genesis. In table 20, the soils of 
the survey area are classified according to the system. 
Categories of the system are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized as classes in 
the system. The properties used to differentiate among 
orders are those that reflect the kind and degree of 
dominant soil-forming processes that have taken place. 
Each order is identified by a word ending in so/. An 
example is Entisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders 
based primarily on properties that influence soil genesis 
and are important to plant growth or that are selected to 
reflect the most important variables within the orders. 
The last syllable in the name of a suborder indicates the 
order. An example is Aquent (Agu, meaning water, plus 
ent, from Entisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, arrange- 
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ment, and degree of expression of pedogenic horizons; 
soil moisture and temperature regimes; and base status. 
Each great group is identified by the name of a suborder 
and a prefix that suggests something about the proper- 
ties of the soil. An example is Fluvaquents (Fluv, mean- 
ing flood plain, plus aquents, the suborder of Entisols 
that has an aquic moisture regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group may be divided into 
three subgroups: the central (typic) concept of the great 
groups, which is not necessarily the most extensive sub- 
group; the intergrades, or transitional forms to other 
orders, suborders, or great groups; and the extragrades, 
which have some properties that are representative of 
the great groups but do not indicate transitions to any 
other known kind of soil. Each subgroup is identified by 
one or more adjectives preceding the name of the great 
group. The adjective Aeric identifies better aeration than 
is typical for the Great Group. An example is Aeric Fluva- 
quents. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup on 
the basis of similar physical and chemical properties that 
affect management. Among the properties considered in 
horizons of major biological activity below plow depth are 
particle-size distribution, mineral content, temperature 
regime, thickness of the soil penetrable by roots, consis- 
tence, moisture equivalent, soil slope, and permanent 
cracks. A family name consists of the name of a sub- 
group and a series of adjectives. The adjectives are the 
class names for the soil properties used as family differ- 
entiae. An example is coarse-silty, mixed, nonacid, ther- 
mic Aeric Fluvaquents. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that formed in a 
particular kind of material and have horizons that, except 
for texture of the surface soil or of the underlying sub- 
stratum, are similar in differentiating characteristics and 
in arrangement in the soil profile. Among these charac- 
teristics are color, texture, structure, reaction, consis- 
tence, and mineral and chemical composition. The 
McRaven series is in the coarse-silty, mixed, nonacid, 
thermic family of Aeric Fluvaquents. 


Soil series and morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the 
survey area is described in detail. The descriptions are 
arranged in alphabetic order by series name. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are discussed for each series. Then a pedon, a 
small three-dimensional area of soil that is typical of the 
soil series in the survey area, is described. The soil is 
then compared to similar soils and to nearby soils of 
other series. The detailed descriptions of each soil hori- 
zon follow standards in the Soil Survey Manual (6). 
Unless otherwise noted, colors described are for moist 
soil. 

Following the pedon description is the range of impor- 
tant characteristics of the soil series in this survey area. 
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Phases, or map units, of each soil series are described 
in the section “Soil maps for detailed planning.” 


Adler series 


The Adler series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that formed in silty material on flood plains. Slopes 
range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Adler silt loam, 4 miles northeast of 
Queens Hill, 400 feet east of Mississippi Highway 22, 
NE1/4SE1/4 sec. 23, T. 7.N., R. 3 W. 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; many fine 
roots; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

Ci—6 to 48 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam; common medium distinct light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) and common medium faint yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; massive; friable; few fine 
roots; many fine pores; thin horizontal strata; neutral; 
clear wavy boundary. 

C2—48 to 57 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam; 
many medium distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/ 
2) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; mas- 
sive; friable; few fine roots; many pores; few fine 
and medium black concretions; thin horizontal strata; 
neutral; clear wavy boundary. 

C3—57 to 64 inches; mottled dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4), light brownish gray (10YR 6/2), and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt loam; massive; fri- 
able; few medium decaying roots; many fine and 
medium black concretions; thin horizontal strata; 
neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

C4—64 to 72 inches; mottled grayish brown (10YR 5/2), 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2), and dark yellowish 
brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam; massive; friable; few 
fine and medium black concretions; thin horizontal 
strata; neutral. 


All horizons are medium acid to mildly alkaline. 

The Ap horizon is grayish brown, dark grayish brown, 
or dark brown. 

The C1 horizon is brown, dark brown, pale brown, or 
yellowish brown. In some pedons this horizon has no 
mottles; in others, grayish brown, light brownish gray, or 
gray mottles range to many. The C2 horizon is similar in 
color to the C1 horizon, but it has few to many gray, light 
brownish gray, grayish brown, or gray mottles within 20 
inches of the surface. The C3 and C4 horizons are 
mottled gray, yellow, and brown, or they are gray and 
have brown mottles. The texture of the C horizon is silt 
or silt loam. 


Adler soils are associated with Ariel, McRaven, and 
Riedtown soils. They are less acid and more poorly 
drained than Ariel soils and are better drained than 
McRaven soils. Adler soils are similar in drainage and 
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reaction to Riedtown soils, but they do not have a B 
horizon. 


Ariel series 


The Ariel series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in silty material on flood plains. Slopes range 
from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Ariel silt loam, in an area of Oakli- 
meter-Ariel association, 5 miles southwest of Edwards, 
1,000 feet east of Big Black River, NW1/4NW1/4 sec. 
15, T. 15 N.,R.5E. 


A1i—0 to 4 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; many fine 
roots; many fine pores; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B21—4 to 12 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine roots; many fine pores; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B22—12 to 30 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
many medium faint yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mot- 
tles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; few fine roots; common dark coatings on faces 
of peds; few fine brown and black concretions; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B23—30 to 36 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; few 
coarse faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; common fine pores; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

A2b—36 to 40 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam; 
many medium faint light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
and few medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/ 
6) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; few fine roots; common fine pores; few 
black and brown concretions; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B21b—40 to 55 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
many medium and coarse distinct light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; weak coarse prismatic 
structure parting to weak medium subangular blocky; 
friable; slightly compact; few fine brown concretions; 
few tongues of gray silt between prisms; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B22b—55 to 72 inches; mottled dark brown (10YR 4/3), 
light brownish gray (10YR 6/2), and yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) silt loam; weak coarse prismatic struc- 
ture parting to weak medium subangular blocky; fri- 
able; slightly compact; few tongues of gray silt be- 
tween prisms; few fine brown concretions; strongly 
acid. 


Depth to the buried solum ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. All horizons are strongly acid to very strongly 
acid. 
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The A horizon is dark grayish brown, grayish brown, 
dark brown, dark yellowish brown, or brown. 

The B21 and B22 horizons are dark brown, dark yel- 
lowish brown, brown, or yellowish brown. 

The A2b horizon is pale brown, grayish brown, or light 
brownish gray, or it is mottled gray and brown. 

The B2b horizon is brown, yellowish brown, or grayish 
brown and has few to many gray or brown mottles; or it 
is mottled brown and gray. At a depth of 10 to 40 
inches, the clay content is 12 to 18 percent, and the 
sand content is 5 to 15 percent. 


Ariel soils are associated with Adler, Oaklimeter, and 
Riedtown soils. They are better drained and more acid 
than Adler and Riedtown soils and are better drained 
than Oaklimeter soils. 


Bonn series 


The Bonn series consists of poorly drained soils that 
formed in silty material on low terraces. Slopes are 0 to 
1 percent. 

Typical pedon of Bonn silt loam, in an area of Bonn- 
Deerford association, 1 mile northeast of Byram on the 
Pearl River flood plain, 1,500 feet east of road, SE 
1/4NE1/4 sec. 18, T.4.N.,R.1E. 


A1—O to 3 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; many medium faint brown (10YR 4/3) and 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; weak medium 
granular structure; very friable; many fine and 
medium roots; many fine pores; very strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

A2—3 to 6 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam; many medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; weak medium and fine granular struc- 
ture; very friable; many fine roots; many fine pores; 
few fine concretions; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

A&B—6 to 11 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam; many medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) and dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) mottles; 
weak coarse prismatic structure parting to weak 
medium subangular blocky; about 25 percent yellow- 
ish brown B horizon bodies; many fine pores; few 
fine black and brown concretions; strongly acid; 
clear irregular boundary. 

B&A—11 to 22 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay loam; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/ 
6) mottles; weak coarse columnar structure, aggre- 
gates have biscuit shaped tops; firm; common fine 
and medium roots; common fine pores; dark gray 
(10YR 4/1) discontinuous clay films on tops and 
sides of columns; gray (10YR 6/1) tongues and in- 
terfingers make up about 35 percent of the horizon; 
few fine and medium black concretions; fine and 
medium black coatings on faces of prisms; slightly 
acid; gradual irregular boundary. 
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B21tg—22 to 42 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
silty clay loam; many medium distinct light olive 
brown (2.5Y 5/6) mottles; weak coarse prismatic 
structure parting to weak medium subangular blocky; 
firm; few fine pores; clay films on horizontal and 
vertical faces of peds; gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam 
coatings on faces of prisms; gray (10YR 6/1) 
tongues 1 to 2 inches wide and about 5 inches apart 
are throughout the horizon; few fine black concre- 
tions; few fine to coarse calcite concretions; neutral; 
gradual irregular boundary. 

B22tg—42 to 66 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silt loam; many medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure 
parting to weak medium subangular blocky; friable; 
few fine pores; gray clay films in pores and patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; gray (10YR 6/1) 
tongues 1 to 2 inches thick and about 5 inches 
apart throughout the horizon; common fine black 
concretions; mildly alkaline; gradual irregular bound- 
ary. 

B23tg—66 to 80 inches; mottled light brownish gray 
(2.5Y 6/2) and dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silt 
loam; weak coarse prismatic structure parting to 
weak medium subangular blocky; friable; few fine 
Pores; gray clay films in pores and patchy clay films 
on faces of peds; gray (10YR 6/1) tongues 1 to 2 
inches thick and about 5 inches apart extend 
throughout the horizon; common fine and medium 
black concretions; mildly alkaline. 


The solum is 60 to more than 80 inches thick. The A1 
and A2 horizons are very strongly acid to neutral, and 
the Bt horizon is slightly acid to moderately alkaline. 
Exchangeable sodium saturation of more than 15 per- 
cent is within a depth of 16 inches. 

The A1 horizon is dark grayish brown, dark gray, or 
brown silt loam. The A2 horizon is grayish brown, light 
brownish gray, gray, light gray, or dark gray silt loam. 
Few very dark gray or dark gray clay coatings are on the 
tops and sides of prism columns. Biscuit shaped caps on 
the columns are weakly expressed or are absent in 
some pedons. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon is gray, olive gray, 
grayish brown, or light brownish gray; the lower part has 
colors similar to the upper part, or it is mottled gray and 
brown. Tongues of silt loam or silty A2 horizon material 
extend into the lower part of the Bt horizon. The texture 
of the Bt horizon is silt loam or silty clay loam. Carbon- 
ate concretions that are as much as 3 centimeters in 
diameter make up 1 to 10 percent of some pedons. 


Bonn soils are associated with Cascilla and Deerford 
soils. They are more poorly drained and less acid than 
Cascilla soils and are more poorly drained than Deerford 
soils. 
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Byram series 


The Byram series consists of moderately well drained, 
gently sloping soils that formed in a silty mantle over 
alkaline clay on uplands. Slopes range from 2 to 8 per- 
cent. 

Typical pedon of Byram silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, in a pasture, 1 mile east of Clinton, 1/4 mile 
north of U.S. Highway 80, 500 feet east of gravel road, 
NW1/4NW1/4 sec. 34, T. 6 N., R. 1 W. 


Ap—0 to 4 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; moderate 
fine granular structure; friable; many fine roots; 
medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—4 to 14 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silty 
clay loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; common fine roots; common fine 
pores; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; few 
black concretions; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B22t—14 to 23 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; few fine roots; common fine pores; thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; few fine black 
concretions; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bx1—23 to 31 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam; many medium distinct grayish brown (10YR 5/ 
2) mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure parting 
to moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; com- 
pact and brittle; few fine roots between prisms; light 
brownish gray silt coatings on faces of prisms; few 
black coatings and thin patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; few fine voids; few medium black concretions; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bx2—31 to 51 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/ 
4), brown (10YR 5/3), and light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2) silt loam; weak coarse prismatic structure part- 
ing to weak fine and medium subangular blocky; 
firm; compact and brittle; few fine roots between 
prisms; many fine voids; thin patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; light brownish gray silt between 
prisms; strongly acid; gradual irregular boundary. 

B23t—51 to 67 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silty 
clay loam; many fine distinct grayish brown (10YR 
5/2) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm, slightly sticky; common fine pores; thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; many fine black 
concretions; medium acid; clear irregular boundary. 

IIC—67 to 90 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/ 
6), pale brown (10YR 6/3), and grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2) clay; strong medium blocky grooves in- 
tersecting natural soil fragments; very firm, very 
plastic; few fine pores; few fine light gray soft frag- 
ments of calcium carbonate; few fine black concre- 
tions; many brown concretions; neutral. 
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Depth to the fragipan ranges from 18 to 30 inches. 
Depth to the clayey IIC horizon ranges from 48 to 72 
inches. 

The A horizon is dark grayish brown, brown, strong 
brown, or yellowish brown. It is medium acid to very 
strongly acid. 

The B1 horizon, if present, the B21t horizon, and the 
B22t horizon are brown, strong brown, yellowish brown, 
or dark yellowish brown. The texture of the B2t horizon 
is silt loam or silty clay loam. The upper 20 inches of the 
B horizon is 20 to 32 percent clay. Reaction is medium 
acid to very strongly acid. 

The Bx horizon is brown, strong brown, yellowish 
brown, or dark yellowish brown; or it is mottled brown 
and gray. The texture is silt loam or silty clay loam. 
Reaction is medium acid to very strongly acid. 

In some pedons there is a B23t horizon that is yellow- 
ish brown, dark yellowish brown, or light olive brown and 
has few to many gray mottles; or it is mottled brown and 
gray. The texture is silt loam or silty clay loam. Reaction 
is medium acid to neutral. 

The IIC horizon is yellowish brown, light olive brown, or 
olive and has few to many gray, brown, yellow, and red 
mottles; or it is mottled brown, yellow, red, or gray. The 
texture is silty clay or clay. Reaction is neutral to moder- 
ately alkaline. In some pedons this horizon has no nod- 
ules; in others, soft calcium carbonate nodules range to 
many. 


Byram soils are associated with Loring and Siwell 
soils. They are similar to Loring soils, but they have a 
clayey C horizon. Unlike Siwell soils, Byram soils have a 
fragipan. 


Calhoun series 


The Calhoun series consists of poorly drained soils 
that formed in silty material in small depressions. Slopes 
range from 0 to 1 percent. 

Typical pedon of Calhoun silt loam, 2 miles southwest 
of Edwards, Mississippi, 1 1/4 miles south of old High- 
way 80, and 3,400 feet west of road, NE1/4NE1/4 sec. 
35, T. 16N., R.5 E. 


Ai—0 to 4 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; moderate medium granular structure; very fri- 
able; many fine and medium roots; some mixing of 
leaves and twigs; strongly acid; clear smooth bound- 


ary. 

A21g—4 to 8 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure parting to weak 
fine granular; very frible; many fine and medium 
roots; mixing of dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) ma- 
terial from A1 horizon; few fine brown concretions; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

A22g—8 to 12 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; many fine pores; reddish brown (5YR 
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4/4) stains around old root channels; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

A23g—12 to 17 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam; weak 
fine subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine 
roots; many fine pores; few black streaks and coat- 
ings; common yellowish red (5YR 5/6) stains around 
root channels; strongly acid; clear irregular bound- 
ary. 

B21tg—17 to 37 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam; few 
medium faint brown (10YR 5/3) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine 
roots; few fine pores; thin light gray (10YR 7/2) silt 
coatings on faces of peds; tongues of grayish silt 
loam 1 to 1 1/2 inches wide extend into the B22tg 
horizon; thin patchy clay films in pores and root 
channels; common fine black concretions; strongly 
acid; gradual irregular boundary. 

B22tg—37 to 54 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam; mod- 
erate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few 
fine roots; common medium and fine pores; brown 
(10YR 4/3) silt loam coatings on peds; thick con- 
tinuous clay films on vertical faces of peds and in 
pores; common fine black concretions; few tongues 
of grayish silt loam; strongly acid; gradual irregular 
boundary. 

B3tg—54 to 70 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam; few 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; weak coarse 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 
common fine pores; few dark gray (10YR 4/1) coat- 
ings on faces of peds; few patchy clay films on 
faces of peds and in pores; few tongues of grayish 
silt loam; strongly acid; gradual irregular boundary. 

Cg—70 to 80 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam; few medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/ 
4) mottles; massive; friable; dark gray (10YR 4/1) 
stains; pockets of light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silt; few black concretions; strongly acid. 


The solum is 40 to 70 inches thick. The A horizon is 
medium acid to very strongly acid. The B horizon is 
typically strongly acid or very strongly acid but ranges to 
neutral in the lower part in some pedons. The C horizon 
is mildly alkaline to very strongly acid. 

The A1 horizon is brown, dark brown, or dark grayish 
brown. The A2 horizon is gray, light brownish gray, or 
grayish brown. 

The B horizon is gray, light brownish gray, or grayish 
brown and has brown and gray mottles. The texture is 
silt loam or silty clay loam. 

The C horizon is grayish brown, brown, or yellowish 
brown, or it is mottled brown and gray. The texture is silt 
loam or silty clay loam. 


Calhoun soils are associated with Calloway and Gren- 
ada soils. They are more poorly drained than those soils, 
and they do not have a fragipan. 
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Calloway series 


The Calloway series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that formed in silty materiai on broad flats. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Calloway silt loam (fig. 11) in a pas- 
ture, 1 percent slopes, 300 feet east of Highway 49, 1 
1/2 miles south of the Madison County line, NW1/4SE 
1/4 sec. 10, T. 7 N., R. 1 W. 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
many fine black and brown concretions; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21—6 to 12 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; common fine roots; common fine pores; many 
fine black and brown concretions; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B22—12 to 20 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/ 
4) and grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine 
roots; many fine and medium pores; many fine black 
and brown concretions; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

A’2&Bx1—20 to 23 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/ 
2) silt loam; many medium faint brown (10YR 5/3) 
and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable; many fine and 
medium pores; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) B hori- 
zon bodies are firm; slightly brittle and compact; 
many fine pores; many fine and medium black and 
brown concretions; strongly acid; gradual irregular 
boundary. 

B’x2—23 to 40 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4), light brownish gray (10YR 6/2), and dark yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam; weak coarse 
prismatic structure parting to weak medium suban- 
gular blocky; firm; compact and brittle; many fine 
black concretions; many fine voids; patchy clay films 
on faces of peds; tongues of gray silty material be- 
tween prisms; strongly acid; irregular boundary. 

B’x3—40 to 65 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam; many medium distinct light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) and dark brown (10YR 4/3) mottles; 
weak coarse prismatic structure parting to moderate 
medium subangular blocky; firm; compact and brittle; 
many fine voids; many fine black concretions; thin 
Patchy clay films on faces of peds; tongues of gray 
silty material between prisms; medium acid. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. The upper 
part of the solum is medium acid to very strongly acid, 
and the lower part is strongly acid to mildly alkaline. 

The A horizon ranges from dark grayish brown and 
brown to very dark grayish brown. 

The B horizon or the B&A horizon, if present, is dark 
yellowish brown, olive brown, yellowish brown, or light 
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olive brown and has few to many gray mottles within 16 
inches of the surface. Some soils do not have matrix 
color and are mottled gray and brown. 

The A’2&B’x1 horizon is grayish brown, light brownish 
gray, or light gray. 

The B’x horizon is yellowish brown or is light olive 
brown and has few to many gray mottles; or it is mottled 
yellow, brown, or gray. Clay content from a depth of 10 
inches to the fragipan ranges from 18 to 25 percent. 
Depth to the fragipan ranges from 15 to 33 inches. 


Calloway soils are associated with Calhoun and Gren- 
ada soils. They have a fragipan and are better drained 
than Calhoun soils and are more poorly drained than 
Grenada soils. 


Cascilla series 


The Cascilla series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in silty material on natural levees of the flood 
plains. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Cascilla silt loam, in a large wooded 
area in the Pearl River flood plain, 1 mile north of State 
Highway 25, and 750 feet west of Pearl River channel, 
SW1/4NW1/4 sec. 20, T.6N., R. 2 E. 


A1i—O to 3 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine and coarse roots; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B21—3 to 7 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; many fine 
and coarse roots; many medium pores; very strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22—7 to 23 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silty clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; many fine pores; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B23—23 to 50 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silty clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; many fine pores; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

11C1—50 to 55 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
loam; weak fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine pores; very strongly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

1IC2—55 to 72 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) fine 
sandy loam; few fine faint brown mottles; massive; 
very friable; very strongly acid. 


The solum is 45 to 80 inches thick. All horizons are 
strongly acid or very strongly acid. 

The A horizon is brown, dark brown, dark grayish 
brown, or very dark grayish brown. 

The B horizon is dark brown, brown, dark yellowish 
brown, or yellowish brown. The lower part of the B hori- 
zon, below a depth of 24 inches, can have few to many 
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gray and brown mottles. Clay content ranges from 18 to 
24 percent at a depth of 10 to 40 inches. 

The C horizon is yellowish brown, light brownish gray, 
brown, or grayish brown. The texture is fine sandy loam, 
silt loam, or loam. 


Cascilla soils are associated with Bonn, Chenneby, 
and Deerford soils. They are more acid and are better 
drained than the Bonn and Deerford soils. Unlike Bonn 
and Deerford soils, Cascilla soils do not have a high 
sodium content. Cascilla soils are better drained than 
Chenneby soils. 


Chenneby series 


The Chenneby series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that formed in silty alluvial material. Slopes 
are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Chenneby silt loam, in an area of 
Cascilla-Chenneby association, 1 mile east of railroad 
crossing at Rosemary, 4,500 feet west of Pearl River 
bridge, and 1,100 feet south of Rosemary Road, SE1/ 
4NW1/4 sec. 19, T.3.N.,R. 1 E. 


A11—0 to 5 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure; friable; many fine and 
medium roots; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A12—5 to 13 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silt loam; few fine faint yellowish brown mottles; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; few fine 
roots; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B1—13 to 21 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; many 
medium distinct grayish brown (10YR 5/2) and light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 
very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B21—21 to 30 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam; many medium and coarse distinct grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2) and light brownish gray (10YR 6/ 
2) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; few fine roots; very strongly acid; gradu- 
al smooth boundary. 

B22—30 to 51 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty 
clay loam; many medium distinct (10YR 5/6) mot- 
tles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; few fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C—51 to 60 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) loam; 
many coarse and medium yellowish brown (10YR 5/ 
6) mottles; massive; firm; few fine roots; very strong- 
ly acid. 


The solum is 40 to 70 inches thick. Reaction is strong- 
ly acid to very strongly acid. 

The A horizon is dark grayish brown, brown, and dark 
yellowish brown and has few to common gray or brown 
mottles in the lower part. The texture is silt loam or silty 
clay loam. 
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The upper part of the B horizon is brown, dark brown, 
or dark yellowish brown and has common to many light 
brownish gray or gray mottles and few to many brown 
mottles. The lower part of the B horizon is dark grayish 
brown and grayish brown, or it is mottled gray and 
brown. The texture is silt loam or silty clay loam. Clay 
content at a depth of 10 to 40 inches is 20 to 35 
Percent. 

The C horizon is gray, grayish brown, and light grayish 
brown and has gray and brown mottles. The texture is 
silt loam, silty clay loam, loam, or sandy loam. 


Chenneby soils are associated with Cascilla soils. 
They are not so well drained as Cascilla soils. 


Deerford series 


The Deerford series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that formed in silty material on low terraces. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Deerford silt loam, in an area of 
Bonn-Deerford association, 1 mile northeast of Byram in 
the Pearl River flood plain, 1,300 feet east of road, SE 
1/4NE1/4 sec. 18, T.4.N.,R.1E. 


A1—O to 4 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

A21g—4 to 12 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam; many medium distinct pale brown (10YR 6/3) 
and light gray (10YR 7/2) mottles; weak fine suban- 
gular blocky structure; many fine and medium roots; 
few root channels filled with light gray (10YR 7/2) 
silt loam; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

A22g—12 to 17 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silt loam; many medium faint grayish brown (10YR 
5/2) and many medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/4) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; common fine roots; many fine pores; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B21t—17 to 27 inches; mottled dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4), yellowish brown (10YR 5/4), and gray- 
ish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt loam; weak coarse prismat- 
ic structure parting to weak medium subangular 
blocky; firm; few fine roots; common fine voids; 
common root channels filled with light gray (10YR 
7/2) silt; gray silt loam tongues 1 to 1 1/2 inches 
wide extending throughout the horizon; patchy very 
dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) clay films; many fine 
black concretions; medium acid; clear irregular 
boundary. 

B22tg—27 to 40 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silt loam; common fine distinct light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4) mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; many gray silt 
loam tongues 1 to 1 1/2 inches wide extend 
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throughout the horizon; common thin black coatings 
on peds; common fine black concretions; medium 
acid; clear irregular boundary. 

B23tg—40 to 51 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silt loam; many medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; many gray silt 
loam tongues 1 to 1 1/2 inches wide extend 
throughout the horizon; few biack stains; neutral; 
clear irregular boundary. 

B24tg—51 to 72 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silt loam; many coarse distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/4) mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium subangular blocky; few 
black concretions; patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; gray silt loam coatings on faces of peds; many 
fine black concretions; mildly alkaline; clear irregular 
boundary. 

C—72 to 84 inches; mottled light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/ 
2) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; mas- 
sive; friable; few fine black concretions; few gray silt 
coatings in cracks or crevices; mildly alkaline. 


The solum is 40 to 75 inches thick. Depth to the upper 
boundary, with more than 15 percent exchangeable 
sodium, ranges from 20 to 32 inches. 

The A1 horizon is brown, pale brown, dark brown, 
grayish brown, or dark grayish brown. It is very strongly 
acid to strongly acid. The A2 horizon is grayish brown, 
light brownish gray, pale brown, or brown. The texture of 
the A horizon is silt or silt loam. The A2 horizon is very 
strongly acid to strongly acid. Tongues of A2 horizon 
material, 1 to 3 inches wide, extend to a depth of 30 to 
50 inches. 

The upper part of the B2t horizon is yellowish brown, 
dark yellowish brown, brown, pale brown, or light olive 
brown; or it is mottled gray and brown. The lower part is 
light brownish gray, grayish brown, dark grayish brown, 
or gray and has brown mottles. The texture is silt loam 
or silty clay loam. The B horizon is strongly acid to 
medium acid in the upper part and neutral to moderately 
alkaline in the lower part. 

The C horizon has color and texture similar to the B2t 
horizon. It is neutral to moderately alkaline. 


Deerford soils are associated with Bonn and Cascilla 
soils. They are better drained than Bonn soils. They are 
less acid and are more poorly drained than Cascilla soils. 


Grenada series 


The Grenada series consists of moderately well 
drained soils that formed in silty material on uplands. 
Slopes range from 0 to 5 percent. 

Typical pedon of Grenada silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, in a wooded area, 12 miles southwest of Jack- 
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son, 2 1/2 miles west of Highway 51, 220 feet south of 
road, NE1/4NE1/4 sec. 30, T. 4.N., R. 1 W. 


A1—0 to 2 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
many fine medium and coarse roots; few fine black 
and brown concretions; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

A2—2 to 4 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; weak 
medium granular structure; very friable; many fine 
and few coarse roots; many fine pores; few fine 
black and brown concretions; very strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B21—4 to 18 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; few fine roots; common fine pores; few 
fine black concretions; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B22—18 to 23 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam; many medium faint pale brown (10YR 6/3) 
and few medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; few fine roots; many fine pores; 
common pockets of uncoated silt; many fine black 
concretions; very strongly acid; clear smooth bound- 
ary. 

A’2&B’x1—23 to 27 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/ 
2) silt loam; common pale brown (10YR 6/3) and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine 
roots; few fine pores; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) B 
horizon bodies are firm and slightly brittle; few fine 
Pores; few fine and medium black concretions; very 
strongly acid; clear irregular boundary. 

B’x2—27 to 40 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), pale brown (10YR 6/3), and light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) silt loam; weak coarse prismatic 
structure parting to weak medium subangular blocky; 
firm; compact and brittle; few fine roots between 
faces of peds and in tongues; few fine voids; thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds and in voids; 
tongues of gray silt between prisms; few fine and 
medium black and brown concretions; very strongly 
acid; clear irregular boundary. 

B’x3—40 to 70 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4), brown (10YR 5/3), and light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) silt loam; weak coarse prismatic struc- 
ture parting to weak medium subangular blocky; 
firm; compact and brittle; thin patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; light gray silt coatings on faces of 
Prisms; few fine black concretions; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. In unlimed 
areas, reaction is very strongly acid to medium acid. 

The A horizon is dark grayish brown, dark brown, yel- 
lowish brown, or grayish brown. 
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The B horizon is yellowish brown, dark yellowish 
brown, or light yellowish brown. Clay content of the B2 
horizon ranges from 18 to 30 percent. 

The A’2&B’x1 horizon is gray, light gray, light brownish 
gray, or grayish brown and has brownish mottles; or it is 
mottled brown and gray. 

The Bx horizon is brown and has gray and brown 
mottles, or it is mottled yellow, brown, and gray. Depth to 
the fragipan ranges from 20 to 34 inches. The texture is 
silt loam or silty clay loam. 


Grenada soils are associated with Calhoun and 
Calloway soils. Grenada soils are better drained than 
Calhoun soils, and they have a fragipan. Unlike Grenada 
soils, Calloway soils have grayish mottles in the upper 16 
inches. 


Kisatchie series 


The Kisatchie series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in clayey material over sandstone. Slopes range 
from 5 to 30 percent. 

Typical pedon of Kisatchie fine sandy loam, in an area 
of Loring-Kisatchie association, hilly, 3 miles south of 
Raymond, 600 feet east of road, SE1/4SW1/4 sec. 4, T. 
4N.,R.2W. 


A11—0 to 3 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very fri- 
able; many fine roots; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

A12—3 to 5 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very fri- 
able; many fine roots; few coarse roots; many fine 
Pores; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—5 to 12 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm; few fine roots; thin patchy clay films on faces 
of peds; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B22t—12 to 29 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silty clay; 
common fine faint yellowish brown mottles; moder- 
ate medium angular and subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; few fine roots; patchy clay films on faces 
of peds; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B3t—29 to 32 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) clay 
loam; many medium faint brown (10YR 5/3) and 
light gray (10YR 7/2) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular and angular blocky structure; firm; few 
fine roots; 20 percent grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) 
sandstone fragments 1/2 to 1 centimeter thick and 
2 to 5 centimeters long and is oriented horizontally 
with thin strata of loamy sand about 1/4 centimeter 
thick; very strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

lIC—32 to 50 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandstone plates 
about 1 to 7 centimeters thick with pockets and 
strata of loamy sand in vertical cracks and along 
horizontal planes; 20 percent loamy sand. 
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The solum is 20 to 40 inches thick over sandstone or 
siltstone. The A horizon is strongly acid to very strongly 
acid, and the Bt horizon is very strongly acid to extreme- 
ly acid. 

The Ai1 horizon is black, very dark gray, or very dark 
grayish brown. The A12 horizon is dark gray, grayish 
brown, or dark grayish brown, 

The Bt horizon is pale olive, olive gray, grayish brown, 
or yellowish brown. The texture is silty clay, silty clay 
loam, or clay loam. The upper 20 inches of the Bt hori- 
zon averages 35 to 55 percent clay. There are none to 
common brown mottles. The B3t horizon is 15 to 30 
percent sandstone fragments 1/2 to 1 centimeter thick 
and 2 to 10 centimeters long and is oriented horizontally. 

The IIC horizon is sandstone or siltstone. 


Kisatchie soils are associated with Loring and Provi- 
dence soils. Unlike Loring and Providence soils, Kisat- 
chie soils do not have a fragipan. Kisatchie soils have a 
solum that is 20 to 40 inches thick over siltstone or 
sandstone. 


Lexington series 


The Lexington series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in silty and loamy materials on uplands. Slopes 
range from 10 to 40 percent. 

Typical pedon of Lexington silt loam, on 20 percent 
slopes, in an area of the Smithdale-Lexington-Memphis 
association, hilly, 6 miles southwest of Utica, 700 feet 
west of public road south of logging road, NW1/4SW1/4 
sec. 34, T. 13 N.,R.5 E. 


Ai—0 to 3 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
many fine pores; strongly acid; clear smooth bound- 


ary. 

A2—3 to 6 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many fine and 
medium roots; many fine pores; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B21t—6 to 23 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; 
moderate subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
fine roots; common fine pores; thin patchy clay films 
on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

B22t—23 to 35 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) silt loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; common fine pores; thin patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; gray silt coatings between 
peds; strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

IIB23t—35 to 50 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
loam; few medium faint brown (10YR 5/3) mottles; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; few fine pores; clay and oxide bridg- 
ing and coating sand grains; common pockets of 
uncoated sand grains; medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 
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IIB24t—50 to 80 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay 
loam; moderate medium and fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; thin patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; clay and oxide bridging and 
coating sand grains; common fine and medium 
pockets of uncoated sand grains; strongly acid. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. Depth to the 
horizons that are more than 15 percent sand is 34 to 48 
inches. All horizons are medium acid to strongly acid. 

The Ap and A2 horizons are yellowish brown, brown, 
or dark brown. In some pedons there is an A1 horizon 
that is brown, dark grayish brown, or dark brown. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon is strong brown, dark 
yellowish brown, or dark brown silty clay loam or silt 
loam. 

The IIBt horizon is yellowish brown, strong brown, yel- 
lowish red, or red. The texture is sandy loam, loam, or 
sandy clay loam. 


Lexington soils are associated with Memphis and 
Smithdale soils. Unlike Memphis soils, Lexington soils 
are more than 5 percent sand within a depth of 48 
inches of the surface. Unlike Smithdale soils, they are 
less than 15 percent fine and coarser sand in the upper 
part of the Bt horizon. 


Loring series 


The Loring series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that formed in silty material on uplands. Slopes 
range from 2 to 17 percent. 

Typical pedon of Loring silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded, in a pasture 12 miles southwest of Jack- 
son, 2 1/2 miles west of Highway 51, 600 feet south of 
road, NE1/4NE1/4 sec. 30, T. 4.N., R. 1 W. 


Ap—O to 5 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; moderate 
fine granular structure; friable; many fine roots; 
strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bi—5 to 10 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; many 
fine roots; many fine pores; thin patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B21t—10 to 23 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) silt loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; few fine roots; common fine pores; thin patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B22t—23 to 27 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silt 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; few fine roots; common fine pores; thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; few black con- 
cretions; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bx1—27 to 36 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) silt loam; 
many medium faint yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) and 
many medium distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/ 
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2) mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure parting 
to moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; com- 
pact and brittle; common roots between prisms; 
common fine voids; light gray (10YR 7/2) silt loam 
coatings on prisms; thin patchy clay films on faces 
of peds; few black concretions; very strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Bx2—36 to 56 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; 
common medium distinct gray (10YR 6/1) mottles; 
weak coarse prismatic structure parting to moderate 
medium subangular blocky; firm; compact and brittle; 
few fine roots between prisms; thin patchy clay films 
on faces of peds; light gray (10YR 7/2) silt loam 
coatings on prisms; few fine black concretions; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—56 to 80 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) silt loam; 
common medium distinct gray (10YR 5/1) and faint 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) motties; massive; fri- 
able; slightly acid. 


The solum is 45 to 75 inches thick. Depth to the 
fragipan is 22 to 35 inches. In unlimed areas, the A, B, 
and Bx horizons are medium acid to very strongly acid, 
and the C horizon is slightly acid to very strongly acid. 

The A horizon is brown, strong brown, or yellowish 
brown. 

The Bt horizon is dark yellowish brown, brown, strong 
brown, or yellowish brown. The texture is silty clay loam 
or silt loam. Clay content in the upper 20 inches of the B 
horizon is 20 to 32 percent. The Bx horizon is dark 
brown, brown, strong brown, or yellowish brown and has 
gray and brown mottles; or it is mottled brown and gray. 

The C horizon is brown, strong brown, yellowish 
brown, or dark yellowish brown. 


Loring soils are associated with Byram, Kisatchie, 
Memphis, Providence, and Siwell soils. They are similar 
to Byram soils but do not have a clayey C horizon. 
Unlike the Kisatchie soils, Loring soils have a fragipan 
and do not have a clayey B horizon. Loring soils have a 
fragipan and are not so well drained as the Memphis 
soils. They are similar to Providence soils but are less 
than 15 percent sand throughout the solum. Unlike the 
Siwell soils, Loring soils have a fragipan and they do not 
have clay in the lower part of the B horizon. 


McRaven series 


The McRaven series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils that formed in silty alluvial material. Slopes 
are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of McRaven silt loam, in a cultivated 
field, 5 miles southwest of Raymond, 1,900 feet south of 
paved road on Bakers Creek flood plain, SE1/4NE1/4 
sec. 34, T. 15 N.,R. 3 W. 


Ap—O to 5 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
many medium faint dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
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and few medium distinct grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
mottles; weak fine granular and weak fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine roots; many fine pores; strongly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21—5 to 14 inches; mottled dark brown (10YR 4/3), 
brown (10YR 5/3), and grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
silt loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots and pores; common fine black 
and brown concretions; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B22—14 to 21 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam; many medium faint brown (10YR 5/3) mottles; 
weak coarse prismatic structure parting to weak 
medium subangular blocky; friable; few fine roots; 
few fine pores; common fine black and brown con- 
cretions; medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Ab&B23b—21 to 30 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
silt loam; many medium and coarse distinct yellow- 
ish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak coarse prismat- 
ic structure parting to weak medium subangular 
blocky; friable; yellowish brown part is slightly com- 
Pact; few fine roots; many fine pores; gray tongues 
about 1 to 2 inches thick and about 7 inches apart 
extend to the B24b horizon; common fine black and 
brown concretions; medium acid; clear irregular 
boundary. 

B24b—30 to 54 inches; mottled grayish brown (10YR 5/ 
2), brown (10YR 5/3), and dark brown (10YR 4/3) 
silt loam; weak coarse prismatic structure parting to 
weak fine subangular blocky; friable; dark brown part 
is slightly brittle; common fine pores; silt and oxide 
coatings on faces of some peds; gray tongues about 
1 to 2 inches thick extend to the B25b horizon; 
many black and brown concretions; medium acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

B25b—54 to 80 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; 
many medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure parting to 
weak medium subangular blocky; friable; yellowish 
brown part is slightly brittle and compact; few fine 
pores; few gray tongues and pockets of silt loam; 
common black and brown concretions; neutral. 


The solum is 60 to more than 80 inches thick. Depth 
to the buried soil ranges from 20 to 50 inches. The A 
and B2 horizons are strongly acid to neutral. The Ab and 
B23b horizons are medium acid to neutral, and the B24b 
and B25b horizons are slightly acid to mildly alkaline. 

The A horizon is dark grayish brown, dark brown, dark 
yellowish brown, or brown. 

The B21 horizon is dark grayish brown, dark brown, 
dark yellowish brown, or brown, or it is mottled brown 
and gray. In some pedons this horizon has no mottles; in 
others, brown or gray mottles range to common. The 
B22 horizon is dark grayish brown, grayish brown, light 
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brownish gray, gray, or light gray and has brown and 
gray mottles. 

The Ab&B23b horizon is similar in color to the B22 
horizon. The texture of the B21, B22, and Ab&B23b 
horizons is silt or silt loam. The Ab&B23b horizon is 6 to 
18 percent clay in the 10- to 40-inch control section. 

The B24b and B25b horizons are mottled brown and 
gray; are brown, dark yellowish brown, or dark brown; or 
are similar to the B22 horizon. The texture is silt loam or 
silty clay loam. 


McRaven soils are associated with Adler, Oaklimeter, 
and Riedtown soils. They are not so well drained as the 
Adler soils and do not have bedding planes or thin strata 
within 20 inches of the surface. McRaven soils are less 
acid and are more poorly drained than Oaklimeter soils. 
They are not so well drained as Riedtown soils. 


Memphis series 


The Memphis series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in silty material. Slopes range from 0 to 35 per- 
cent. 

Typical pedon of Memphis silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded, 3.4 miles northwest of Orange, 800 feet 
north of east-west and north-south curve in road, 75 feet 
west of field road, SW1/4NW1/4 sec. 28, T. 8 N., R. 3 
Ww. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure; friable; many fine roots; 
strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21t—6 to 22 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay 
loam; moderate fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; many fine roots; few fine pores; thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; few pale brown 
silt coatings on faces of peds; very strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B22t—22 to 48 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; few fine roots; common fine and medium 
pores; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; few 
fine black concretions; pale brown coatings on faces 
of peds; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B3—48 to 65 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; common fine pores; thin patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; few pale brown silt coatings 
between and on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradu- 
al smooth boundary. 

C3—65 to 80 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; 
few medium distinct pale brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; 
massive; friable; pale brown silt coatings in cracks; 
medium acid. 


The solum is 32 to 78 inches thick. In unlimed areas, it 
is very strongly acid to medium acid, 
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The Ap horizon is dark brown, brown, or dark yellowish 
brown. 

The Bt horizon is dark brown, brown, strong brown, 
dark yellowish brown, or yellowish brown. The texture is 
silt loam or silty clay loam. Clay content ranges from 25 
to 30 percent in the upper 20 inches. 

The C horizon is dark brown, strong brown, brown, 
dark yellowish brown, or yellowish brown. 


Memphis soils are associated with Lexington, Loring, 
Natchez, and Smithdale soils. Unlike Lexington soils, 
Memphis soils are less than 15 percent sand within 48 
inches of the surface. Memphis soils are better drained 
than Loring soils, and they do not have a fragipan. 
Unlike Natchez soils, Memphis soils have a more clayey 
B horizon; and unlike Smithdale soils, they have less 
than 15 percent sand throughout. 


Natchez series 


The Natchez series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in silty material. Slopes range from 8 to 35 per- 
cent. 

Typical pedon of Natchez silt loam, from Memphis- 
Natchez-Riedtown association, hilly, on 27 percent 
slopes, in a large wooded area 4.3 miles north of Ed- 
wards, 400 feet west of road, SW1/4SW1/4 sec. 34, T. 
7N, 7.3 W. 


A11—0 to 3 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; many fine pores; slightly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

A12—3 to 7 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
many fine pores; medium acid; clear smooth bound- 


ary. 

B1—7 to 12 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt 
loam; weak medium and coarse subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine roots; many fine 
pores; strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B2—12 to 29 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silt loam; weak medium and coarse subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; many fine 
and medium pores; slightly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

C1—29 to 49 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam; massive; friable; few fine roots; many fine 
pores; few fine snail shells; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C2—49 to 72 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; mas- 
sive; friable; few medium and fine roots; few fine 
Pores; few fine snail shell fragments; moderately al- 
kaline. 


The solum is 18 to 48 inches thick. The A and B 
horizons are strongly acid to neutral, and the C horizon 
is neutral to moderately alkaline. 
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The A1 horizon is dark grayish brown, dark brown, or 
very dark grayish brown. The A12 horizon is brown, yel- 
lowish brown, or grayish brown. 

The B horizon is yellowish brown, dark yellowish 
brown, or brown. The texture is silt loam or silt. Clay 
content ranges from 8 to 18 percent in the upper 20 
inches of the B horizon. 

The color and texture of the C horizon are similar to 
the color and texture of the B horizon. Content of shell 
fragments in the C horizon ranges from few to many. 

Natchez soils are associated with Memphis and Ried- 
town soils. Unlike Memphis soils, Natchez soils do not 
have clay accumulations in the B horizon. Natchez soils 
are better drained and are steeper than the Riedtown 
soils. 


Oaklimeter series 


The Oaklimeter series consists of moderately well 
drained soils that formed in silty alluvial material. Slopes 
are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Oaklimeter silt loam, in a large soy- 
bean field 1 1/2 miles north of Raymond, 0.4 mile north 
of Natchez trace and 50 feet east of road, SE1/4NW1/4 
sec. 8 T.5 N.,R.8 W. 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; weak 
medium granular structure; very friable; many fine 
roots; strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21—6 to 11 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silt loam; many medium distinct brown (10YR 5/3) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; common fine pores; few black 
concretions; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B22—11 to 18 inches; mottled dark brown (10YR 4/3) 
and grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine 
roots; common fine and medium pores; few medium 
black concretions; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B23—18 to 28 inches; brown (10YR 5/8) silt loam; many 
medium faint light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mot- 
tles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; few fine roots; common fine and medium 
pores; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A2b&B24b—28 to 35 inches; mottled light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) and dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
many fine and medium pores; common fine black 
concretions; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B25b—35 to 40 inches; mottled light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) and brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; weak 
coarse prismatic structure parting to weak medium 
subangular blocky; friable; few fine pores; common 
fine concretions; strongly acid; gradual wavy bound- 


ary. 
B26b—40 to 72 inches; mottled grayish brown (10YR 5/ 
2) and dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silt loam; 
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weak coarse prismatic structure parting to weak 
medium subangular blocky; friable; few fine pores; 
silt coatings on faces of prisms; few pockets of gray 
silt; strongly acid. 


The solum is 60 to more than 80 inches thick. Depth 
to the buried solum ranges from 20 to 40 inches. In 
unlimed areas, reaction is strongly acid to very strongly 
acid. 

The Ap horizon is dark grayish brown, brown, dark 
brown, or dark yellowish brown. The texture is silt or silt 
loam. 

The B21 horizon is brown, dark brown, or yellowish 
brown, or it has brown mottles. The B22 and B23 hori- 
zons have brown and gray mottles or are brown or 
yellowish brown and have few to many grayish mottles. 

The A2b&B24b horizon is light brownish gray, gray, or 
light gray and has brown mottles, or it is mottled gray 
and brown. 

The Bb horizon is grayish brown or light brownish gray, 
or it is mottled gray and brown. The texture is silt loam 
or silty clay loam. 


Oaklimeter soils are associated with Ariel, McRaven, 
and Riedtown soils. They are more poorly drained than 
Ariel soils. Oaklimeter soils are better drained and are 
more acid than McRaven soils. They are more acid than 
Riedtown soils. 


Providence series 


The Providence series consists of moderately well 
drained soils that formed in silty material on uplands. 
Slopes range from 2 to 15 percent. 

Typical pedon of Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded, in a pasture 2 1/2 miles south of Terry, 
3,000 feet west of intersection, NE1/4NW1/4 sec. 34, T. 
3N.,R.1W. 


Ap—0 to 4 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; very strongly acid; abrupt smooth bound- 


ary. 

B21t—4 to 16 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty 
clay loam; moderate fine and medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common fine roots; 
common fine and medium pores; thin patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

B22t—16 to 24 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silt 
loam; moderate fine and medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; common fine pores; 
thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; few fine 
black concretions; strongly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Bx1—24 to 37 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt 
loam; few medium distinct pale brown (10YR 6/3) 
mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure parting to 
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moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; compact 
and brittle; few roots between prisms; many fine 
voids; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; gray 
(10YR 6/1) silt loam coatings on prisms; few fine 
black concretions; very strongly acid; clear irregular 
boundary. 

IIBx2—37 to 57 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) loam; many 
medium faint yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; 
weak coarse prismatic structure parting to moderate 
medium subangular and angular blocky; very firm; 
compact and brittle; few fine roots between prisms; 
many fine voids; light brownish gray silt between 
prisms; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds and 
in pores; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

lIB23t—57 to 64 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/ 
4) loam; few medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/8) and 
distinct grayish brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
patchy clay films and bridging of sand grains with 
clay; common fine quartz pebbles; few black concre- 
tions; very strongly acid. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. In unlimed 
areas, reaction is medium acid to very strongly acid 
throughout. Depth of the fragipan ranges from 18 to 34 
inches. 

The Ap horizon is grayish brown, dark brown, or yel- 
lowish brown. 

The B horizon is strong brown, brown, yellowish 
brown, or yellowish red. The texture of the Bt horizon is 
silt loam or silty clay loam. 

The Bx and IIBx horizons are yellowish red to yellow- 
ish brown and have gray, brown, or red mottles; or they 
are mottled yellow, brown, gray, or red. The lower part of 
the Bx horizon is loam, sandy loam, sandy clay loam, or 
clay loam. 

The !IB23t horizon is light yellowish brown, yellowish 
brown, brownish yellow, gray, light brownish gray, or 
grayish brown; or it is mottled gray, yellow, and brown. 
The texture of the IIBt horizon is sandy loam, sandy clay 
loam, loam, or clay loam. 


Providence soils are associated with Kisatchie, Loring, 
and Smithdale soils. Unlike Kisatchie soils, Providence 
soils have a fragipan and a solum that is more than 40 
inches thick. Providence soils are similar to Loring soils 
but are more than 15 percent sand in the lower part of 
the profile. They have a fragipan and are less sandy than 
Smithdale soils. 


Riedtown series 


The Riedtown series consists of moderately well 
drained soils that formed in silty alluvial material. Slopes 
are 0 to 2 percent. 

Typical pedon of Riedtown silt loam, in a cultivated 
field 2 miles southeast of Edwards, on State Highway 
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467, 1 1/4 miles west of Bakers Creek from Highway 
467, NW1/4SE1/4 sec. 3, T. 15 N., R. 4 E. 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; many fine 
roots; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21—7 to 27 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
common medium faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure parting to 
weak fine subangular blocky; friable; common fine 
roots; many fine pores; few bedding planes; medium 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B22&A2b—27 to 33 inches; mottled dark brown (10YR 
4/3), brown (10YR 5/3), and grayish brown (10YR 
5/2) silt loam; weak coarse prismatic structure part- 
ing to weak fine subangular blocky; friable; slightly 
brittle; few fine roots; common fine pores; about 30 
percent A2 material; silt coatings on faces of peds; 
slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B23b—33 to 42 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam; many medium distinct dark brown (10YR 4/3) 
mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; few fine 
roots; common fine pores; thin patchy brownish 
coatings on faces of peds; few pockets and seams 
of gray silt between prisms; few fine and medium 
black concretions; slightly acid; clear smooth bound- 


ary. 

B24gb—42 to 52 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/ 
6) and dark brown (10YR 4/3) mottles; weak coarse 
prismatic structure parting to moderate medium su- 
bangular blocky; firm; few fine roots; few fine pores; 
few pockets and seams of gray silt loam; few thin 
patchy brownish coatings on faces of peds; many 
fine and medium black concretions; slightly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B25gb—52 to 80 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam; 
few fine distinct dark brown (10YR 4/3) mottles; 
weak coarse prismatic structure parting to moderate 
medium subangular blocky; firm; few fine pores; few 
pockets and seams of gray silt loam; many fine and 
medium biack concretions; slightly acid. 


The solum is 60 to more than 80 inches thick. Depth 
to the buried soil is 20 to 40 inches. The A horizon is 
strongly acid to neutral, and the B horizon is medium 
acid to moderately alkaline. 

The A horizon is dark grayish brown, dark brown, dark 
yellowish brown, or brown or is mottled brown and gray. 

The B21 horizon is dark brown, dark yellowish brown, 
brown, or yellowish brown. In some pedons this horizon 
has no mottles; in others, grayish mottles range to 
common. The B22&A2b horizon is dark brown, brown, or 
dark yellowish brown and has gray and brown mottles. 

The B23b, B24gb, and B25gb horizons are dark gray, 
gray, or grayish brown and have few to many brown 
mottles. The texture is silt loam or silty clay loam. 
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Weighted average clay content in the 10- to 40-inch 
control section ranges from 10 to 18 percent. In some 
pedons there are no concretions; in others, black and 
brown concretions range to many. 


Riedtown soils are associated with Adler, Ariel, McRa- 
ven, Natchez, and Oaklimeter soils. Unlike Adler soils, 
Riedtown soils have a B horizon. Riedtown soils are less 
acid and are more poorly drained than Ariel soils. They 
are better drained than McRaven soils. Riedtown soils 
are less acid than Oaklimeter soils. They are not so well 
drained as Natchez soils, and they are on smoother 
landscapes. 


Siwell series 


The Siwell series consists of moderately well drained 
soils that formed in silty material over clay. Slopes are 2 
to 15 percent. 

Typical pedon of Siwell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded, 1,100 feet south of intersection of U.S. 
Highway 80 and Robinson Road, NW1/4SW1/4 sec. 1, 
T.5.N., R. 1 W. 


Ap—O to 4 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
weak fine granular structure; friable; many fine roots; 
strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21t—4 to 8 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; many fine roots; common fine pores; thin 
Patchy clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

B22t—8 to 13 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty 
clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; common fine roots; common fine pores; 
Patchy clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

B23t—13 to 21 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silty 
clay loam; few fine distinct pale brown (10YR 6/3) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm; few fine roots; few fine pores; few thin patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; common fine black and 
brown concretions; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

B24t—21 to 30 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silty 
clay loam; many fine and medium distinct grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; weak medium subangu- 
lar blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; few fine 
pores; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; few 
black and brown concretions; very strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

IIB25t—30 to 39 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), pale brown (10YR 6/3), and grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2) silty clay loam; moderate medium su- 
bangular blocky structure; firm; plastic; few fine 
roots; few fine pores; pressure faces or clay films on 
faces of peds; few fine black concretions; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 
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lIC—39 to 72 inches; mottled light olive brown (2.5Y 5/ 
4), yellowish brown (10YR 5/4), and grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2) clay; intersecting slickensides parting to 
moderate medium angular blocky fragments; very 
firm; very plastic; shiny faces on peds; common light 
gray soft chalk fragments; few black and brown con- 
cretions; neutral. 


The solum is 24 to 55 inches thick. 

The A horizon is dark brown, brown, dark yellowish 
brown, or yellowish brown. It is medium acid to very 
strongly acid. 

The B2t horizon is brown, dark brown, or strong 
brown, or it is yellowish brown and has few to many 
brown and gray mottles. The texture of the B2t horizon is 
silt loam or silty clay loam. Clay content ranges from 20 
to 35 percent. The B2t horizon is medium acid to very 
strongly acid. 

The IIBt horizon is yellowish brown, light olive brown, 
or olive and has grayish mottles, or it is mottled brown, 
ted, and gray. The texture is silty clay loam to silty clay. 
The IIBt horizon is very strongly acid to moderately alka- 
line. 

The IIC horizon is yellowish brown, light olive brown, 
olive brown, or olive and has grayish mottles, or it is 
mottled brown, red, and gray. Soft nodules range from 
none to many. The IIC horizon is neutral to moderately 
alkaline. 


Siwell soils are associated with Byram and Loring 
soils. Unlike Byram and Loring soils, Siwell soils do not 
have a fragipan, and they have clay within a depth of 48 
inches. 


Smithdale series 


The Smithdale series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy material. Slopes range from 10 to 40 
percent. 

Typical pedon of Smithdale sandy loam, in an area of 
Smithdale-Lexington-Memphis association, hilly, 6 miles 
southwest of Utica, 700 feet west of public road, 75 feet 
south of logging road, NW1/4SW1/4 sec. 34, T. 13 N., 
R.5E. 


A1—0 to 3 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sandy 
loam; weak fine and medium granular structure; very 
friable; many fine roots; many fine and medium 
pores; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A21—3 to 7 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sandy 
loam; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
few fine roots; many fine and medium pores; strong- 
ly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A22—7 to 11 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy loam; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; few 
fine roots; many fine and medium pores; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 
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B21t—11 to 41 inches; yellowish red (SYR 4/8) sandy 
clay loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; common fine and 
medium pores; thin patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; sand grains bridged and coated with oxides 
and clay; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B22t—41 to 62 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine and medium roots; sand grains coated and 
bridged with clay; few pockets of uncoated sand 
grains; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B22t—62 to 85 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/8) sandy 
loam; friable; few fine roots; sand grains bridged and 
coated with clay; common pockets of uncoated sand 
grains; few fine pebbles of quartz; very strongly acid. 


The solum is 60 to more than 100 inches thick. It is 
strongly acid to very strongly acid. 

The A1 horizon is dark grayish brown or dark brown. 
The A2 horizon is brown, yellowish brown, or pale brown. 

The B1 horizon, when present, is strong brown or 
yellowish red. The texture is sandy loam or loam. The 
upper part of the Bt horizon is yellowish red or red. The 
texture is clay loam, sandy clay loam, or loam. The lower 
part is yellowish red or red loam, sandy clay loam, or 
sandy loam. Pebbles of quartz range from none to few. 
Pockets of uncoated sand grains range from few to 
many. 


Smithdale soils are associated with Lexington, Mem- 
phis, and Providence soils. Unlike Lexington and Mem- 
phis soils, Smithdale soils are more than 15 percent 
sand throughout the solum. Smithdale soils are more 
sandy in the upper part of the solum than Providence 
soils; and unlike Providence soils, they do not have a 
fragipan. 
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Glossary 


Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited 
on land by streams. 

Association, soil. A group of soils geographically asso- 
ciated in a characteristic repeating pattern and de- 
fined and delineated as a single mapping unit. 

Available water capacity (available moisture capac- 
ity). The capacity of soils to hold water available for 
use by most plants. It is commonly defined as the 
difference between the amount of soil water at field 
moisture capacity and the amount at wilting point. It 
is commonly expressed as inches of water per inch 
of soil. The capacity, in inches, in a 60-inch profile 
or to a limiting layer is expressed as— 


Bedding planes. Fine stratifications, less than 5 millime- 
ters thick, in unconsolidated alluvial, eolian, lacus- 
trine, or marine sediments. 

Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies the soil and other 
unconsolidated material or that is exposed at the 
surface. 

Bottom land. The normal flood plain of a stream, sub- 
ject to frequent flooding. 

Calcareous soil. A soil containing enough calcium car- 
bonate (commonly with magnesium carbonate) to 
effervesce (fizz) visibly when treated with cold, dilute 
hydrochloric acid. A soil having measurable amounts 
of calcium carbonate or magnesium carbonate. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less 
than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural 
class, soil material that is 40 percent or more clay, 
less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 percent 
silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface 
of a soil aggregate or lining pores or root channels. 
Synonyms: clay coat, clay skin. 
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Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with 


which a lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms 
commonly used to describe consistence are— 
Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not 
hold together in a mass. 

Friable.—When moist, crushes easily under gentle 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can be 
Pressed together into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate pres- 
sure between thumb and forefinger, but resistance is 
distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate 
pressure but can be pressed into a lump; will form a 
“wire” when rolled between thumb and forefinger. 
Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material and 
tends to stretch somewhat and pull apart rather than 
to pull free from other material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; 
can be broken with difficulty between thumb and 
forefinger. 

Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual 
grains under very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard; little affected by moistening. 


Control section. The part of the soil on which classifica- 


tion is based. The thickness varies among different 
kinds of soil, but for many it is 40 or 80 inches (1 or 
2 meters). 


Depth to rock. Bedrock at a depth that adversely af- 


fects the specified use. 


Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and 


duration of periods of saturation or partial saturation 
during soil formation, as opposed to altered drain- 
age, which is commonly the result of artificial drain- 
age or irrigation but may be caused by the sudden 
deepening of channels or the blocking of drainage 
outlets. Seven classes of natural soil drainage are 
recognized: 

Excessively drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil very rapidly. Excessively drained soils are com- 
monly very coarse textured, rocky, or shallow. Some 
are steep. All are free of the mottling related to 
wetness. 

Somewhat excessively drained.—Water is removed 
from the soil rapidly. Many somewhat excessively 
drained soils are sandy and rapidly pervious. Some 
are shallow. Some are so steep that much of the 
water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of 
the mottling related to wetness. 

Well drained.—Water is removed from the soil readi- 
ly, but not rapidly. It is available to plants throughout 
most of the growing season, and wetness does not 
inhibit growth of roots for significant periods during 
most growing seasons. Well drained soils are com- 
monly medium textured. They are mainly free of 
mottling. 

Moderately well drained.—Water is removed from 
the soil somewhat slowly during some periods. Mod- 
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erately well drained soils are wet for only a short 
time during the growing season, but periodically for 
long enough that most mesophytic crops are affect- 
ed. They commonly have a slowly pervious layer 
within or directly below the solum, or periodically 
receive high rainfall, or both. 

Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed slowly 
enough that the soil is wet for significant periods 
during the growing season. Wetness markedly re- 
stricts the growth of mesophytic crops unless artifi- 
cial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly drained 
soils commonly have a slowly pervious layer, a high 
water table, additional water from seepage, nearly 
continuous rainfall, or a combination of these. 

Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that 
the soil is saturated periodically during the growing 
season or remains wet for long periods. Free water 
is commonly at or near the surface for long enough 
during the growing season that most mesophytic 
crops cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially 
drained. The soil is not continuously saturated in 
layers directly below plow depth. Poor drainage re- 
sults from a high water tabie, a slowly pervious layer 
within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous rain- 
fall, or a combination of these. 

Very poorly drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil so slowly that free water remains at or on the 
surface during most of the growing season. Unless 
the soil is artificially drained, most mesophytic crops 
cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are com- 
monly level or depressed and are frequently 
ponded. Yet, where rainfall is high and nearly con- 
tinuous, they can have moderate or high slope gradi- 
ents, as for example in “hillpeats” and “climatic 
moors.” 


Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by run- 


ning water, wind, ice, or other geologic agents and 
by such processes as gravitational creep. 

Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologic proc- 
esses acting over long geologic periods and result- 
ing in the wearing away of mountains and the build- 
ing up of such landscape features as flood plains 
and coastal plains. Synonym: natural erosion. 
Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid 
than geologic erosion, mainly as a result of the ac- 
tivities of man or other animals or of a catastrophe 
in nature, for example, fire, that exposes a bare 
surface. 


Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide 


plant nutrients, in adequate amounts and in proper 
balance, for the growth of specified plants when 
light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other growth 
factors are favorable. 


Flooding. The temporary covering of soil with water 


from overflowing streams, runoff from adjacent 
slopes, and tides. Frequency, duration, and probable 
dates of occurrence are estimated. Frequency is 
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expressed as none, rare, occasional, and frequent. 
None means that flooding is not probable; rare that 
it is unlikely but possible under unusual weather 
conditions; occasional that it occurs on an average 
of once or less in 2 years; and frequent that it 
occurs on an average of more than once in 2 years. 
Duration is expressed as very brief if less than 2 
days, brief if 2 to 7 days, and /ong if more than 7 
days. Probable dates are expressed in months; No- 
vember-May, for example, means that flooding can 
occur during the period November through May. 
Water standing for short periods after rainfall or 
commonly covering swamps and marshes is not 
considered flooding. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a 
stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle subsurface horizon low in po- 
rosity and content of organic matter and low or 
moderate in clay but high in silt or very fine sand. A 
fragipan appears cemented and restricts roots. 
When dry, it is hard or very hard and has a higher 
bulk density than the xorizon or horizons above. 
When moist, it tends to rupture suddenly under pres- 
sure rather than to deform slowly. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to 
the surface, having distinct characteristics produced 
by soil-forming processes. The major horizons of 
mineral soil are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer, fresh and decaying 
plant residue, at the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon, formed or forming 
at or near the surface, in which an accumulation of 
humified organic matter is mixed with the mineral 
material. Also, a plowed surface horizon most of 
which was originally part of a B horizon. 

A2 horizon.—A mineral horizon, mainly a residual 
concentration of sand and silt high in content of 
resistant minerals as a result of the loss of silicate 
clay, iron, aluminum, or a combination of these. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an A horizon. 
The B horizon is in part a layer of change from the 
overlying A to the underlying C horizon. The B hori- 
zon also has distinctive characteristics caused (1) by 
accumulation of clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a 
combination of these; (2) by prismatic or blocky 
structure; (3) by redder or browner colors than those 
in the A horizon; or (4) by a combination of these. 
The combined A and B horizons are generally called 
the solum, or true soil. If a soil lacks a B horizon, 
the A horizon alone is the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding 
indurated bedrock, that is little affected by soil-form- 
ing processes and does not have the properties 
typical of the A or B horizon. The material of a C 
horizon may be either like or unlike that from which 
the solum is presumed to have formed. If the materi- 
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al is known to differ from that in the solum the 
Roman numeral | precedes the letter C. 

Fi layer.—Consolidated rock beneath the soil. The 
rock commonly underlies a C horizon, but can be 
directly below an A or a B horizon. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the imme- 
diate surface of soil or other material, as contrasted 
with percolation, which is movement of water 
through soil layers or material. 

Landslide. The rapid downhill movement of a mass of 
soil and loose rock generally when wet or saturated. 
The speed and distance of movement, as well as 
the amount of soil and rock material, vary greatly. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or 
other material by percolating water. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil 
passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 

Loess. Fine grained material, dominantly of silt-sized 
particles, deposited by wind. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, in- 
cluding the texture, structure, porosity, consistence, 
color, and other physical, mineral, and biological 
properties of the various horizons, and the thickness 
and arrangement of those horizons in the soil pro- 
file. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary 
in number and size. Mottling generally indicates poor 
aeration and impeded drainage. Descriptive terms 
are as follows: abundance—few, common, and 
many, size—fine, medium, and coarse, and con- 
trast—faint, distinct, and prominent. The size mea- 
surements are of the diameter along the greatest 
dimension. Fine indicates less than 5 millimeters 
(about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 millimeters 
(about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more than 15 
millimeters (about 0.6 inch). 

Parent material. The great variety of unconsolidated 
organic and mineral material in which soil forms. 
Consolidated bedrock is not yet parent material by 
this concept. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through 
the soil. 

Permeability. The quality that enables the soil to trans- 
mit water or air, measured as the number of inches 
per hour that water moves through the soil. Terms 
describing permeability are very s/ow (less than 0.06 
inch), s/ow (0.06 to 0.20 inch), moderately slow (0.2 
to 0.6 inch), moderate (0.6 to 2.0 inches), moderate- 
ly rapid (2.0 to 6.0 inches), rapid (6.0 to 20 inches), 
and very rapid (more than 20 inches). 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit; the range of moisture 
content within which the soil remains plastic. 

Productivity (soil). The capability of a soil for producing 
a specified plant or sequence of plants under a 
specified system of management. Productivity is 
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measured in terms of output, or harvest, in relation 
to input. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending 
through all its horizons and into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a 
soil, expressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 
7.0 is described as precisely neutral in reaction be- 
cause it is neither acid nor alkaline. The degree of 
acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 


Extremely acid... 
Very strongly acid.. 4.5 to 5.0 
Strongly acid. 5.1 105.5 


Medium aci 5.6 to 6.0 
Slightly aci 6.1 to 6.5 
Neutral. 66 to 7.3 
Mildly alkalin 7.41078 
Moderately alkalin 

Strongly alkaline. 


Very strongly alkalin 


Relief. The elevations or 
considered collectively. 

Rill. A steep sided channel resulting from accelerated 
erosion. A rill is generally a few inches deep and not 
wide enough to be an obstacle to farm machinery. 

Rooting depth. Shallow root zone. The soil is shallow 
over a layer that greatly restricts roots. See Root 
zone. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged in stream channels 
from a drainage area. The water that flows off the 
land surface without sinking in is called surface 
runoff; that which enters the ground before reaching 
surface streams is called ground-water runoff or 
seepage flow from ground water. 

Seepage. The rapid movement of water through the soil. 
Seepage adversely affects the specified use. 

Series, soil. A group of soils, formed from a particular 
type of parent material, having horizons that, except 
for the texture of the A or surface horizon, are simi- 
lar in all profile characteristics and in arrangement in 
the soil profile. Among these characteristics are 
color, texture, structure, reaction, consistence, and 
mineralogical and chemical composition. hrink-swell. 
The shrinking of soil when dry and the swelling 
when wet. Shrinking and swelling can damage 
roads, dams, building foundations, and other struc- 
tures. It can also damage plant roots. 

Siltstone. Sedimentary rock made up of dominantly silt- 
sized particles. 

Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site 
based on the height of the dominant stand at an 
arbitrarily chosen age. For example, if the average 
height attained by dominant and codominant trees in 
a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 
feet, the site index is 75 feet. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the hori- 
zontal. Percentage of slope is the vertical distance 
divided by horizontal distance, then multiplied by 


equalities of a land surface, 
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100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a drop of 20 feet 
in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth’s 
surface that is capable of supporting plants and has 
properties resulting from the integrated effect of cli- 
mate and living matter acting on earthy parent mate- 
rial, as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C 
horizon, in which the processes of soil formation are 
active. The solum in mature soil consists of the A 
and B horizons. Generally, the characteristics of the 
material in these horizons are unlike those of the 
underlying material. The living roots and other plant 
and animal life characteristics of the soil are largely 
confined to the solum. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil parti- 
cles into compound particles or aggregates that are 
separated from adjoining aggregates. The principal 
forms of soil structure are—p/aty (laminated), pris- 
matic (vertical axis of aggregates longer than hori- 
zontal), columnar (prisms with rounded tops), blocky 
(angular or subangular), and granular. Structureless 
soils are either single grained (each grain by .itself, 
as in dune sand) or massive (the particles adhering 
without any regular cleavage, as in many hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of 
the solum below plow depth. 

Subsurface layer. Technically, the A2 horizon. Generally 
refers to a leached horizon lighter in color and lower 
in content of organic matter than the overlying sur- 
face layer. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its 
equivalent in uncultivated soil, ranging in depth from 
4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 centimeters). Frequently 
designated as the “plow layer,” or the “Ap horizon.” 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed across 
sloping soils on the contour or at a slight angle to 
the contour. The terrace intercepts surface runoff so 
that it can soak into the soil or flow slowly to a 
prepared outlet without harm. A terrace in a field is 
generally built so that the field can be farmed. A 
terrace intended mainly for drainage has a deep 
channel that is maintained in permanent sod. 

Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or 
undulating, bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. A 
stream terrace is frequently called a second bottom, 
in contrast with a flood plain, and is seldom subject 
to overflow. A marine terrace, generally wide, was 
deposited by the sea. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and 
clay particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural 
classes, in order of increasing proportion of fine 
Particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
Silt, silt loam, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further 


divided by specifying ‘“‘coarse,” “fine,” or “ very 
fine.” 


Water table. The upper limit of the soil or underlying 


rock material that is wholly saturated with water. 
Water table, apparent. A thick zone of free water in 
the soil. An apparent water table is indicated by the 
level at which water stands in an uncased borehole 
after adequate time is allowed for adjustment in the 
surrounding soil. 


Water table, artesian. A water table under hydrostat- 
ic head, generally beneath an impermeable layer. 
When this layer is penetrated, the water level rises 
in an uncased borehole. 

Water table, perched. A water table standing above 
an unsaturated zone. In places an upper, or 
perched, water table is separated from a lower one 
by a dry zone. 
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Figure 1.—A golf green on Byram silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 


Figure 2.—Soybeans on Grenada silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. Parallel terraces on this field control surface runoff and help reduce 
erosion. 
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‘ s ui % ware Soak sci ie 
Figure 4.—Oats planted for winter grazing on Loring silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. The pond in the foreground furnishes 
water for livestock and for fish production. 
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Figure 5.—Oats and crimson clover on Loring silt loam, 8 to 17 percent slopes, eroded, provide good grazing for dairy 
cattle. 
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Figure 6.—A roadcut showing the sandstone that underlies Kisatchie soils. 
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Figure 7.—McRaven silt loam near the Big Black River generally is flooded in winter and spring. 


Figure 8.—An area of Memphis-Udorthents complex, gullied. The Memphis soil between the gullies can be smoothed and planted to 
pasture grass if the gullies are not too deep. 
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Figure 9.—This pecan orchard on Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded, is also used for wheat. 
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Figure 10.—A thinned stand of loblolly pine on Providence silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, eroded. 
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Figure 11.—Profile of Calloway silt loam. The A'2 horizon is at a depth of about 20 inches, and below that 
horizon there is a fragipan. 
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Tables 


HINDS COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI cal 
TABLE 1.--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION 
{ 


Temperature! t Precipitation! 
i 1 2 years in T H 2 years in 10f 1 
1 ave=— | Average | i =| Average | 
Month Average | Average] Average inumber of |Average| jnumber of |Average 


i 
| Minimum | growing | { Less 
ithan--{than--|0.10 inch{ 


More {days with|snowfall 
maximum {minimum} temperature|temperature| degree 
H 


t 
t 
Bel 
daily | daily | daily | Maximum 
i 
H 
H 


h 
1 
H 
| higher lower | days® i H | or more | 
ie i | \ 
i { i t { in | {In 

{ { i t { 1 { 
t { i i | 2.20 | 7 4 a 

t { { | { { { 
Fopnuary-<" 59.2 i 35.1 ' 47.2 { 81 H 2.93 | T i 3 
March=--==- | 68.3} 43.5] 56.0} 86 i 3.18 | TE 

| \ 
April-----= | 77.6 | 53.4 | 65.6 90 | 2.74 | 6 | <0 
eucimcinn 83.8 60.2 72.0} 94 | ray 1 0 
90.1 {67.5 | 78.8 1 98 | 115 | 5 | .0 
91.7 70.6 H 81.2 I 100 2.12 H 7 H a) 
90.8 | 69.8 | 80.3 1 98 2.74 | 7 I .0 

\ 
86.3 | 64.9 | 15.6 | 96 1.76 | 5 4 10 

\ | 
78.8 | 52.2 ! 65.5 ! 90 i 45 1 3 | +0 
6b. | 3.1 | 55.6] 85 2.43 | 6 | 10 

i 

59.8 | 37.9 | 48.9 ; o9 4.66 | BL 8 

| I i H i i 
Year-. 76.0 | 52.9 | 64.5 | 101 ! 45.58 | 76 1.1 


lRecorded in the period 1963-75 at Jackson, Miss. 


2a growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. It can be calculated by adding the 
maximum and minimum daily temperatures, dividing the sum by 2, and subtracting the temperature below which 
growth 1s minimal for the principal crops in the area (50 F). 
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2 years in 10 


earlier than-- | November 20 | November 8 | October 29 
5 years in 10 
earlier than-. December 4 November 19 


|__| ____. 


November 9 


TABLE 2.--FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 
{ 
Hl Temperature! 
H 
Probability t 247 q 28° F i 32° F 
or_lower or lower {or lower. 
i i H 
Last freezing { { i 
temperature i i i 
in spring: H | i 
H H 
1 year in 10 H H i 
later than-- =| March 23 | March 23 i April 8 
H 
2 years in 10 | i { 
later than-- {| March 14 H March 18 | April 3 
H 
i H 
5 years in 10 | t i 
later than-- i February 26 | March 8 | March 26 
{ i i 
H t | 
First freezing { t i 
temperature H i H 
in fall: t i t 
H 1 { 
1 year in 10 | H { 
earlier than-- | November 12 : November 2 | October 23 
{ i 
1 H i 
{ { i 
i t i 
i { t 
i H 
i i 


‘Recorded in the period 1963-75 at Jackson, Miss. 


TABLE 3.--GROWING SEASON LENGTH 


~~ 
t Daily minimum temperature 
i during growing season! 
Probability | Higher | Higher | Higher 
than { than {  thgn 
| ou? FP 2e° rt 3p Pp 
Days i H 
H i 
9 years in 10 | 242 | 228 | 210 
t 
8 years in 10 255 i 237 H 216 
5 years in 10 H 381 | 256 i 228 
2 years in 10 | 306 H 274 | 239 
H 
T year in 10 | 319 t 283 i 245 
tL i SESS eeerieaerned 


TRecorded in the period 1963-75 
at Jackson, Miss, 
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TABLE 5.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 


T he, 
Map |{ Soil name Acres {Percent 
symbol | 
Ad {Adler silt loam--------~ 
BD {Bonn-Deerford association: 


BrB2 {Byram silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, erode 
BrC2 {Byram silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Buc {Byram-Urban land complex, 2 to 8 percent slopes: 
Ca {Calhoun silt loam-. 


Co {Calloway silt loam 

Cua {Calloway-Urban land complex-. 

cy {Cascilla-Chenneby association-. 

GrA {Grenada silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes-. 

GrB {Grenada silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes-. teen 


LoB2 Loring silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
LoC2 {Loring silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
LoC3 {Loring silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded-----~ 
LobD2 |Loring silt loam, & to 17 percent slopes, eroded-- 
LoD3 {Loring silt loam, 8 to 17 percent slopes, severel 
Luc |Loring-Urban land complex, 2 to 8 percent slopes- 
LuD {Loring-Urban land complex, 8 to 15 percent slopes. 
LW lLoring-Kisatchie association, hilly-----. 
Mo {McRaven silt loam----~-~--. aetna 
MeA {Memphis silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
MeB2 {Memphis silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded- 
MeC2 |Memphis silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded- 
MeD2 {Memphis silt loam, 8 to 17 percent slopes, eroded. 
MeD3 [Memphis silt loam, 8 to 17 percent slopes, severely eroded- 


Mg: |Memphis-Udorthents complex, gullied------. 
MN iMemphis-Natchez-Riedtown association, hilly 
Oa {Oaklimeter silt loam----- = 

OK = {Oaklimeter-Ariel association. S 


Pa |Pits----. oan - 
PoB2 {Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded- 
PoC2 |Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded- 
PoC3 {Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded-. 
PobD2 [Providence silt loam, 6 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
Pre |Providence-Smithdale complex, 6 to 20 percent slopes 
PS | Providence-Smithdale association, hilly- 

Re {Riedtown silt loam---------.. 

SeB2 {Siwell silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded=~. 
SeC2 |Siwell silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
SuC  {Siwell-Urban land complex, 2 to 8 percent slopes-. 
SuD  {Siwell-Urban land complex, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
SW {Smithdale-Lexington-Memphis association, hilly. 
{Urban land-. 


* Less than 0.1 percent. 
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TABLE 6.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


[Yields are those that can be expected under a high level of management, Absence of a yield indicates that 
the soil is not suited to the crop or the crop is generally not grown on the soil] 


7 


1 
Soil name and { 
t 


{ 
1 Common | Improved | 
map symbol Cotton lint} Corn bermuda- { bermuda- |Bahiagrass 
ra: 
tba 
1 i 
Bdewsccsentnananncaseanccs| i 100 12.0 
Adler | i 
BD*#: ! i 
Ce } rt H ose se 
Deerford=-=-----=~, a 1 sae } — ses 
BYB2ennnenenennnnnnennnn a=! 700 } — 7.0 
Byram ! H 
H 
{ 650 | a 6.5 
1 H 
t { 
1 eee 1 eee oe 
Byram H { 
H 
i 4oo | - 5.0 
Calhoun i | 
COnm wane neem nn nnnnnnn nnn { 650 | 85 6.0 
Calloway : \ 
Cud-----nne enna nnn---a eee { ee S| oat ena 
Calloway i i 
cxtt: { | 
Cascilla---------------==} eae } =o« 1.0 
Chenneby-----------------| See | ee6 6.0 
Cr h-enwenn-enen. 625 | 90 — 
Grenada i 
OP Benen eo nae n nanan enna a= 600 | 80 --- 
Grenada | H 
H 
LOB2nnnnennnn nn nnnnnnnnnn=| 700 | 90 7.5 
Loring | ! 
PotZacctcccwucuc eee! an | 650 | 70 7.0 
Loring | i 
ee See ee | 600 | 65 6.0 
Loring | ! 
H 
! cs i ~ 6.0 
i | 
i H 
i} --- | -— 5.5 
Loring ‘ | 
LUCw--n nee ae eee eee eae. Seis 
Loring | H 
i 
[iDuccasanciasccsewenanawa] eae. | ae was: 
Loring i | 
LW: i i 
Leningeees Giratina eam } aes 5.5 
Kisatchie--------: einen | ana | wes 3.5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE 6.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 


t i 
Soil name and { i { {Common Improved | | 
map symbol {cotton lint{ Corn | Soybeans | bermuda- bermuda- {Bahiagrass |Tall fescue 
| ra erase /— a 
Lb Bu Bu AUM" Aum’ AUM’ 


Fy 


SUPeaccnadcvesnnnewacsinue sain 


i 
H { | i 
t { i { 
{ { } i 
' { { i 
i i 1 { 
Siwell H i i H 
i i { { 
i i i H 
| -— Sed -- | 45 w- | 5.0 | — 
i { | 1 
Lexington---~. | + -- “- i 5:0 --- i — Hl --- 
H 
{ H 
Hisuphigesssesooostoe tes --- o-- woe | 5.0 of | — 
i i 
ure*, 1 { i i 
Urban land H { 1 1 


* animal-unit-month: The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, 


one mule, five sheep, or five goats) for 30 days. 
*## See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 


TABLE 7.--CAPABILITY CLASSES AND SUBCLASSES 


[Miscellaneous areas are excluded. Absence of an 
entry indicates no acreage] 


7 T i S: 
class | Total | i {Soil 
| acreage {Erosion iWetness {problem | Climate 
Hl H 
| i { i { 
I { 2,546 vee | wee | wef aes 
i i ! { { 
II H 208,9101 70,039 $138,871 ; — H “- 
TIT | 101,051! 98,767 | eo 
1 | 27,8901 12,435 {14,352 | 1,103 | 
Vib 1y862t ane [uae | = — 
VI | 182,223] 182,223 | ee 1 7 
t { 
ver | 3,059 3,059 | aoe fone = 
virr | i a | 
| Sawer eanils i i 
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TABLE 8.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


{Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed. 
information was not available] 


Absence of an entry indicates that 


—_—_———Management concerns ___ | Potential productivity — 


See footnote at end of table. 


Soil name and foOrdi- | | Equip- | t | t { 
map symbol Ination}Erosion | ment {Seedling} Plant | Common trees fsite | Trees to plant 
{symboljhazard { limita-{mortal- {competi-| tindex] 
it | tion 
1 i 1 i 1 i 
i i t { { t { 
Ad ansonnaaneninneme { 104 [Slight [Slight {Slight | | 95 {Green ash 
Adler { { t | { | 120 | eastern cottonwood, 
if { { t i | 100 | sweetgum, 
i i i i i 1 100 | American sycamore. 
{ i { i i { 100 | 
H i | i [115 f 
i i t i 1 { 
BD*: i { i { i { 
Bonn-------------- H 5to {Slight iSevere pavers H --- [astern redcedar. 
i 
Deerfordq--------= | 2w8 [Slight [Moderate|Slight 86 {Loblolly pine, 
i i { { t 92 {| slash pine. 
{ i t { | g2 t 
fot | | 82 | 
H H H i H 
BrB2, Brc2--. | 207 {Slight [Slight {Slight |Moderate|Cherrybark oak--. {| 86 |Cherrybark oak, 
Byram { { { { 1 {Southern red oak----| 75 | southern red oak, 
1 { { i 1 { | 90 { sweetgum, 
{ t { { i t | 80 | white oak, 
13 i { i { {Loblolly pine-. | 90 { loblolly pine, 
! i H H i yShortleat pine. 15 H shortleaf pine. 
H i i 
Buc®: 1 t i if { { 
Byram=-----. 207 {Slight |Slight {Slight |Moderate|Cherrybark oak------| 85 {Cherrybark oak, 
| { t { 1 {Southern red oak~. 75 | southern red oak, 
{ if 1 i { | Sweet gum. { sweetgum, 
{ { { i { | white oak, 
1 Hi { i i { loblolly pine, 
! | | shortiear pine, 
i H 
Urban land, H i i H i Hl 
1 i { | H 
Camm: | 2w9 {Slight [Severe |Moderate|-------- {Loblolly pine, 
Calhoun H { i H {| slash pine. 
t i i { { i 
i i | i i i 
De | | 
H H Hl 
Co, CuA--------- | 2w8 {Slight {Moderate/Slight {Moderate{Cherrybark oak. 90 {Cherrybark oak, 
Calloway i if 1 H { {Loblolly pine~. 90 {| loblolly pine, 
{ { t 1 1 [Sweet gum. 90 | sweetgum, 
{ { { | { | | | water oak, 
1 t i ! { 1 i 1 yellow-poplar. 
i { { | { { t t 
CY*: H i i | { { t { 
| Iw7 {Slight |Moderate|Moderate|Moderate|Cherrybark oak------| 112 {Cherrybark oak, 
{ { 1 i 1 1110 | eastern cottonwood, 
{ { { t 1 | 93 | loblolly pine, 
{ { i I t { 114 | Nuttall oak, 
{ 1 i | if | 104 | sweetgum, 
{ ii { | 1 | 102 | American sycamore, 
: i H i ' jretises Poplar H 115 H yellow-poplar, 
H 
Chenneby-~~-------| 1w7 [Slight |Moderate!/Moderate|Severe [Loblolly pine-------| 96 {Loblolly pine, 
FE t { 1 { |Sweet gum----~-. | 100 { yellow-poplar. 
{ i H i ! [Water oak. i 90 | 
: H H H i {Yellow-poplar-. H 105 H 
i 
Gra, GrB----. | 207 {Slight [Slight {Slight [Slight {Cherrybark oak. | 85 {Cherrybark oak, 
Grenada i if t | i {Water oak-~--. { 80 | loblolly pine, 
{ { | 1 { {Loblolly pine-. | 95 | sweetgum, 
1 { i 1 { {Slash pine--~ | 95 { water oak, 
H i ! H { i i | slash pine. 
i i t t { t { 


limita-|mortal- |competi- 
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TABLE 8.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 
H {____ Management concerns | Potential productivity | 
Soil name and {Ordi- | Equip- | ! i 
map symbol ination|Erosion ment {Seedling} Plant i { Trees to plant 
{ 
i 
H 


{symbol {hazard 
i tion 


Lop2, 207 {Slight {Slight 
Loring 
Luc*, Lup*: 
Loring~ 207 {Slight 
Urban land. 
LW*: 
Loring---=-. weeee--! 207 [Slight 
Kisatchie--------~ 4a2 
Mo~. Iw5 {Slight 
McRaven 
MeA, MeB2, MeC2, 
MeD2, MeD3~------- 1o7 {Slight {Slight 
Memphis i 
H 
i 
{ 
H 
Mg: | 
Memphis-------~---{ 108 |Moderate! Slight 
i 
i 
{ 
1 
Udorthents, i 
i 
i 
{ 
| 108 |Moderate{Slight 
| 
{ 
t 
Natchez—~. | 1r8 {Moderate 
i 
H 
H 
i 
H 
i 
! 
Riedtown-~-~. | 1w5 {Slight 
{ 
| 
{ 
i 
i 
i 
H 
H 


See footnote at end of table. 


fit 


Slight 


Slight 


tion 


Severe {Cherrybark oak-. 
{Loblolly pine. 


{Shortleaf pine-. 


{Sweet gun-. 
{Water oak--~-~~. 


{shortleaf pine-. 
H 


t 
Moderate|Cherrybark oak~. 
{Eastern cottonwood: 


i 
Moderate{Cherrybark oak---. 
{Loblolly pine--~~~. 


Moderate|Cherrybark oak--- 
{Loblolly pine----. 


H 
Slight {Cherrybark oak--- 
Eastern cottonwood, 
{Loblolly pine~. 
{Sweet gum--— 


; Yellow-poplar~. 


t 
{ 
{ Common trees {Site 
{ 
i 


Loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine, 
cherrybark oak, 
sweetgum, 
yellow-poplar, 


Loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine, 
cherrybark oak, 
sweetgun, 

yellow-poplar. 


Loblolly pine, 
shortleaf pine, 
cherrybark oak, 
sweetgum, 
yellow-poplar. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
longleaf pine. 


Eastern cottonwood, 
green ash, 
sweetgum, 

American sycamore. 


Cherrybark oak, 
loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, 
yellow-poplar. 


Cherrybark oak, 
loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, 
yellow-poplar. 


Cherrybark oak, 
loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, 
yellow-poplar. 


Eastern cottonwood, 
green ash, 
loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, 
American sycamore, 
yellow-poplar. 


Eastern cottonwood, 
green ash, 
sweetgum, 
American sycamore, 


t 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
j 
I 
i 
\ 
i 
| 
| 
i 
1 
| 
| 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
i 
I 
i 
i 
i 
i 
| 
\ yellow-poplar, 
1 

i 
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TABLE 8.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


SOIL SURVEY 


i i 
Soil name and jOrdi- | 1 Equip: H 
map symbol Ination|Erosion {| ment {Seedling! Plant | Common trees i | Trees to plant 
{symbol{hazard |} limita-{mortal- icompeti-| H H 
- tion ity | tion + 
H i i H i 
Qa-----------------{ 107 [Slight {Slight {Slight {Moderate|Cherrybark oak---. { 100 {Cherrybark oak, 
Oaklimeter { 1 { { | 100 | eastern cottonwood, 
i i H i { 90 | loblolly pine, 
{ | { if | 90 | Nuttall oak, 
i { i H 1 100 | sweetgum, 
{ if { { | 100 | water oak, 
i | } ' 1 100 | yellow-poplar. 
i i H H 
OK": { t { H { Hy i 
Oaklimeter---- | tw8 {Slight {Moderate|Moderate|Moderate|Cherrybark oak---. { 100 |Cherrybark oak, 
i i H i |Eastern cottonwood--! 100 | eastern cottonwood, 
i i i i { loblolly pine, 
i i i : { Nuttall oak, 
{ i H H { | sweetgum, 
{ | i { I | water oak, 
| i H | : i i yellow-poplar. 
i { { 
{| tw8 {Slight [Moderate|Moderate|Moderate|Cherrybark oak---. | 110 {Cherrybark oak, 
i i i 1 {Eastern cottonwood--| 115 | eastern cottonwood, 
1 H { i {Loblolly pine~. 95 | loblolly pine, 
{ { { | {Sweet gum 1 100 | sweetgum, 
{ i H 1 {Water oak-; —: 1 105 | water oak, 
i H ' ! iYellow-poplar---~ i 110 ! yellow-poplar. 
{ i H 
PoB2, PoC2, Poc3, | H { 1 i i i 
PoD2-----. os | 207 iSlight {Slight {Slight {Slight [Loblolly pine-. | 87 {Loblolly pine, 
Providence 1 | if 1 [Longleaf pine-. | 73 | Shumard oak, 
H { t { {Sweetgum--- 90 | sweetgum, 
i i i i i {| yellow-poplar. 
i { i { { { 
PrE*, PS#*: i { { t { i 
Providence. | 207 {Slight {Slight {Slight {Slight |Loblolly pine-. {Loblolly pine, 
t { t t {Longleaf pine- | Shumard oak, 
{ t { | Sweet gum---. {| sweetgum, 
i H : ; H | yellow-poplar. 
i H 
Smithdale---------{| 202 |Moderate{Slight {Slight |Moderate!Loblolly pine- {Loblolly pine, 
| ! ! { [Longleaf pine-—-. | longleaf pine, 
\ | | i {Slash pine---~ i slash pine. 
H i H 
Rew------ eeennnnnne { 1o4 [Slight {Slight {Slight |Moderate!Sastern cottonwood |Eastern cottonwood, 
Riedtown { { { { lGreen ash-~ se | green ash, 
{ 1 1 i [Sweet gum--- | sweetgum, 
{ i 1 i {American sycamore--- { American sycamore, 
{ { { 1 {Water oak-~--~ man | yellow-poplar. 
H i i H {Willow oak-. ' 
| H ‘ H iYellow-poplar~ H 
i H i 
SeB2, SeC2---------| 307 {Slight {Slight {Slight {Slight {Cherrybark oak------ {Cherrybark oak, 
Siwell t | if if |Shumard oak-~. | Shumard oak, 
i i H i {White oak--. 80 } loblolly pine, 
i 1 H | {Loblolly pine- 85 | sweetgum, 
{ if 1 { |Sweetgum---—-. . 85 | yellow-poplar. 
‘ i ! | {Yellow-poplar— 85 1 
{ H 1 
Suc*, Sub! i { { { | H 
Siwell--------- =--{ 307 {Slight [Slight {slight [Slight |Cherrybark oak-. 85 |Cherrybark oak, 
{ { I i 90 | Shumard oak, 
{ i | i 80 | loblolly pine, 
{ { { t 85 | sweetgum, 
{ i { i 85 | yellow-poplar. 
4 { { t 85 ft 
i t t H i 
Urban land. t | | { { 
t t { t t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY-~Continued 


H T T 
Soil name and {Ordi- | 1 Equip- | { { { 
map symbol {nation|Erosion | ment |seegiine! Plant | Common trees {site | Trees to plant 
[symbol{hazard {| limita-|mortal- |competi-] {index} 
| | | | ! i ! H 
swt: 1 { | i { H 

Smithdale---------| 202 |Moderate{Slight [Slight |Moderate{Loblolly pine-------| 86 {Loblolly pine, 
| | i i ! [Longleaf pine-------{ 69 | longleaf pine, 
: i | | | {Slash pine- H 85 { slash pine. 

Lexington-~. | 208 |Moderate{Slight |Slight |Moderate{Cherrybark oak------| 86 |Cherrybark oak, 
i { i 1 { {Southern red oak----| 80 | Shumard oak, 
i { { i | {Loblolly pine-~-. { 95 | loblolly pine, 
{ { 1 1 1 |Shortleaf pine--. { 90 | shortleaf pine, 
1 if | i { {Sweetgum------------| 90 | sweetgum, 
| | H H | { i yellow-poplar. 

H 

Memphis----~------| 108 |Moderate|Slight {Slight [{ { 100 {Cherrybark oak, 
1 i { i { 105 | loblolly pine, 
1 it 1 I | 90 | sweetgum, 
i { 1 i 1 904 


* See description of the map unit for the composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 9.=+-BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." 


See text for definitions 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


i i H 
Soil name and { Shallow | Dwellings {Dwellings Small { Local roads 
map symbol t excavations { without { with commercial { and streets 
iH basements basement buildings i 
i { t 
{ { { 
-|Severe: Severe: {Severe: Severe: [Severe: 
| floods, floods | floods. floods. | floods, 
| wetness. 1 | wetness, 
{ { { low strength. 
1 i | 
BD*: ! | { 
Bonn------------~| Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: {Severe: 
{ floods, floods, | floods, floods, { floods, 
| wetness, wetness. | wetness. wetness. | wetness, 
| cutbanks cave. i { 
{ 
Deerford----~--~- | Severe: Severe Severe: Severe: iSevere: 
| floods, floods. | floods, floods. | floods. 
| wetness, | wetness. i 
cutbanks cave. i { 
i H 
BrB2, Brc2--- Moderate: {Moderate: Moderate: {Moderat 
Byram too clayey, shrink-swell, | shrink-swell, shrink-swell, { shrink-swell, 
wetness, low strength. | low strength. low strength. low strength. 
H 
H 
H 
too clayey, 1 
wetness. | 
t 
Urban land. | 
i 
Ca---------------- | Severe: { 
Calhoun | wetness, 


| cutbanks cave. 


Com-ea------------| Severe: 


Calloway | wetness. 
-{Severe: 
wetness, 

Urban land. 

cy*: 

Cascilla---: ~{Severe: 

{| floods. 

H 

i 
Chenneby-----~-~~|Severe: 


tw 

{ 
Gra, GrB--. H 
Grenada t 

: 

i 

{ 
LoB2- ~|Moderate: 
Loring { low strength, 

i wetness. 
LoC2, LoC3--------|Moderate: 
Loring low strength, 


| wetness. 


i 


See footnote at end of table. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


vere: 
etness. 


xo® 


vere: 
etness. 


=o 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
low strength. 


derate: 
ow strength, 


KO 


derate: 
ow strength, 


KO 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
floods. 


floods, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Moderate: 


{ 
H 

H 

H 

{ 

{ 

H 

| 

H 

| 

{ 

i 

i 

i 

i 

H 

| 

{ 
[Severe: 
{ 

! 

i 

t 

{ 

t 

H 

' 

| 

i 

i 

| 

1 low strength. 
H 

| 
H 
i 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
corrosive. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
corrosive, 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


{Moderate: 

| corrosive, 

| wetness, 

| low strength. 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


H 
i 

H 

H 

H 

H 

i 

H 

i 

t 

{ 

H 

i : 

{| wetness. 
H 

| 

i 

i 

| low strength. 
{ 
H 
| 
i 


Moderate: 

| wetness, 

| low strength. 
H 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 
floods, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Moderate: 


| 
i 
H 
i 
H 
H 
H 
1 
{ 
1 
1 
i 
{ 
i 
i 
1 
H 
H 
H 
i 
H 
1 
i 
H low strength. 
i 
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TABLE 9.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT-~Continued 


{| depth to rock, 
| too clayey. 


shrink-swell, shrink-swell, 


depth to rock. 


i t 
Soil name and | Shallow i Dwellings ti Dwellings 
map symbol i excavations | without { with 
basements basement 
| H 
LoD2, LoD3----. { Severe: {Severe 
Loring H slope i slope. { slope 
H 
Luc#®: | { i 
Loring-------~---- (Moderate: {Moderate: Moderate: 
| low strength, | low strength. | low strength. 
H wetness, { t 
t { 
Urban land. | ! | 
H i 
LuD*; i i t 
Loring--------- --{Moderate: [Moderate: Moderate: 
| slope, { slope, { slope, 
| wetness, | low strength. | low strength. 
| tow strength, | H 
i 
Urban land, { i 
i t 
LW*: i { 
Loring--------. ---|Severe: {Severe Severe: 
\ slope, H slope, slope. 
Kisatchie-----~-. ~|Severe: {Severe: Severe: 
| slope, i slope, slope, 
H 
t 
H 
H 


Newnan nn een een ee 


MoRaven 


MeA, MeB2- 
Memphis 


MeC2=-—. 
Memphis 


MeD2, MeD3: 
Memphis 


Mg*: 
Memphis----~ 


Udorthents, 


MN*: 
Memphis-----...--| Severe: 


| slope. 


| slope. 
H 
--- | Severe: 


Severe: 


floods, 


See footnote at end of table. 


{Severe: Severe: 

{| floods floods, 
wetness. wetness. 
Moderate: Moderate: 


low strength. low strength. 
Moderate: 


Jor Moderate: 
low strength. 


low strength. 


H 
i 

i 

i 

H 

{Moderate: Moderate: 
{ low strength, low strength, 
i slope. slope. 

{ 

[Severe: Severe: 

| slope. slope. 

i 

t 

{ 

{ 

[Severe: Severe: 

| slope. slope, 

i 

[Severe Severe: 

H slope. slope. 
[Severe: Severe: 

{ floods, floods, 
| wetness. wetness, 
{ 

{Severe: Severe: 

{ floods, floods, 
| wetness wetness. 
i 

i 

{Severe: Severe: 

| floods, floods, 
H wetness wetness. 


i 
t Small 
| commercial 


Moderate: 
slope, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
shrink-swell, 


e 
floods, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
slope. 


Sever 
slope. 


vere: 
lope. 


Si 


ao 


Severe: 
slope, 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


—= 


Local roads 
| and streets 


i 
| 

{Sever 
{ slope. 
H 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
low strength, 
shrink-swell, 


Severe: 
floods. 


Moderate: 
low strength, 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
floods. 


Severe: 


{Ho 
| 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
! 
I 
\ 
i 
| 
f 
1 
! 
i 
! 
| 
i 
i 
| 
i 
i 
i 
i 
| 
i 
Is 
i 
Is 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i floods. 
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H 
Soil name and { Shallow 
map symbol i excavations 
i 
| 
OK*: { 
Ariel------------ | Severe: 
| floods. 
i 
H 
H 
H 
H 
{ 
{Moderate: 
Providence | wetness. 
H 
t 
PoC2, PoC3--------|Moderate: 
Providence wetness, 
PoD2--~~ {Moderate: 
Providence | wetness, 
{| slope, 
t 
Pre*: i 
Providence---~---| Moderate: 
{| wetness, 
{ slope. 
H 
Smithdale---~---- | Moderate: 
H slope. 
PS*: i 
Providence-~-. joderate: 
| wetness, 
| slope. 
{ 
Smithdale---- i 


t 

{Severe: 
Riedtown | floods, 

{| wetness, 

t 
SeB2, Sec2. evere: 
Siwell too clayey, 

{ wetness, 

H 

1 

{ 

[Severe: 

| too clayey, 

H wetness. 
Urban land. 

{ 
swt: H 
Smithdale--------{Severe: 

H slope. 
Lexington. -|Severe: 

{ slope. 

i 
Memphis----------|Severe: 

slope. 

uUr*. 


Urban land | 
Hl 


* See description of the map unit for the composition and behavior 


TABLE 9.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT-~Continued 


Dwellings 
without 


Severe: 
floods. 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
low strength, 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
slope. 


low strength, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


{ 
{ 
H 
{ 
{ 
{ 
i 
{ 
{ 
{ 
H 
Hl 
H 
H 
Hy 
H 
i 
H 
i 
H 
i 
| 
i 
i 
i 
H 
H 
i 


{Severe: 
1 shrink-swell, 


T 
H 

{ Dwellings 
{ with 


Severe: 
floods, 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


derate: 
ow strength, 
lope. 


aro 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


H 
i 
i 
i 
{ 
i 
i 
t 
i 
{ 
{ 
i 
{ 
| 
i 
H 
i 
{ 
{ 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
H 
i 
H 
i 
{ 
{Moderate: 
| low strength, 
! slope. 
{Severe: 
| slope. 
{ 
t 
i 
{ 
H 
{ 
| 
H 
H 
i 
t 
{ 
| 
i 
| 
H 
H 
{ 
i 
{ 
{ 
t 
{ 
{ 
1 
i 
Hl 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


“swell, 


SOIL SURVEY 
t 
H Small {Local roads 
{ commercial {and streets 
Severe: Severe: 
floods. floods. 
Moderate: Moderate: 


jo. 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


low strength. 


| 


Moderate: 


low strength. 


derate: 
ow strength, 
lope. 


are 


low strength, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


derate: 
ow strength, 


and 


Severe: 
shrink-swell. 


characteristics of the map unit. 


HINDS COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


"slight," "moderate, "good," and 


T 
t 
Soil name and 
i 
{ 


TABLE 10.--SANITARY FACILITIES 


"arr, © 
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See text for definitions of 


{ i i i 
Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench i Area | Daily cover 
map symbol absorption Hl areas i sanitary | sanitary | for landfill 
fields H {landfill | __tandfizp fj 
i i H i 1 
' i ! H i 
-| Severe: {Severe: {Severe: [Severe {Good. 
| floods, | floods, | floods. | floods. Hl 
| wetness. | wetness. | | i 
| i | i i 
\ | | H i 
-{Severe: [Severe: [Severe: {Severe: |Poor: 
| percs slowly, | floods, | floods, | floods, | wetness. 
| floods, {| wetness. [| wetness. | wetness. { 
| wetness. | | ! i 
| | H \ i 
Deerford----, -|Severe: [Severe [severe: Severe: {Pair: 
| peres slowly, | floods. | floods, | floods, | too clayey. 
{| floods, { {| wetness, | wetness, { 
i wetness. i H ' | 
H H 
BrB2, BrC2----------| Severe: iModerate: [Severe: |Slight--------- -{Fair: 
Byram | peres slowly, | slope. { too clayey, { | too clayey. 
| wetness. i ! wetness, | H 
| i i 
Buc*: H | H i H 
Severe: {Moderate iSevere: Slight. (Pair: 
percs slowly, { slope. | too clayey, H {| too clayey. 
wetness, | H wetness. H ! 
i H 
Urban land. t t i { 
i t i { 
Ca~ evere: iSevere: {Severe {Severe: {Poor: 
Calhoun wetness, | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
percs slowly. | | { | 
{ { 
Com-=-=: nnwewen= | Severe: |Slight----------- {Moderate: {Moderate: (Good. 
Calloway | percs slowly, 1 | wetness, | wetness, { 
{| wetness, i | percs slowly. | H 
{ { i i 
H { i | i 
{Severe: {Slight----------- |Moderate: {Moderate: IGood. 
| peres slowly, | | wetness, | wetness. { 
i wetness. H | percs slowly. | H 
i 
Urban land. 1 { i H i 
H { H ! { 
cys I { t i i 
Cascilla- -|Severe: (Moderate: {Severe [Severe: {Good. 
{ floods. | seepage. | floods. | floods. | 
{ 1 { 
Chenneby--~~: -|Severe: {Severe: |Severe: {Severe: IGood. 
{ floods, | wetness. | floods, | floods, H 
if | H wetness. H wetness, H 
i 
Gra. --~~| Severe: { {Moderate: {Moderate: {Good. 
Grenada | peres slowly. | { wetness, | wetness. | 
{ t | H 
wen--{Severe: {Moderate: iModerate: {Moderate: {Good. 
Grenada { peres slowly. | slope. | wetness. i wetness. t 
t t 
LoB2, LoC2, LoC3----|Severe: IModerate: {Slight------ ween= {SL {Good. 
Loring | percs slowly. | slope. | | | 
H 
Lob2, LoD3---: {Severe: |[Moderate: {Severe: {Poor: 
Loring : slope. i slope is slope. 
H 


H percs slowly. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


H T 
Hl 
Soil name and i Septic tank Sewage lagoon Trench Area | Daily cover 
map symbol t absorption areas sanitary sanitary { for landfill 
i field landfill landfill H 


Loring------------+ isevere: 
peres slowly. 


Moderate: Slight-- 


Severe: Fair: 
| percs slowly. slope. 
i 
1 
H 
{Severe: Severe: Moderate: oor: 
| peres slowly. slope. slope. slope 
H 
H 
Kisatchie------. Severe: Severe: Severe: oor: 
{ slope, { slope, depth to rock, too clayey, 
| peres slowly, depth to rock. too clayey. thin layer. 
{ depth to rock. 
{ 
Meo~. Severe: Severe: Good. 
MoRaven floods, floods, 
wetness, wetness. 
Slight-------- 
MeB2, Mec2 Slight-- 
Memphis 
MeD2, MeD3------ Moderate: Fair: 
Memphis slope. too clayey, 
slope. 
Mg: 
Memphis-------- Poor: 
slope 
Udorthents. | 
MN*: { 
Memphis-------- Severe: Severe: {Severe: Poor: 
slope. slope. | slope slope. 
Natchez------— Severe: Moderate: {Severe: Poor: 
slope. slope. | slope. slope 
H 
Riedtown--~-----~ Moderate: Severe: ISevere: Good 
{ floods, seepage. | floods, | floods, 
{| wetness, | wetness, | wetness. 
{ i 
Oa-. — : Moderate: |Severe: {Severe: Good 
Oaklimeter | floods, seepage. | floods, 1 floods, 
| wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
Severe: Moderate: [Severe: {Severe: Good. 
floods, seepage. { floods, { floods, 
| wetness. | wetness | wetness. 
i H i 
Ariel-------. {Severe: Severe: {Severe {Severe: Good. 
{ floods, floods. | floods | floods. 
i peres Slowly. | H 
t 
Pa®, t } i 
Pits H { { 
1 H I 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10,--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


Daily cover 


{ 1 i 
Soil name and {Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench | Area 
H H i for landfill 


areas sanitary sanitary 


H t 
i | { 
PoB2, PoC2, PoC3---~|Severe: iModerate: {Moderate: | 
Providence { peres slowly. / slope, i too clayey. | : 
POD 2ennannen nae. {Severe: [Severe |Moderate: { { 
Providence | peres slowly. | slope. | too clayey. { H 
{ i t 
Pre*: | H i Hl { 
Providence---~-----| Severe: [Severe: |Moderate: {Moderate: (Fair: 
peres slowly. | slope. | too clayey. i slope. | too clayey. 
{ 
joderate {Severe: { {Moderate: (Fair: 
slope. | seepage, | | slope. { slope. 
| slope. { i i 
i i H H 
PS*: 1 { i i 
Providence-. {Severe: |Moderate: (Moderate: (Fair: 
{ percs slowly. | slope. H too clayey. H slope. | too clayey. 
{ i 
Smithdale----------|Severe: |Severe: {severe: [Severe {Poor: 
| slope. | seepage, {| slope. | slope. {| slope. 
| | slope. | | i 
Re-. -|Severe: [Moderate: {Severe: Severe: {Good 
Riedtown | floods, | seepage. | floods, | floods, | 
i wetness, | | wetness. H wetness, | 
i 
SeB2, SeC2----- ----~|Severe: (Moderate: {Severe: (Severe: [Fair: 
Siwell | peres slowly, {| slope, | too clayey. | wetness. | too clayey. 
| wetness. | wetness. i i i 
{ H i i 
suc*: { { { { t 
Siwell-----------. --|Severe: |Moderate: |Severe: {Severe: {Fair: 
| percs slowly, | slope, | too clayey. {| wetness, { too clayey. 
| wetness. | wetness. i 
H 
Urban land. i 1 i { i 
{ { i { t 
i { i i { 
-{Severe: {Severe {Severe: {Severe {Fairs 
| percs slowly, | slope. { too clayey. {| wetness, | too clayey, 
i wetness. | H i slope. | slope. 
| 
Urban land. 1 i i i H 
i i H 1 i 
Swe: t { 1 i 4 
Smithdale--~--------| Severe: [Severe: [Severe: {Severe {Poor: 
| slope. | seepage, { slope. | slope. | slope. 
i | slope. i | i 
i 
Lexington------~~. -~|Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Poors 
| slope. | slope, | seepage. { slope, | slope 
: H seepage. i H seepage. 1 
Memphis------------ Severe: {Severe: {Severe {Severe: {Poor: 
| slope. | slope. | slope { slope. | slope 
{ H 
Urt, { 1 i { { 
Urban land H { { { H 
ee ae eevee ee Bee Pee ene ie 


* See description of the map unit for the composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 11.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
"good," "fair," and "poor." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was 


SOIL SURVEY 


See text for definitions of 
not rated] 


ae 


T T 
H H 
Soil name and Roadfill { Sand { Gravel Topsoil 
map symbol { i 
—- iS 
i 
{Unsuited: Unsuited: Good. 
excess fines. excess fines. 
Unsuited: Unsuited: Poor: 
excess fines. excess fines. wetness, 


Deerford. Unsuited: 


excess fines. 


: Unsuited: 
low strength, excess fines. 


shrink~swell. 


Poor: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength, 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


BrB2, BrC2----. 
Byram 


Poor: 
shrink~-swell, 
low strength. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Urban land. 

Ca---. Poor: Unsuited: Unsuited 
Calhoun wetness. excess fines. excess fines. 
Connnnnnne. Fair: Unsuited: Unsuited: 
Calloway wetness, excess fines. excess fines. 


low strength. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


wetness, 
low strength. 


Urban land. 


cy#: 
Cascilla-~ Unsuited: Unsuited: 
excess fines. excess fines. 
Chenneby-------~~. Po Poor: 
wetness, escess fines. excess fines. 


low strength. 


Grenada wetness, excess fines, excess fines, 


low strength, 


H 
H 
{ 
H 
H 
i 
i 
Hl 
i 
Unsuited: {Unsuited: 
i 
i 
Lob2, LoC2, Loc3, H 
H 


Unsuited: Unsuited: 
excess fines. excess fines. 
Unsuited: Unsuited: 


excess fines. excess fines, 


Urban land. 


LW*: 
Loring--. Fair: 


low strength. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


i 
i 
H 
H 
H 
{ 
i 
i 
i 
i 
{ 
{ 
Hl 
H 
H 
i 
H 
Hl 
i 
| 
H 
i 
H 
i 
H 
{ 
i 
{ 
Le 
H 
i 
i 
i 
Le 
i 


See footnote at end of table. 


excess sodium, 


Fair: 
thin layer. 


too clayey. 


Fair: 


H 
| 

H 

H 

H 

i 

H 

H 

{ 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

i 

i 

t 
{Pair: 
H 

H 

H 

H 

' 

' too clayey. 
' 
{ 
H 
i 
H 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Good. 


Good. 


Good. 


Good. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Fair: 
too clayey. 


Fair: 


i 
H 
\ 
\ 
\ 
| 
\ 
\ 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
| 
\ 
\ 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
i 
i 
{ 
| 
{ 
H 
i 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
i 
! 
{ 
{ 
\ 
i 
i 
{ 
| 
| 
\ 
i 
{ 
{ 
H 
| too clayey. 
i 


HINDS COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


TABLE 11.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS: 


Continued 


Riedtown 


excess fines. 


excess fines. 


T T 1 qT 
i Hl i 
Soil name and { Roadfill 1 Sand { Gravel { Topsoil 
map symbol { 1 i i 
H mie H = 
ig 1 t 
| H i 
t i i 
Poor: {Unsuited: {Unsuited: [Poor: 
low strength, { excess fines. | excess fines. | thin layer. 
shrink-swell, 1 t i 
thin layer. i | t 
H H 
H i i 
Fair: JUnsuited {unsuited: {Good. 
McRaven wetness, | excess fines. | excess fines. i 
low strength, { t i 
i t t 
MeA, MeB2, Fair: {Unsuited: {Unsuited: {Fair: 
Memphis low strength. { excess fines. i excess fines. H too clayey. 
i Hl 
MeD2, MeD3. Fair: {Unsuited: |Unsuited: |Pair: 
Memphis low strength. | excess fines, | excess fines. | too clayey, 
\ { | slope. 
i i { 
Me*: i i i 
Memphis-~ {Unsuited: {Unsuited: {Poor: 
| excess fines. { excess fines. { slope 
H H 
H H 
Udorthents. t H i 
i i { 
4 { t 
{Unsuited: {Unsuited: {Poor: 
| excess fines. | excess fines. 1 slope. 
H H 
i H H 
{Unsuited: JUnsuited: {Poor: 
| excess fines. | excess fines. | slope 
{Unsuited: {Unsuited: IGood. 
| excess fines, | excess fines. i 
t i 
lUnsuited: {Unsuited: 1Good. 
Oaklimeter | excess fines. \ excess fines, H 
1 { 
OK*: i H | 
Oaklimeter-: lUnsuited: lUnsuited: {Good. 
| excess fines. \ excess fines. H 
H H 
Ariel- {Unsuited: {Unsuited: {Good 
| excess fines. | excess fines. i 
Hl H 
i 1 
Pat, i { i 
Pits | i ‘i 
{ i i 
PoB2, PoC2, PoC3, | ! i 
Pobe-—. - Fair: { {Unsuited: { 
Providence low strength. t i excess fines. 
H 
1 H 
Pre*: i t 
Providence--~ Fair: { lUnsuited: a. 
low strength. i \ excess fines. | too clayey. 
Hl i 
Smithdale--~~. ' {Unsuited: {Fair: 
| | excess fines. | slope 
H 
{ 
PS*: H t H 
Providence-. {Unsuited: {Unsuited {Fair: 
| excess fines. i excess fines. | too clayey. 
H 
{ H 
Smithdale-----~- Poor: {Unsuited: {Unsuited: }Poor: 
slope | excess fines. | excess fines. | slope 
i H i 
Fair: [Unsuited: |Unsuited: {Good. 
H 
i i 1 
t 1 t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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90 SOIL SURVEY 
TABLE 11.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 
T T T 
Soil name and t Roadfill i Sand 1 Gravel Topsoil 
map symbol i H 
a ————— 
SeB2, SeC2--. Poor: Unsuited: Unsuited: Fair: 
Siwell shrink-swell, excess fines, excess fines. too clayey. 
low strength. 
Unsuited: Unsuited: Fair: 


shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Poor: 
shrink-swell, 
low strength. 


Urban land. 
Sw: 


Smithdale. 


Lexington: 


Memphis-~-~------. 


Up". 
Urban land 


excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines, 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 


xcess fines. 


a5 


excess fines. 


too clayey. 


i 
H 

Hl 

t 

t 

{Unsuited: Pair: 

| excess fines. too clayey, 
i slope. 
i 

i 

{ 

|Unsuited: Poor: 

| excess fines. slope. 
H 

{Unsuited: Poor: 

| excess fines. slope 
{ 

t 

[Unsuited: Poor: 
excess fines. slope 
Hl 

H 

H 

H 

H ees on 


* See description of the map unit for the composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 12.--WATER MANAGEMENT 


(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


"slight," "moderate," and "severe." 


Moderate: 
seepage. 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
piping. 


BD*: 
Bonn-~~-~~ Moderate: 
piping, 
erodes easily. 


H 
H 

H 

i 

H 

i 

H 

t 

t 

t 

H 

H 

t 

| 
Deerford ~{Moderate: 
| piping, 
{ compressible, 
i erodes easily 
H 
H 
{ 
H 
i 
{ 
H 
H 
H 


BrB2, Brc2-- 
Byram 


Moderate: 
hard to pack, 
wetness, 

low strength. 


Buc*: 
Byram------~ Moderate: 
hard to pack, 
wetness, 


low strength. 


Urban land. 


Moderate: 
piping, 

erodes easily, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 


Calloway H piping, 
1 compressible, 
H low strength. 
cua*: i 
Calloway. Moderate: 
piping, 
compressible, 
low strength. 
Urban land. 


derate: Moderate: 
eepage. piping, 
low strength. 
Moderate: Moderate: 
seepage. piping. 


piping, | 
low strength. 


Grenada 


GrB--. 
Grenada 


iModerate: 
piping, 
low strength. 


LoB2, LoC2, LoC3, 
LoD2, LoD3-~~ 
Loring 


Moderate: 
seepage. 


Moderate: 
piping, 
low strength. 


i 
H 
t 
1 
H 1 
i 1 
i i 


See footnote at end of table. 


Se 
no water. 


vere: 


no water, 


Severe: 


H 
H 

{ 

H 

i 

H 
|Severe: 
: 

! 

H 

H 

{ 

| no water, 
H 

{ 


Severe: 
deep to water. 


Severe: 
deep to water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


H 
H 
{ 
H 
i 
H 
i 
t 
H 
H 
I 
{ 
{ 
{ 
i 
{ 
i 
{ 
i 
{ 
i 
i 
{ 
{ 
H 


evere: 
deep to water. 


evere: 
deep to water. 


t 
{Severe: 
| no water. 


Severe: 
deep to water. 


Severe: 
deep to water. 


Severe: 
deep to water, 


Severe: 
no water. 


Floods, 
cutbanks cave. 


Cutbanks cave, 
peres slowly. 


Cutbanks cave, 
peres slowly. 


Peres slowly, 
slope. 


Peres slowly, 
slope. 


Peres slowly, 
cutbanks cave. 


Cutbanks cave, 
peres slowly, 
slope. 


Cutbanks cave, 
peres slowly, 
slope. 


Cutbanks cave 


Floods, 
wetness. 
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See text for definitions of 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not evaluated] 


erodes easily, 
excess sodium, 


Excess sodium, 
erodes easily. 


Peres slowly, {Peres slowly, 

erodes easily,| erodes easily, 

slope. slope. 

Peres slowly, {Peres slowly, 

erodes easily,| erodes easily, 

slope. slope. 
Wetness. 


Percs slowly, {Percs slowly, 
erodes easily,{ erodes easily, 
piping. slope. 


Peres slowly, 
erodes easily, 


Peres slowly, 
erodes easily, 


piping. slope. 
Erodes easily, {Erodes easily. 
piping. 


Favorable. 


Erodes easily, 
slope. 


Erodes easily, 
slope. 


lope. 


Rooting depth, 
erodes easily, 
slope. 


slope. 
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TABLE 12.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


T T 
t 
Soil name and | Pond { Embankments, Aquifer-fed { 
map symbol { reservoir | dikes, and excavated | 
i areas j|___levees pond 
1 1 i 
i { | 
Luc*, LuD* t { t 
Loring-- ----|Moderate: {Moderate: Severe: { 
| seepage. {| piping, no water, i 
i I low strength. { 
H 
{ i 
Urban land. { | 
Moderate: Moderate: Severe: i 
seepage. { piping, no water, Hl 
| low strength. | 
H 
Severe: |Moderate: Severe: { 
depth to rock.| low strength, no water, : 
| shrink-swell, i 
i compressible. i 
H | 
Mo~. Moderate: {Moderate: Severe: { 
McRaven seepage. | compressible, no water. { 
{| piping, { 
} unstable fill. H 
i { 
MeA, MeB2, MeC2, { i i 
MeD2, MeD3-. {Moderate: {Severe { 
Memphis | piping, | deep to water. | 
compressible, | i 
erodes easily. 1 
i t 
H 
Mg*: i { 
Memphis. loderate: {Severe: | 
piping, | deep to water. | 
compressible, | | 
erodes easily.| H 
i i 
Udorthents, ! i 
i 
MN®: { t 
Moderate: {Severe: i 
piping, | deep to water. } 
{ compressible, { H 
| erodes easily. | H 
H 
1 i 1 
Moderate: {Severe: i 
{| piping, | deep to water.| 
{ compressible. | i 
H 
if i 1 
{Moderate: {Severe: i 
| piping. H deep to WeESES 
i 
{Moderate: {Severe: H 
| piping. {no water. H 
{ { 
[Moderate: iSevere: i 
| piping. i no water. { 
H 
{ t i 
Moderate: Moderate: {Severe: { 
seepage. piping, { no water { 
unstable fill.| H 
t 
Pat, t i 
Pits i H 
t i 
PoB2, i H 
PoD2- loderate: [Severe: H 
Providence piping, | no water i 
unstable od H 
t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Terraces 
Drainage and Grassed 
diversions waterways 

Not needed=--~- Erodes easily, {Rooting depth, 


Not needed~ 


Not needed: 


Not needed-~ 


Cutbanks cave, 
floods. 


Cutbanks cave, 
peres slowly, 
slope. 


slope. erodes easily, 


slope. 


Erodes easily, {Rooting depth, 


slope. erodes easily, 
slope. 
Slope, Slope. 


erodes easily, 
depth to rock. 


Wetness-~. 


Erodes easily, 


Erodes easily, 
t slope. 


| slope, 
piping. 


Erodes easily, {Erodes easily, 


H 

H 

t 

t 

| slope, slope. 

piping. 

i 

H 

H 

H 

H 

{Erodes easily, |Erodes easily, 

{ slope, slope. 

| piping. 

i 

{ 

iErodes easily, {Brodes easily, 

| slope, slope. 

H piping. 

{Floods, Floods, 

| wetness. wetness, 

{ 

{Erodes easily, |Piping 
piping. 

Erodes easily, |Piping. 


piping. 


Erodes easily |Erodes easily. 


Erodes easily, 
peres slowly, 
piping. 


Erodes easily, 
percs slowly, 


i 
! 
: 
{ 
; 
: 
| 
i 
' 
: 
; 
i 
; 
: 
| 
H 
i 
1 
{ 
H 
1 
H 
i 
| 
| 
! Lope. 
i 
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TABLE 12.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 


me for: Features affecting-- 
Soil name and | Pond Embankments, | Aquifer-fed | | Terraces t 
Hl 


ur®. 


erodes easil 


map symbol t reservoir { dikes, and | excavated N Drainage | and t Grassed 
areas leve onds diversions waterways 
t i 
t i i" 
Pre*, PS*: i i t 
Providence-------| Slight--: iModerate: evere: Cutbanks cave, {Erodes easily, {Erodes easily, 
i { piping, no water percs slowly, | percs slowly, | percs slowly, 
i | unstable fill. slope. | piping. slope. 
{ i 
Smithdale--. | Severe: (Moderate: Severe: Not needed, {Slope, Slope, 
| seepage. | piping, no water slope. | erodes easily.| erodes easily. 
{ | unstable fill i 
i 
{ i 
Rew------ enn {Moderate: {Moderate: Severe Floods, {Floods, iFloods, 
Riedtown | seepage. { piping. deep to water.| wetness. { wetness. | wetness. 
H 
1 { 1 i 
SeB2, SeC2- { {Moderate: evere: Peres slowly, {Wetness, {Peres slowly, 
Siwell t | hard to pack, no water. slope. | slope, i slope, 
1 { wetness. {| erodes easily.| erodes easily. 
t { i t { 
Suc*, SuD#: i { i { H 
Siwell-. {Moderate: evere: {Percs slowly, [Wetness, {Peres slowly, 
| hard to pack, no water { slope. slope, | slope, 
| wetness. H erodes easily.| erodes easily. 
{ i i 
Urban land. { | { 
{ t 
SW*: i H | 
Smithdale-. Severe: IModerate: Severe: [Not needed, Slope, {Slope, 
seepage. | piping, no water. | slope. erodes easily.| erodes easily. 
{ unstable fill. i i 
{ { t 
Lexington--------|Severe: i {Not needed-~----|Slope--. iSlope. 
| seepage. H H t 
i i t i 
Memphis Moderate: {Moderate: evere: [Not needed---~-|frodes easily, |Erodes easily, 
seepage. 1 piping, deep to water. | slope, | slope. 
| compressible, H piping. H 
H ' H 
H H 
i { { 
H i i 
i i 


Urban land 


* See description of the map unit for the composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 13.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


Camp areas 


T 
t 
Soil name and t 
| 
i 


map symbol 


Picnic areas Playgrounds 


{ 
H 
Moderate: Moderate: {Moderate: 
floods. floods. | floods. 
Severe: Severe: [Severe: 
wetness. floods, | wetness. 
wetness, { 
peres slowly. \ 
Moderate: Severe {Moderate: 
wetness, floods. | wetness. 
Moderate: Moderate: {Slight. 
peres slowly. peres slowly, 1 
slope. { 
i 
Moderate: Severe {Slight. 
peres slowly. slope H 
H 
IModerate: == | SLight-------. {Slight. 
| peres slowly. 
i i 
Urban land. { i 
H 
1 
Cann Severe: {Severe: 
Calhoun | wetness, wetness. : wetness. 
1 
Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: {Moderate: 
Calloway wetness, wetness. wetness, | wetness. 
peres slowly. percs slowly. i 
H 
H 
Cua*: { 
Calloway Moderate: Moderate: (Moderate: 
wetness, wetness, | wetness. 
percs slowly. percs slowly. i 
i 
Urban land. { 
t 
cy#: { 
Caseilla. iSevere: Severe: Severe |Severe: 
| floods. floods. Floods. | floods. 
t t 
Chenneby~---. {Severe: Moderate: Severe: {Moderate: 
floods, floods, floods, | floods, 
! wetness. wetness. wetness, {| wetness. 
t 
{Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: |Slight. 
Grenada 1 percs slowly, peres slowly, 1 
| wetness. wetness, i 
H 
H t 
Lob2-. {Slight-- Moderate: {Slight. 
Loring 1 slope. t 
{ 
Loc2, Loc3. Severe: {Slight. 
Loring slope. | 
Lob2, LoD3. Severe: {Moderate: 
Loring slope. | slope. 
{ 
{ 
iSlight. 
t 
H 
H 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 13.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT: 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Camp areas 


Luc*: 
Urban land. 


loderate: 
slope. 
Urban land. 
Lw*: 
Loring----~: Severe 


i 
\ 
| 
an iM 
| 
\ 


Kisatchie-------- 


Mo. Severe: 
MeRaven floods, 
wetness, 


Slight--------------- 


Memphis 


MeB2--~. 
Memphis 


MeC2----------. 

Memphis 

MeD2, MeD3. 

Memphis 

Mg*: 

Memphis----~~~--- Severe 
slope 

Udorthents. 

MN: i 

Memphis--~-------~--- Severe: 
| slope. 
{ 
{ 

Natchez----------. --| Severe: 
| slope. 
{ 

Riedtown~. Severe: 
| floods, 
{ wetness. 

Qa--n----------------. ~-|Severe: 

Oaklimeter { floods, 
{ wetness. 
{ 
[Severe: 
| floods, 
i wetness. 
i 
Severe: 

floods. 
Pat. 
Pits 


nenen{Slight=--- 


Providence 


i 
1 
i 
i 


See footnote at end of table, 


t 
{ Picnic areas 


Continued 


Playgrounds 


Moderate: 
floods, 
wetness, 


Slight------~ 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


i 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
' 
i 
i 
' 
i 
\ 
{ 
| 
! 
i 
i 
\ 
i 
jsevere: 
} slope. 
i 
! 
i 
! 
i 
i 
i 
i 
| 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
\ 
\ 
i 
i 
\ 
i 
\ 
\ 
: 
i 
\ 
\ 
| 
\ 


Moderate: 
floods, 
wetness, 


Moderate: 


floods, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
floods, 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
floods. 


jpitehtersres 
t 


Severe: 
slope, 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope. 


H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
i 
i 
! 
H 
i 
{ 
i 
H 
i 
H 
i 
i 
| 
i 
i 
H 
H 
i 
i 
H 
i 
i 
H 
i 
{ 
H 
i 
H 
H 
|Severe: 
| floods. 
t 
H 
! 
i 
H 
H 
! 
i 
H 
H 
Hl 
{ 
H 
i 
{ 
{ 
H 
| 
i 
i 
t 
t 
H 


Severe: 
floods. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


7 
{ Paths and trails 
t 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Slight. 
Slight. 
Slight. 


Slight. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Slight. 


Slight. 
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TABLE 13.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT-~Continued 


T T T 
Soil name and H Camp areas 1 Picnic areas H Playgrounds Paths and trails 
map symbol i { ' 
i Hl 
| | 
PoC2, PoC3. {Severe: Slight. 
Providence { slope. 
i 
H 
PoD2~ Moderate: |Severe: Slight. 
Providence slope. slope. slope. 
Pret: . 
Providences----------|Moderate: Moderate: Severe: Slight. 
| slope. slope. slope. 
Smithdale ---|Moderate: Moderate: Severe Slight. 
| slope. slope. slope 
PS*: | 
Providence----------=|Moderate: Moderate: Severe Slight. 
i slope. slope. slope 
Smithdale--. {Severe: Severe: Severe Severe: 
| slope. slope. slope slope. 
i 
Re=: {Severe: Moderate: Severe Slight. 
Riedtown | floods, floods, floods. 
{ wetness. wetness. 
H 
Severe: Severe: Slight. 
| peres slowly. perecs slowly. 
H H 
|Severe: |Severe: Slight. 
{ peres slowly. { slope, 
i | percs slowly. 
|Severe: |Severe: Slight. 
| peres slowly. | slope, 
| | peres slowly. 
i i 
Urban land, H t 
H 
H t 
SuD#: i H 
Siwell---. {Severe: Moderate: [Severe: Slight. 
1 percs slowly. slope. { slope, 
i | peres slowly. 
H H 
Urban land. H t 
H H 
H H 
SW: i { 
Smithdale-~ -|Severe: Severe {Severe: Severe: 
| slope. slope. | slope. slope. 
H 
Lexington Severe: Severe: {Severe: Moderate: 
| slope. slope. { slope. slope. 
t t 
Memphis--. Severe: Severe: {Severe: Severe: 
slope. slope. | slope. slope. 
H i 
ur®, i | 
Urban land i H 
i 


* See description of the map unit for the composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 14,.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS 


: 
our 
wou 
Neos 
Gad 
aS 
to 
an 
ao 
ante 
oa 
os 
= 
toto 
seus 
edad 
edad 
ee ae 


Absence of an entry indicates that the 


ital 


A 
a 
2B 
5 
o 
£ 
@ 
o 
oval 
a8 
ao 
& ol 
64 
s | 
= 430 
3 gEguO 
o Rao s 
2 Sao 
a ee oneek 
a 
2 
° el 
8 z 
oa 
a ° 
a os 
= Be 
a> 
a ea 
a 
iy aa 
a ae 
o8 
a 


[See text for definitions of "good," "fair," "poor," and "very poor." 


a & 5 s & e 5 & “ 5 u 
se & & moO pO po 2 a & Po & pO pO yO BO bo b>S mo 
3 aod Eo £o Eo ood I Ro a FO fo £o £o Ro Bo ko 
° S 3 ¢2 Go Ga cy ‘3 S oo S G64 6&8 Ga GA GA Sa oo 
a Be SS > o & Bom ee ee > > 
v Bou 9 9 Boo Q > vu vi vy co} 1} & 
3 6 8 8 ° 3 4 ° 3 ° 8 9 3 Ey 3 ° ow 
° °o 8 6 ° 3 a ° 3 ° 8 0 ° 3 ° 3 ° S 
3 a) 3 & 9 ° oo. 9 6 8 8 & 2) oo 


v Bu poy 9 Rog 9 5 bo 9 9 & 
3 6 8 6 ° 3° aI 3 ° doo 08 3 o od 
3 © 8 6 8 8 ‘a 3° 3 e a 68 3 3 S 
° a 5 98 3 uo 
9 Bk oo 5 & 7 oy & & 
3 Son 8 og “ ° 8 og s 
8 o @ 6 a ao ° ° 3 
=) ae oO & Be a. 5 & 
fl ot 7 nl fi : ' nl 
t ae ae | i i i H H H 
t tot i i ! i ' i 
1 fot i i i H i i 
1 18 i H t 
1 pot H i i 
i ror i 1 H pot ' ' iH 
i por $ : too H i H i 1 
i por i 3 too ' 1 H H 1 
i Lie H 2 1 i mo 1 ns) 
H vid H ct > >» @ a a 4 1 o a 
i Roy i 4 < s ct 4 Bag ft ° ° 
H comet 1 3 = = a @ Ro ty ay au 
1s e te 5 < ° 3 os a gs O8 ic 2 Ey 
16 Boag od G 12 tat wa o 3 2 an | 
iat cous #5 28 te ta € B wo © 76 we we we 
io o my On & a @ «3 & a of @h mo OG AG 
ve a ta Sa 3 80 00 530 5 OO GS HS O04 394 84 
= a a 6 6 oe a A” A 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS--Continued 


Range= 
wild- 


[Wetland 


{plants | water | wild- | wild- | wild- 


Wood= 
land 


Open- 
land 


Conif-| Shrubs {Wetland {Shallow} 
erous{ 


| ceous} wood 


{wild 
{Grasses |herba-|Hard- 


and 


Grain 
and 
seed 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


MeC2, MeD2, MeD3--- 


Memphis 
Udorthents. 


McRaven 


Mo-~ 


H 
' 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 
i 
i 
= 
= 
3 
3 
3 
@ 
a 
= 


Oa-- 


Oaklimeter 


Good 


Fair 
Fair 
Fair 


Providence 
PoC2, PoC3, PoD2--- 
Providence 

Providence-------~ 
Smithdale--------- 


Pre*: 
PS*: 


Providence--=. 


Good 


SeB2--------------- 


Re@--nnennncnnendun: 
Siwell 


Smithdale--. 
Riedtown 


Fair 


SeC2-----=-=~ 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14,--WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS-~Continued 


[Spare ae for hab at elementa ——_-_______+_-_-potential ae habitat fore=— 
Soil name and {Grain | Wild | H i i Open= | Wood- { | Range- 


1 
Hl 

map symbol {and |Grasses{herba~|Hard- |Conif-|Shrubs|Wetland{Shallow| land | land {Wetland{ land 

{seed | and | ceous{ wood | erous{ Iplants { water {| wild- | wild- | wild- | wild- 

or H tsitree ants i fe_j_ life ife 


Hl 
H 
{ 
i { H i 
i i H i 
{ {Good | Good 1 
H H i 1 
| i i i 
Urban land. | i i i 
i i { t 
SuD*: i H i i 
Siwell-- Isood iGood H --- 
i 
H 1 | i 
Urban land. | { 1 t 
1 { { 1 
Sw: i i i i 
Smithdale---------|Very [Fair {Good toe 
| poorsy \ ' 
i i 
Lexington---------| Poor per [See ; - 
i { i { 
Memphis-----------|Very {Poor {Good [o-e= 
poor. | i t 
i 1 | H 
Ur®, i t i { 
Urban land 1 | | f 


* See description of the map unit for the composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS 


(The symbol < means less than; > means more than. Absence of an entry indicates that the data were not estimated] 


R T {Classification |Frag- | Percentage passing T T 
Soil name and {Depth} USDA texture | i jments | mber=— {Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol { | Unified i AASHTO | > 3 H i qT i | | limit | ticity 
i hes} 10 o {| 200 | ex 
i in [ | i | Pot I H : H : Bet i 
i i i { 
Adawnnnnnnnne nnn n-e | 0-6 {Silt loam------. IML, CL=MLjA-4 f 0 | 100 { 100 195-100{ <2 | NP-7 
Adler 1 6-72{Silt loam, silt,|ML, CL, |A-4 fo | 100 195-100/60-95 | <30 | NP-10 
{ {very fine sandy! CleML’ | 1 i { 1 t H 
t | loam, t t i t i { i i 
t i t |: { t H i i { 
{ i i i t | i i { t 
eewenene--| 0-6 [Silt loam------- IML, CL-ML|A=4 1 0 {| 100 100 195-100175-100} 20-30 | 2-7 
{ 6-42{Silt loam, siltyicl 1A-6 i) {82-100190~ 100/85-100165-100| 30-40 | 12-22 
i {| clay loam. i i ! i i { H 
442-80{Silt loam, sity lon 1A-6, A-4} 0 { 100 f95- 100/190-1001 75-1001 28-38 | 8-18 
| | clay loam. H | | | i i i H Hl 
H i i H 
Deerford--~------- 1 o-17}salt loam-------/ML, CL=ML| A=4 {0 | 100 $100 {| 100 {95-100! <26 | NP=7 
117-84{Silty clay loam, {CL 1A-6, { Oo {100 {| 100 | 100 195-1001 32-49 | 11-21 
H H silt loam, | H A-T-6 i | H | H H ' 
H i i H 
BrB2, BrC2---------| 0-4 {Silt loam------- IML, fA-4 { 0 | 100 { 100 {95-100190-100} <30 | NP-10 
Byram i | | ci-m., i i H ! H H | H 
i i H 
{ 423| Silt loam, satty|cly CH {A-6, A-71 0 {100 | 100 490. 100} 85-95 } 30-54 | 11-30 
i | clay loam, H H i { H H H 
{23-51{/Silt loam, siity|cL, CH [A-6, A~7} 0 =| 100 | 100 $90-100/85-95 | 30-54 | 11-34 
| { clay loam. ! 1 { i i t { 
{51-67/Silt loam, silty/cL, cH |Aa-6, A-T} 0 | 100 { 100. {90. -100185-95 | 30-54 | 11-30 
i | clay loam. i | { { i { H 
167-90{Silty clay, clay{CH 1A-7 1 0 | 100 {100 {90- 1001 40-95 1 55-135} 40-100 
{ { { { { | i i { i 
{ t t i i i i i i { 
6-4 [Silt loam------- IML, [a4 1 0 | 100 | 100 {95-100}90-100f <30 | NP-10 
i poem, POP pp eee 
H cL H i H H 
i 4-23/silt loam, siltylCL, CH JA-6, A-7{ 0 {| 100 | 100 {90-100/85-95 | 30-54 | 11-30 
t | clay loam, { { { H { { H i 
}23-51{Silt loam, sitty|cl, CH fA-6, A-TE 0 | 100 | 100 {90-100/85-95 | 30-54 | 11-34 
' | clay loam ! { { 4 1 i H { 
ist-orisiit. loam, “sinty|et, CH [A-6, A~Ti 0 {| 100 | 100 |90-100}85-95 | 30-54 | 11-30 
{ | clay loam. | t 1 { i i { { 
{67- go|siity clay, ctay|ch er i o | 100 H 100 {90-100 180-95 i 55-1351 40-100 
H H Hl i 
Urban land. | i i i i H i | H i i 
H H i H 
Ca------. S atelatetatatatatated { 0-17} sit loam-------|CL-ML, = | A-4 { 0 | 100 {100 | 100 95-100} <31 | NP-~10 
Calhoun { 1 ML, cL ft H i 1 H H { 
lt7-5alsiity clay loam, {CL [a-6 {0 | 100 | 100 {95-100}95-100} 30-45 | 11-24 
{| silt loam. H H | | i i { 
={CL, CL-MLIA~ -6, aoa 0 i 100 H 100 H 100 190-100] 25-40 | 5-20 
H Hl H 1 H 
| 0-23{Silt loam----~-~ ICL-ML, CLIA-4, A-6{ 0 | 100 | 100 {| 100 {90-100} 25-35 | 5-15 
123- 4olsiit loan, suity ck ee 1 0 4 100 | 100 | 100 190-95 | 30-40 | 12-20 
y loam. | H H i H 
iuo-o5 {silt loam, siaty let ML, CLIA-4, A-6{ O { 100 | 100 | 100 {90-100} 25-35 | 5-15 
| | clay loam. I Af { { i i { i 
i i { i i i H i | i 
i { i i i i i i t { { 
{| 0-23]/Silt loam-------{CL-ML, CL{A-4, A-6} 0 { 100 | 100 } 100 {90-100} 25-35 | 5-15 
{23-40{Silt loam, silty{CL {a-6 1 Oo {100 {| 100 | 100 }90-95 | 30-40 } 12-20 
i {| clay loam. { { { i { | { t 
{ {Silt loam, silty|CL-ML, CLIA-4, A-6} 0 {100 { 100 | 100 {90-100} 25-35 | 5-15 
{ { clay loam, t { { { H { { i i 
{ i i t i i t { { Hy i 
Urban land. { { { i { i H | { i { 
{ H t { { { H ! i i t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS--Continued 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS--Continued 


t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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es 

T TFrag- | Percentage passing T T 

Soil name and Depth! USDA texture {ments siev a {Liquid | Plas- 

map symbol t | limit | ticity 
t 


t i 
t i { 
O-4 isilt loam------. IML, CL, 95- 105) 90-1001 <30 


7 
Hl 
H 
H 
H 
t 
i 1 
H H i 
SeB2, SeC2--------- i 100 | | NP-10 
Siwell H t | CL-ML i i 
1 4-21{/Silt loam, silty|CL, CH 100 |95-100190-100} 25-55 | 15-32 
H | clay loam. i { t t 
[21-30|Silty clay loam, |cL 100 }95- 100] 85- 95 | 35-55 | 15-35 
H { silt loam. H H 1 
130-39]Silty clay, IcL, CH 100 |90- 100] 85- 95 | 48-65 | 25-45 
i | silty clay i i H 
i | loam, { i H | 
[32 T2 {CL aymmnn nnn iCH 100 $90-100185-95 | 55-1151 40-90 
H i i H i 
SuC*, SuD*: { t i { ! t i 
Siwell--. i 0-4 [Silt loam------— jes ch, 100 [> 1004 90-100} <30 H NP=10 
H CL=ML H H 
| 4-21{Silt loam, silty{cL, CH 100 {95- 1001 90~ 100 25-55 | 15-32 
i { clay loam, 1 H i 
}21-30{Silty clay loam, {CL 100 }95-100/85-95 | 35-55 | 15-35 
it | silt loam, { | 1 
130-39|Silty clay, {cL, CH 100 {90- 100/853 95 | 48-65 | 25-45 
i { silty clay ; i \ | ; 
H i rice 100 [20 tot aae 95 H aie 40-90 
i 
Urban land. t i { 1 | 1 1 
i i { i i i { 
Swe: i i i i i i 
Smithdale---------{ 0-11|Sandy loam------ 1SM, SM-SC 85-100160-80 {36-49 | <20 | NP=5 
111-41)Clay loam, sandy{SM-SC, Bee 100180-95 {45-75 | 23-38 | 7-15 
{ { clay loam, { Se, “CLs | { t 1 
{ {| loam. { CL=ML 1 { { 
{41-85{Loam, sandy loam|SM, ML, 85- 100} 65-80 136-70 | <30 | NP=10 
1 i | CL, SC H i i i 
H 
Lexington--------~ { 0-6 }Silt loam-----~- IML, CL, 95- 100) 90-100|70- 95 | 25-42 | 5-16 
to | cin | 
H | i 
{| 6-35{Silty clay oan, {ol 95-100] 90-100175-95 | 27-45 | 11-25 
{ | silt loam. 1 { { 
{35-80}Sandy loam, loam|sc, 95- a {20-65 | 22-35 | 5815 
{ i | SM-Sc, H 1 
i i 1 cL, i { 
H i 1 CL=ML i i H 
H H H 
Memphis---~------~-- | 0-6 {Silt loam------- IML, 100 | 100 -100f <30 | NP=10 
{ t {| CL-ML, | { { 
t { {cL | t i 
{ 6-22/Silt loam, silty{CL 100 | 100 =100} 35-48 | 15-25 
t | clay loam, t t { i 
[rebels loam------- IML, cL 100 i 100 ie 30-40 i 6-15 
H H i 
ur®. t i t i { H 
Urban land i i i i | { 


* See description of the map unit for the composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 16.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS 


Absence of 


The erosion tolerance factor (T) is for the entire profile. 


an entry indicates that the data were not available or were not estimated.] 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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var 
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Depth] Permea- {Available} 


bility 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Urban land. 

Urban land. 
Loring-= 
Kisatchie--. 
McRaven 
Udorthents. 
Memphis----------- 
Natchez---------== 
Riedtown---------— 
Oaklimeter 
Oaklimeter-~--, 


MeA, MeB2, Mec2 


Lw*: 
MNF; 
Oa. 

OK*: 


See footnote at end of table. 
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bility 


T 


Erosion 
factors | erodi- 
H 


| 


2 
{Uncoated {Concrete 


1 
t 
{ 


a 
ey 
= 
a 


t f 
{ Soil | Shrink- 
water |reaction 


[Depth| Permea- {Available 
1 bility | 


{ 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


ooooe 
peeoe 
SUS 
REESE S 
SoooG 
QU0UD 
8008 
Z=EEEz 
oveoe 
peooe 
SUGGS 
BRS ee 
Sosea 
vUUUD 
Se oe800 
EREEE 


Providence 


1 
1 
t 


eoooe 
peeos 
Soe aS 
Besse 
Soood 
QUUUD 
809908 
EZeEEE 
wvooe 
pees 
COU d 
Ben 5 
GooGS 
yovou 
Becca 
ZEZzz 


Providence-------- 


Pre®, PS*; 


ooo 
Bee 
ao 
oa 
oo 
vug 
88 
= 


Smithdale--------~ 


R@-nnnn nnn een ene 


Riedtown 


{Moderate 
{Moderate 
[Moderate 


High-----|Moderate 
High-----|Moderate 


High------ 
Very high 


SeB2, SeC2--------- 
Siwell 


i 
{ 


High----~|Moderate 


{Moderate 
[Moderate 


Urban land. 


SW: 


Moderate 


Smithdale--------~ 


Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 


Moderate 
Low---=-~ 


Low-----~ 


Lexington--------- 


Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 


Moderate 
Low------ 


Low------ 


Memphis----------- 


ur*®, 


Urban land 


teristics of the map unit. 


* See description of the map unit for the composition and behavior charac 
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SOIL SURVEY 


(The definitions of "flooding" and "water table" in the Glossary explain terms such as “rare,” “brief,” 
"apparent," and "perched." The symbol > means more than. 


feature is not a concern) 


Absence of an entry indicates that the 


Udorthents. 


T {Flooding Tigh water table [Bedrock 
Soil name and jHydro-| t t H i H i 1 
map symbol | logic! Frequency { Duration | Months {| Depth {| Kind | Months | Depth { Hardness 
H sta fi i H 4 H i 
Dae ee ea 
H H 
are to Very brief] Jan-Apr | 2.0-3.0 {Apparent | Jan-Apr | >60 | ~~ 
common. | to long. | { { | i { 
{ t { i { { i 
i i i i t i t 
| Nov-Jun | 0-2.0 {Perched | Dec-apr | >60 | ao 
| Nov-dun H 0.5-1.5 picrehed i Dec-apr {  >600 0 | === 
H Hl H 
BrB2, BrCc2. t --- | 1.5-2.5 {Perched | Dec-Apr | >60 { — 
Byram t | i { t H 
{ i { H i 
i i t i { 
| 1,522.5 [Perches | Dec-Apr | >60 | --- 
Urban land. i i H H { 
t i i i { 
Can= ~~ | 0-2.0 [Perched | DeceApr | >60 [| === 
Calhoun i H H H { 
{ i i i i 
Co-. 1 1.0-2,0 [Perched | Jan-Apr | >60 [=== 
Calloway i | H H H 
H 
Cua®: { i { i i 
Calloway----=-=== wee | 1,0-2.0 [Perched | Jan-Apr | >60 | --- 
i i 
Urban land. { i i { { 
{ i { i i 
cy#: t t i t { 
Cascilla-------. | Jan-apr { >6.0 { — | — i >60 i --- 
H i H H H 
Chenneby--~~--~~. saad ' Dec-Apr : 1.0-2.5 [Apparent H Jan-Mar | >60 ' --- 
H 
Gra, GrB-----~-~: i fo eee { 2.0-2.5 {Perched | Jan-Mar | >60 |[ === 
Grenada i { i H i { 
. i { { i { i 
LoB2, LoC2, Loc3, | 1 t t t { 
LoD2, LoD3--~----| fee { 2.0-3.0 [Perched | Dec-Mar | >60 [ === 
Loring t { t { i t 
{ H { i i i 
Luc*, LuD* i i 1 { 1 i 
Loring--: | ¢ ' H — ! 2.0-3.0 |Perched H Dec=-Mar i >60 H -—- 
H H H H H 
Urban land. 1 i { { { H H 
t H i i { i { 
LW: i i { { t i i 
Lente arya c i | --- | 2.0-3.0 {Perched ' Dec-Mar { >60 H --- 
H H 
Kisatchie-------- D i [| o--- | 6.0 --- | --- 1 20-40 |Rippable 
1 i | t 
c Common-----~{Brief-----| Nov-Mar | 1.0-1.5 {Apparent {| Nov-Mar | >60 [ n= 
McRaven i t | i { { H 
i { | H i { t 
MeA, MeB2, MeC2, | { i | if H H 
MeD2, MeD3-------{  B None@--------| 0 === ed 1 >6.0 eee [owes 1 >60 | wee 
Memphis i i t i i H H 
t i t i { i { 
Mee: { { { { i t 1 
Memphis. <-{ B None----~ coool aradad | { >6.0 Sata [ene $600 | wee 
{ i i H i i i 
{ { { { | { i 
{ t i t { 4 i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 17.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES--Continued 


T E ——Essding nie water table edocs 
Soil name and {Hydro-} 1 i t i t { 
map symbol i logic! Frequency i Duration | Months | Depth | Kind | Months [| Depth ! Hardness 
ro! at 
i { t i Ee | i 4 in | 
1 1 i t i i t | 
i | { H i | i i 
BIN | te ed $f >6.0 | == — $60 fae 
! { { { i | H i 
B im i —- i -- i 26.0 i -— i -- 1 >60 H -—- 
i H i H 
c {Common ated [Brief----- \ Nov-Mar i 1,5-3.5 {Apparent i Nov-Mar i >60 H -- 
H Hl H i 
Gdeweessaneedel ¢  |common-----— ivery long | Nov-Apr { 1.5-2.5 {Apparent | Nov-Mar | >60 | === 
Oaklimeter i 1 t H i { i { 
i { i { ! i | Hy 
t i ! { i i { 
Cc {Common nena iVery long H Nov-Apr ! 1.52.5 {Apparent H Nov-Mar i >60 ! --- 
H i H H H H H 
c \c i Jan-Apr H 2.0-3.0 {Apparent \ Jan-Apr i >60 i --- 
H H 
i i i { { t { 
i i { i i i i 
t i i i i { t 
PoB2, PoC2, PoC3, 1 1 { i { i i 
PoD2=---=—. weet Cf fo wee | 1.5-3.0 {Perched { Jan-Mar | >60 [ -== 
Providence t i | { { { i 
t i | H H i { 
Pre*, PS*: { { H i { { H 
Providence-. c ' H | 1.5=3.0 |Perched H Jan-Mar H >60 i -- 
i 
Smithdale--------| B | i --- H 26.0 | nem H --- | >60 1 + 
i 
Réseose: c of {| NoveMar | 1.5=3.5 [Apparent | Nov-Mar | >60 {=== 
Riedtown i | | | i | | 
SeB2, SeC2. c 4 [see { 2.5-3.0 [Perched | Jan-Mar | >60 {| --- 
Siwell { i i | { i i 
i t { t i i i 
Suc*, SuD*: { | i | i i { 
SAWel lone nnn nnnne c H | o-- | 2.5+3.0 {Perched | Jan-Mar ; >60 | a 
H 
Urban land. i Hl i i i i i 
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TABLE 20.--CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 


Soil name 


Family or higher taxonomic class 


Coarse-silty, mixed, nonacid, thermic Aquic Udifluvents 
Coarse-silty, mixed, thermic Fluventic Dystrochrepts 
Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Glossic Natraqualfs 
Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic Fragiudalfs 
Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic Glossaqualfs 
Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Glossaquic Fragiudalfs 
Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Fluventic Dystrochrepts 
Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Fluvaquentic Dystrochrepts 
Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Albic Glossic Natraqualfs 
Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Glossic Fragiudalfs 

| Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Typic Hapludalfs 
Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic Paleudalfs 

Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic Fragiudalfs 
Coarse-silty, mixed, nonacid, thermic Aeric Fluvaquents 
Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludalfs 
Coarse-silty, mixed, thermic Typic Eutrochrepts 
Coarse-silty, mixed, thermic Fluvaquentic Dystrochrepts 
Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic Fragiudalfs 
Coarse-silty, mixed, thermic Fluvaquentic Eutrochrepts 
| Fine-silty, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludalfs 

Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 
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Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural Resources 
Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information accessible to all 
of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility issues and need 
assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at (800) 457-3642 or by e-mail at 
ServiceDesk-FTC@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with publications that include maps, 
graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also wish to contact our State or local 
office. You can locate the correct office and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov. 
usda.gov/locator/app. 


Nondiscrimination Statement 


Nondiscrimination Policy 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination against its 
customers, employees, and applicants for employment on the basis of race, color, 
national origin, age, disability, sex, gender identity, religion, reprisal, and where 
applicable, political beliefs, marital status, familial or parental status, sexual orientation, 
whether all or part of an individual's income is derived from any public assistance 
program, or protected genetic information. The Department prohibits discrimination in 
employment or in any program or activity conducted or funded by the Department. (Not 
all prohibited bases apply to all programs and/or employment activities.) 


To File an Employment Complaint 


If you wish to file an employment complaint, you must contact your agency's EEO. 
Counselor (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33081.wba) within 45 days of the date of 
the alleged discriminatory act, event, or personnel action. Additional information can be 
found online at http://www.ascr.usda.gov/complaint_filing_file.html. 


To File a Program Complaint 


If you wish to file a Civil Rights program complaint of discrimination, complete the 
USDA Program Discrimination Complaint Form, found online at http://www.ascr.usda. 
gov/complaint_filing_cust.html or at any USDA office, or call (866) 632-9992 to request 
the form. You may also write a letter containing all of the information requested in 
the form. Send your completed complaint form or letter by mail to U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; Director, Office of Adjudication; 1400 Independence Avenue, S.W.; 
Washington, D.C. 20250-9419; by fax to (202) 690-7442; or by email to program. 
intake@usda.gov. 


Persons with Disabilities 


If you are deaf, are hard of hearing, or have speech disabilities and you wish to file 
either an EEO or program complaint, please contact USDA through the Federal Relay 
Service at (800) 877-8339 or (800) 845-6136 (in Spanish). 

If you have other disabilities and wish to file a program complaint, please see the 
contact information above. If you require alternative means of communication for 


program information (e.g., Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.), please contact USDA's 
TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 


Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 

For additional information dealing with Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) issues, call either the USDA SNAP Hotline Number at (800) 221-5689, which 
is also in Spanish, or the State Information/Hotline Numbers (http://directives.sc.eqgov. 
usda.gov/33085.wba). 
All Other Inquiries 


For information not pertaining to civil rights, please refer to the listing of the USDA 
Agencies and Offices (http://directives.sc.eqov.usda.qov/33086.wba). 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


CULTURAL FEATURES 


BOUNDARIES 

National, state or province 

County or parish 

Minor civil division 

Reservation (national forest or park, 
state forest or park, 
and large airport) 

Land grant 

Limit of soil survey (label) 


Field sheet matchline & neatline 


‘AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) 


‘Davis airatrin 
Small airport, airfield, park, oilfield, ©. 
cemetery, or flood poot HR 0 
STATE COORDINATE TICK 
LAND DIVISION CORNERS 
(sections and land grants) 
ROADS 
Divided (median shown 
if scale permits) 
Other roads 
Trail 
ROAD EMBLEMS & DESIGNATIONS 
Interstate 
Federal 
State 
County, farm or ranch 
RAILROAD 
POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 


(normally not shown) 


PIPE LINE 
(normally not shown) 


FENCE 

(normally not shown) 
LEVEES 

Without road 

With road 

With railroad 
DAMS 

Large (to scale) 

Medium or small 
PITS 


Gravel pit 


Mine or quarry 


HINDS COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 
SYMBOLS LEGEND 


MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES 
tas 
Church 
‘School 
Indian mound (label) 
Located object (label) 
Tank (label) 
Wells, oil or gas 
Windmill 


Kitchen midden 


WATER FEATURES 
DRAINAGE 
Perennial, double line 
Perennial, single line 
Intermittent 
Drainage end 
Canals or ditches 
Double-tine (label) 
Drainage and/or irrigation 
LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 
Perennial 
Intermittent 
MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 
Marsh or swamp 
Spring 
Well, artesian 
Well, irrigation 


Wet spot 


SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 
SOIL SURVEY a 


‘SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS 
ESCARPMENTS 
Bedrock revenrveennevernvee 


(points down slope) 
Other than bedrock 


(points down slope) 
SHORT STEEP SLOPE 
GULLY 
DEPRESSION OR SINK 
SOIL SAMPLE SITE 
(normally not shown) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Blowout 
Clay spot 
Gravelly spot 
Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) 
Dumps and other similar 
non soil areas. 
Prominent hill or peak 
Rock outcrop 
(includes sandstone and shale) 
Saline spot 
Sandy spot 
Severely eroded spot 
Slide or slip (tips point upstope) 


Stony spot, very stony spot 


MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL AND 
FORESTRY EXPERIMENT STATION 


SOIL LEGEND 


‘The first letter, always a capital, isthe initial letter of the soil name. The second letter is a capital if 
the mapping unit is broadly defined 1/ otherwise, itis @ small fetter. The third letter, always a capital, 
shows the slope. Symbols without slope letters are those of nearly level soils or of miscellaneous areas 
that have a considerable range of slope. A final number, 2 or 3 in the symbol shows the soil is eroded 
or severely eroded. 


SYMBOL 


Bonn-Deerford association 
Byram silt loam, 2 to § percent slopes, eroded 
‘Byram silt 1oam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Byram-Urban land complex, 2 to 8 percent slopes 


Calhoun silt toam 
Calloway silt loam 

Catloway-Urban land complex 
Cascilla-Chenneby association 


Grenada silt 1oam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Grenada silt loam, 2 to § percent slopes 


Loring silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Loring silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 

Loring silt loam, § to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Loring silt loam, 8 to 17 percent slopes, eroded 

Loring silt loam, 8 to 17 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Loring-Urban land complex, 2 to 8 percent slopes 
Loring-Urban land complex, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
Loring-Kisatchie association, hilly, 


‘McRaven silt loam 
‘Memphis silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

‘Memphis silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

Memphis sift loam, § to 8 percent slopes, eroded 

Memphis silt loam, 8 to 17 percent slopes, eroded 
‘Memphis silt loam, 8 to 17 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Memphis-Udorthents complex, gullied 
‘Memphis-Natchez-Riedtown association, hilly 


Oaktimeter silt loam 
Oaklimeter-Ariel association 


Pits 

Providence silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, eroded 
Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Providence silt loam, to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Providence silt loam, 8 to 15 percent slopes, eroded 
Providence-Smithdale complex, 8 to 20 percent slopes 
Providence-Smithdale association, hilly 


Riedtown silt loam 


Siwell sitt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Siwell sitt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Siwell-Urban land complex, 2 to percent slopes 
Siwell-Urban land complex, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
‘Smithdale-Lexington-Memphis association, hilly 


Urban land 


-1/ The composition of these units is more variable than that of others in the survey area but has 
‘been controlled well enough to be interpreted for the expected use of the soils. 


